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Blink-182’s drummer is The actor has had a long, A crop of young H-town amapiano, ranked- 
loving his second life as twisting, and wild journey musicians is poised choice voting, 

an in-demand producer. to breakout success. to reshape hip-hop. on-the-go edibles, 
By Brian Hiatt By Alex Morris By Jeff Ihaza and NFT mania. 
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The pop superstar’s new album - 
is a stunner. But she had to 


walk a dark road to get there. 
By Brittany Spanos 
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By Tim Dickinson 
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Racism in the Ranks 


This is a good read exploring the 
relationship between the police and 
communities of color “The Enemy 
Within," RS 1352]. It shows how racism 
is a failure that needs to be addressed 
systematically and not just as an 
individual character flaw. 


—TatiMGomez, via Twitter 

What do you think Rage Against the 
Machine were talking about? 
—Supre Star, via Twitter 

This has to be a core part of fixing 
policing in this country. 


—Revolutionwifi, via Twitter 
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Blowing Up the World's Biggest Band 





What Joc Manchin Wants 





Our J he bi N Th I hed — 
ur June cover on the big- now," "No, no, no," "They “ well-researched questions is 
gest band in the world [“The are not real, c'mon" — they One reason that Brian Hiatt must be nice All About 
Triumph of BTS,” RS 1352] were far and few between. I love them: to talk with. The guys are Joe Manchin 
was widely praised, with our Even casual listeners were their love comfortable enough to make 
additional digital covers of struck by the band’s ongoing, the interviews seem just like . . | 
each member (Jung Kook, boundary-smashing success. for each regular conversations.” M E ii side di ad 
V, Suga, RM, Jin, J-Hope, and "Every day | get more and other and Yet while each member of Wants," RS 1352]. And if he doesn't figure 
Jimin) sharing the love. It's more in awe of these boys. the band garnered feedback, ‘ U 
no surprise that ARMY, the If you haven't read it, do it!" the fans. Jimin's thoughts about the ке al lg ы енн ы, ano 
band’s die-hard legion of tweeted @bravexsunflower. І hope to future of BTS and the bonds soon, he’s not going M gel any more с it 
fans, were enthusiastic and On Instagram, Sabiha H. put h each bandmate shares with ' | 
supportive from the start. it succinctly: “The category see them one another and their fans —Robert Balogh-Robinson, 

“The ROLLING STONE is world domination, and they still making seemed to resonate the via Facebook 
interview is a must-read for won.” The seven superstars’ music when most. “The major takeaway | 
new ARMYs — and for some individual Q&As were also from this article for me is He wants only one thing and only one 
old ARMYs who haven't dug a hit. On RM: "Intelligent, but they are My the mutual respect BTS and thing: to be re-elected. That's all that 
deeply into BTS’ history,” knows he’s a work in prog- ase — and fans have,” tweeted @human matters. The rest? Not so much. 
wrote @Happylatae. “This ress. I’ve never seen him half- 8 dorrito. “They have never —DaisyWufWuf, via Twitter 
article deserves all the clicks ass something.” On V: “Listed older.” seen us as a sole measure | 
from ARMYs because it's so Sam Cooke as an influence. _Sindee Ne of validation instead of 
insightful,” said @LTB_613. The man has taste.” On Suga: Vis Twitter : as [people] who walk parallel 


"As an ARMY who writes 
about [them] as well, | can 
definitely say that this is one 
of the best-written articles 
about BTS and their career,” 
penned @ami_zuleica. 
While some readers were 
unimpressed — “Kill me 


“Always open with his mental 
struggles, and I’m grateful.” 
On Jin: “Straightforward, 
honest, not scared to say 
something bold.” On Twitter, 
@ChimchiminnieG summed 
it up this way: “My takeaway 
on the spotlights aside from 
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in their journey, and that is 
very telling in itself.” 
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[rs Olivia Rodrigos World 


Olivia Rodrigo 
Takes Over 


There's room for everyone, and I’m glad 

to see many young women getting the 
attention they deserve [“It’s Olivia Rodrigo’s 
World,” RS 1352]. 


—Sebastian O.P., via Instagram 


Congratulations to Olivia on her world dom- 
ination, and also to Rob Sheffield for helping 
[me] make sense of this obsession. 


—Natalie Schumann, via Twitter 
This is а damn good breakup album. Thirty- 


two and happily married, but | feel like | was 
broken up with yesterday! 


—Anoel44, via Instagram 





x 


Shot of Love: 
Bob Dylan at 80 


Gods don't have birthdays. 

—SpicyDadb, via Twitter 

Only a few in, listening to each song, and 
this list is already introducing me to delight- 


ful gems [“The 80 Greatest Dylan Covers of 
All Time,” RollingStone.com |. 


—Citizenkeith, via Twitter 


The only way | can enjoy Dylan is if someone 
else sings it. 


—Mark Schreiner, via Facebook 


GOT A HOT NEWS TIP? 
We want to hear it. Email us, confidentially, 
at Tips@RollingStone.com 


Contributors 
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Capturing the Joy of Billie Eilish 


Billie Eilish first appeared on the 
cover of ROLLING STONE in August 
2019, sporting a spiked collar, 
claw-like nails, and an apathetic 
teen glare. Nearly two years later, 
the 19-year-old star graces the 
cover once more — this time shot 
in soft focus, wearing a minimalist 
button-down blouse and her new 
blond locks. “I feel like there's 

an intimacy to [the photos]/" 
photographer Yana Yatsuk says. 
“It’s a little more real to me, a 
little less perfect. It feels like a 
boyfriend would have shot it." 


“She’s brilliant, and she 
knows what she wants, 
but she also has trust, and 
those two things together 
are really important." 


Los Angeles-based Yatsuk has 
photographed several notable 
women for Кошмо Ѕтоме, including 
songwriter and producer Teddy 
Geiger, Oscar winner Regina King, 
and the members of Haim. Her 
laid-back style was a perfect match 
for capturing Eilish's coming-of-age 
era — and, by the photographer's 
own account, the shoot came as 
naturally as it appears in the pho- 
tos. “I pitched a rough [idea], but 
[Billie and 1] seemed to really align 
from the beginning,” Yatsuk says. 
The only real challenge came from 
the location: Shooting at a former 
convent turned elementary school, 
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Yatsuk and her team had to sneak 
Eilish around the back to avoid a 
mob of schoolchildren rushing at 
the singer. “We were like, ‘Should 
we build walls? What should we 
do?’” says Yatsuk. “Somehow, we 
figured it out.” 

At the time of the shoot, Yatsuk 
had not yet seen the art for Eilish’s 
new album, Happier Than Ever, 
nor the naturalistic music videos 


Yatsuk and Sn. 
“= With Eilish's new : 


for "Your Power” or "Lost Cause.” 
She attributes the stylistic simi- 
larities between the images she 
shot and the rest of Eilish's work to 
Eilish's own cleareyed vision. "She's 
brilliant, and she knows what she 
wants, but she also has trust, and 
those two things together are really 
important," Yatsuk says. "And obvi- 
ously, she's drop-dead gorgeous — 
it’s hard to take a bad photo.” 





INSIDE THE ISSUE 


Houston Heat Wave 


Christian K. Lee likes to live by a Nina Simone 
quote: "An artist's duty is to reflect the times." 
Lee, an Austin-based photographer who shot 
our essay on rising Houston musicians [“Hot 
Scene: Heavenly Houston,” page 78], captured 
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the protests in Ferguson, Missouri, in 2014, 
which changed the trajectory of his career. “It 
taught me that photography can have a greater 
impact than just your local community,” says 
Lee, an Army logistics officer who was raised in 
Chicago. “1 want people to see my images and 
be motivated to make society better. Even in 
music, | don't want to just take pretty photos — 
| want to reflect who that person is.” 


OI RIG INAL 


MADE WITH 
REAL CHICKEN, TURKEY, 
OR SALMON 
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Black Pumas 
Celebrate the 
Return of Live 


IT'S BEEN MORE THAN a year without live music 
— the loud sounds, the bright lights, the sweaty 
crush of strangers all around you — not to 
mention how hard it's been for the artists, 
road crew, venue staff, and other behind-the- 
scenes workers who make it all possible. 
This summer finally brings some long-awaited 
relief, as fans keep getting vaccinated and venue 
calendars keep filling in. Black Pumas kicked 
off the season with five sold-out shows at 
Stubb’s BBQ in Austin, starting in late May, 
__ performing their Grammy-nominated soul 

— for thousands of fans — the first full-capacity 
shows in the city since early 2020. Feels good, 
doesn’t it? simon vozick-LEVINSON 
































Black Pumas’ Eric Burton gets into the crowd. 
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Her early success gave her 
millions of fans but left her 
feeling adrift, so she headed to 
the Catskills and dug deeper 


PHOTOGRAPH BY Peter Ash Lee 
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BOOK 


The Dark 
Glamour 


of Depeche 
Mode 











А | THE FIRST TIME Dutch photographer Anton Corbijn saw De- 
peche Mode, he was unimpressed. It was 1981, and he happened 
to snap a few frames of their opening set for British avant-garde per- 
former Fad Gadget. “I thought they were all wimpy,” says Corbijn. But 
five years later, he agreed to direct their video for “A Question of Time,” 
and he was stunned by their musical evolution. It was the start of a 40- 
year partnership during which Corbijn became their go-to photogra- 
pher, music-video director, album-cover illustrator, and stage-set de- 
signer. Simply put, when the world sees Depeche Mode, it’s seeing them 
through Corbijn’s eyes. His new book, Depeche Mode by Anton Corbijn, 
chronicles their entire history and proves why many fans call him the 
band’s “fourth member.” “I don’t see that in my paycheck,” he says. 
“But other than that, it's very nice when people say that.” ANDY GREENE 





=> CLAIRO 


Cottrill is thinking about buying a barn. 
The 22-year-old singer-songwriter, who 
performs as Clairo, recently purchased five 
acres in nearby Massachusetts, and she has 
big plans to build a well and churn butter. 
“There’s privacy that I’ve been craving for a 
long time,” she says. “I genuinely feel like I’m 
on a different planet.” 
Cottrill got a taste of the country life back 
in the fall, when she spent a month here, at 
a studio in the mountains near Woodstock, 


I T'S NOON IN THE CATSKILLS, and Claire 
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recording her second album, Sling, with pro- 
ducer Jack Antonoff. It’s a cozy, introspective 
record — a snapshot of an artist entering adult- 
hood, embracing domesticity, and retreating 
to the woods. 

A few months after recording wrapped, 
Cottrill is sipping tea in the studio’s blue-tiled 
kitchen. “Everything’s clicking as to why I’m 
so happy here,” she adds, “and so unhappy in 
other places.” 

Cottrill grew up in Carlisle, Massachusetts, 
a town a little over 40 minutes outside Bos- 
ton with a population of about 5,000. She was 
19 when her song “Pretty Girl” went viral on 
YouTube (the clip now has more than 74 mil- 





FAST FACTS 


MOUNTAIN MUSIC 
Allaire Studios, 
where Clairo re- 
corded her new LP, 
is on a 1928 estate 
where David Bowie 
once worked. 


BACK ME UP 

Lorde contributed 
background vocals 
to “Blouse.” Listen 
closely and you 
can hear that it 
was raining during 
the recording. 





FOUR WAYS A PINUP 

The band in Dave Gahan in 
London around 1987, when Corbijn 
1992's Songs of filmed each 


member of the 
band in bed. "It's 
easy to get Dave 
to take his shirt off,” 
Corbijn says. "They 
look pensive, but 

a lot of people 
look pensive when 
they meet me. 

| don't take many 
laughing pictures." 


Faith and Devotion, 
their last LP before 
they parted ways 
with keyboardist 
Alan Wilder (right). 
“In a group shot, 
there's power in the 
way that people 
look, especially 

the one that looks 
away,” Corbijn says. 


lion views); after her freshman year, Cottrill 
left college to open for Dua Lipa on tour. 

Her 2019 debut, Immunity, struck a chord 
with millions of Gen Z fans with its low-key 
pop songs about depression and bisexuali- 
ty. But the relentless touring schedule that 
followed nearly led Cottrill to quit the music 
business. “I was hanging by a thread, and 
I can say that in full honesty,” she says. “I was 
losing tons of weight. My hair was falling out.” 

Cottrill felt instantly understood by An- 
tonoff when she first hung out with the 
Bleachers frontman over ramen in Los An- 
geles in January 2020. “I was crying that en- 
tire lunch,” she says. “He confirmed things 
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'Y BIRD OF AFEATHER 
Martin Gore's stage outfit - 
for the 2005 Playing the F^ | 
Angel tour involved this Ly 
feathered hat and epaulets 
on his shoulders. "I snapped 
this photo right before 

he went onstage,” Corbijn 
explains. “Martin always 

has really interesting 

stage clothes. He's sort 

of an anti-rock star.” 
































that I was feeling that I wasn’t telling anybody 
about: being depressed, even though I man- 
aged to have a music career.” 

Antonoff, who has produced hits for Tay- 
lor Swift, Lorde, Lana Del Rey, and other 
top stars, also remembers that cathartic day. 
“T recognized something in her that I’ve felt,” 
he says. “When some of your dreams start 
coming true, it doesn’t make any of the big- 
ger questions in life any easier.” 

He offered to collaborate with Cottrill, and 
was surprised when she declined. “I can’t 
believe I said no!” she recalls with a laugh. 
“Т was like, ‘I don’t think I am mentally pre- 
pared to do a record with you, sorry. Your 


“There were] 
things I was 
feeling that 

I wasnt telling 
anybody 
about: being 
depressed, 
even though 
I managed to 
have a music 
career” 


“This was after Dave's drug 
addiction," Corbijn says of this 
2000 shot. "There was a positive 
vibe, and this picture symbolizes 
that.” And why is Martin Gore 
wearing a heavy coat? "That's just 
Martin being Martin. American 
photographers think everything 
has to be explained. European 
photographers leave it open 

so people can have their own 
interpretations of things.” 


albums are so huge that I’m petrified.’ ” 
She came around after writing the tender 
“Reaper,” a song she felt was good enough to 
bring to Antonoff. 

Sling tackles domesticity and parenthood, 
subjects Cottrill began contemplating while 
in quarantine with her parents and older sis- 
ter, in Atlanta, last year. She adopted a puppy, 
named her Joanie (after Joni Mitchell), and 
learned that caring for another living thing 
“made me feel like a person again.” 

On the devastating single “Blouse,” Cot- 
trill expresses her frustration with being sex- 
ualized in the industry. “Why do I tell you 
how I feel/When you're just looking down my 






















Far left: The band in 1987. Near 

left: Gahan circa 1992, when he was 
battling addiction. "I didn't realize 
things had gone as far as they had 
until years later," Corbijn says. 


Gahan on the set of 1990's "Enjoy 
the Silence" video. "It was a cheap 
video that cost less than £20,000,” 
says Corbijn. "But the impact was 
enormous. MTV put it into heavy 
rotation. This was a golden era.” 









Gore autographs a 
T-shirt on a flight to the 
Rose Bowl in Pasadena, 
California, where 
director D.A. Pennebaker 
shot their 1989 concert 
movie, 101. Corbijn had 
permission to shoot 
whatever he wanted 
while the band traveled. 
“I’m not a studio guy,” 

he says. “I’m about 
getting moments.” 


Depeche Mode 
Taschen $150 





blouse?” she sings. “If touch could make them 
hear/Then touch me now.” 

“That line is really important to me,” Cot- 
trill says. “It’s a tale as old as time, the music 
industry and men. I was pissed off. You’re so 
desperate for someone to hear you out, that 
you just let them do it.” 

“Blouse” is a bold move for the singer, 
who chose what she jokingly calls “the de- 
pressing acoustic ballad” as the album’s only 
prerelease single over other, lighter tracks. 
“It’s scary to come back with something 
vulnerable,” she says. “Like, ‘Hello, here are 
my darkest fears.’...I’m coming out of my 
Shell.” ANGIE MARTOCCIO 
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TV SHOW 
1. ‘Wellington 
Paranormal’ 


The original What We Do 
in the Shadows spinoff, 
about a pair of bumbling 
beat cops pressed into 
playing off-brand Mulder 
and Scully, first aired in 
New Zealand. It finally 
arrives in America on the 
CW and HBO Max. 


ALBUM 

2. Shannon and 
the Clams’ ‘Year 
of the Spider’ 


The California retro-rock- 
ers write through personal 
struggles, wildfires, and 

a global pandemic on this 
new LP that will entangle 
listeners in its lyrical web. 


FILM 
3. ‘Annette’ 


Holy Motors director 
Leos Carax returns with 

a warped musical about 
a self-destructive comic 
(Adam Driver), a famous 
opera singer (Marion Co- 
tillard), and their unusual 
young daughter, Annette. 
Art-pop duo Sparks 
provide the soundtrack. 


i 







BOOK 
4. 'Billy Summers' 


Stephen King's new novel 
— a 528-page tale of a 
hired assassin taking on 
one last job — is both one 
of his longest books in 
recent memory, and one 
of his most chilling. 


ESSAY COLLECTION 


5. ‘First Collection 
of Criticism by 

a Living Female 
Rock Critic' 


Former Pitchfork editor 
(and RS contributor) 
Jessica Hopper's widely 
praised 2015 book 
brought feminist critique 
to modern pop. Now it's 
revised and expanded, 
cutting about half of 

the original to add new 
essays on everything from 
Chicago rap to Trump. 
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CULTURE PICKS OF 


OUR TOP POP- 





THE MONTH 


FESTIVAL 


6. Rolling Loud 
Hitting Miami July 23rd- 
25th, the first major U.S. 
music festival since 2019 
features a dream mix- 
tape’s worth of artists, like 
ASAP Rocky, Travis Scott, 
and Megan Thee Stallion. 


PODCAST 
7. ‘Strange and 
Unexplained’ 


In each episode, host 
Daisy Eagan dives into a 
logic-defying event, crime, 
or concept — from Amelia 
Earhart to haunted Broad- 
way theaters — offering 
ice-breaking commentary 
on spooky subjects. 


DOCUSERIES | fd] 


8. ‘Epstein’s — 


Shadow: For 
Ghislaine iud ibd 

: premieres, 
Maxwell and more, 
Peacock’s new series un- go to 
packs how Maxwell went Rolling 
from mysterious British Stone.com/ 
socialite to alleged pro- music 


curer of teen girls for the 
infamous Jeffrey Epstein. 


SINGLE 
9. City Girls' 
^Twerkulator" 


This song-of-the-summer 
candidate's official release 
was delayed by its liberal 
sample of Afrika Bam- 
baataa — but that sample's 
galactic synths give the 
bouncy, strip-club-savvy 
rhymes a timeless sheen. 


BOOK 

10. “Once 
Upon a Time in 
Hollywood’ 


Quentin Tarantino’s 
long-awaited first novel 

is an adaptation of his hit 
2019 film, a rosier reimag- 
ining of 1969 Los Angeles. 
It expands on the movie, 
going deeper inside Rick 
Dalton’s head — and stunt- 
man Cliff Booth's. 





Real-life advice 
from a guy who's 
seen, done, and 
survived just about 
everything 


Croz, my wife and 
| have reached the 
point where we need to 
put down our beloved 
dog. She wants to get 
a puppy afterward, but 
I don't know if сап do 
this again. The pain of 
their deaths is too hard. 
What do you think? 


— Peter, Toronto 


Dogs live much faster 
than we do, and the pain 
of losing them every 15 
years or so is agonizing. 
But I just don't think I 
can't not have a dog in 
my life. And if you have 
kids, you have to have 
dogs, because dogs will 
teach kids about love. 
Dogs are experts on 
love. They have a Ph.D. 
in love. My advice is to 
cope with the fact that 
you have to lose them. 
The joy that you get 
from them is worth it. 


I'm overweight and 
worried about my 
health, but a 55-year 
habit of eating pizza, 
bagels, and ice cream 
whenever | feel like it 
is really hard to break. 
You managed to lose a 
ton. What's the secret? 


—Tony, Boise, ID 


| did it by eating all 

the stuff | normally did, 
but cutting the portions 
in half. Very simple. 

| lost 60 pounds. 

You eat and you burn. 
What you don’t burn, 
you wear. When you're 
young, you're burning 
like crazy. When you're 
older, you can’t burn 
anywhere near the same 
amount. And so you put 
on weight. You have to 
eat less. That’s the key. 


GOT A QUESTION 
FOR CROZ? 

Email AskCroz@ 
Rollingstone.com 
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MUSIC 


A Jewel From Prince’s 


How an album 
that he recorded 
and shelved in 
2010 made its way 
out to the world 

By DAVID BROWNE 


Prince was feeling 

proud of the music 
he had just been recording 
at his Paisley Park studio. 
So happy, in fact, that at 
least once, he asked his 
backup singers to join him 
as he drove around Minne- 
apolis, blasting songs like 
the lean, funky “Same Page, 
Different Book.” “We had 
the windows rolled down, 
and some people would 
point as we drove past, like, 
‘Was that Prince?’” recalls 
singer Elisa Fiorillo. 

The album was called 
Welcome 2 America, and 
Fiorillo and others who 
worked on it were look- 
ing forward to its release. 
Instead, Prince shelved the 
project and rarely brought 
it up again. “We don’t 
know what happened,” 
says bassist Tal Wilkenfeld. 
“He was working on four 
different projects, so maybe 
he thought, ‘Pll get back to 
this” Or maybe he realized 
in the end he wasn’t ready 
to put it out into the world.” 

Even before Prince died 
of a fentanyl overdose five 
years ago, rumors circulated 
about the vast amount of 
unreleased material he’d 
stashed away. Some of those 


|| N THE SUMMER of 2010, 


finds have emerged — mostly 
outtakes and alternate takes 
from classic albums like 
Purple Rain and Sign o’ the 
Times. But last year, while 
sorting through Prince’s sto- 
ried musical vault at a Los 
Angeles storage space, ar- 
chivist Michael Howe came 
across three CD-Rs witha 
title and track sequence in 
Prince’s handwriting, and 
realized what he’d found: 
the long-lost Welcome 2 
America. Its release this 
summer is the first chance 
for the public to hear a 
complete unreleased Prince 
album — one that hadn't 
been bootlegged or even 
discussed much by fans. *I 
wanted to see if it did exist,” 
says Howe. “These sorts of 
things are mind-blowingly 
awesome....It is sight un- 
seen and unheard.” 


Prince was known to 
toss off new songs at an 
extraordinary pace, but Wel- 
come 2 America was record- 
ed quickly even for him. 
Using a new rhythm section 
— bassist Wilkenfeld and 
drummer Chris Coleman — 
he cut the basic power-trio 
tracks in just a few days in 
March 2010. “He wouldn’t 
even tell us the structure of 
the song,” says Wilkenfeld. 
“We had no idea what the 
songs were about. He count- 
ed off and said, ‘Roll tape" ” 
In the months that followed, 
keyboardist and co-produc- 
er Morris Hayes overdubbed 
parts, and backup singers 































came in to add harmonies. 
“Whatever it was, it just 
poured out of him,” says 
singer Liv Warfield. “He was 
coming in with these songs 
every day.” 

Inspiration arrived from 
varied places. “Hot Sum- 
mer” tipped its hat to Sly 
and the Family Stone’s “Hot 
Fun in the Summertime,” 

a Prince favorite. The sala- 
cious slow jam “When She 
Comes” was such a throw- 
back to his Dirty Mind era 
that Prince wouldn’t play 
it for his female singers at 
the risk of offending them, 
Warfield says. One night, 
with Hayes, Prince cued up 
“Born 2 Die,” a delicious 
slice of Seventies R&B, and 
said he had been watching 


Vault 


a YouTube clip in which Dr. 
Cornel West claimed Prince 
was good, but not up to 

the likes of Curtis Mayfield. 
“Prince was like, ‘Oh, real- 
ly?” says Hayes. “He said, 
‘I have to show Dr. West 
what time it 1$’ " 

Opinions differ on why 
Prince canned the album. 
Was it because Wilkenfeld 
wasn’t able to tour with 
him due to prior commit- 
ments? Was he just in such 
a creative zone that he had 
already moved on to other 
songs? Yet few doubt that it 
was meant to be an album. 
“He had it sequenced and 
ready to go,” says engineer 
Jason Agel. “The songs are 
together for a reason.” 

Discussions about releas- 
ing Welcome 2 America came 
into focus in the aftermath 
of George Floyd’s murder, 
with socially aware tracks 
like the title song feeling 
newly relevant. “What was 
happening in Minneapo- 
lis was adding some very 
serious urgency to try to 
get this thing up and out,” 
Howe says. . 

“Same Page, Different 
Book” addresses a coun- 
try divided by culture and 
religion; in “Welcome 2 
America,” Prince sings 
about the ways technology | 
like the then-new iPad could 
take over people’s lives and 
invade their privacy. “This 
was 10 years ago, and it’s 
crazy how far ahead he was 
on that stuff," says Hayes. 
*He could have made this 
record right now." @ 


Prince onstage 
„at the Forum іп > 
Los Angeles, 2011 == 
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MOVIES 


A Festival 
Dream 

Deferred 
No More . 


How Questlove brought 
the Harlem Cultural 
Festival back to the 
screen after 50 years 


By JONATHAN 
BERNSTEIN 








UESTLOVE WAS SKEPTICAL. 

In early 2019, the Roots’ 

drummer was approached 
by two Hollywood producers who 


claimed to have 45 hours of footage SOUL POWER Clockwise from left: Sly Stone performing as part of the 


from a long-forgotten festival in Har- 
lem that had included performances 
by Stevie Wonder, Sly and the Family 
Stone, Mahalia Jackson, B.B. King, 
and other stars. Questlove, who’s re- 
nowned for his knowledge of music 
history, had never heard of the event. 
He had, however, become used to 
fellow crate-digging obsessives trying 
to one-up him with dubious facts. 

“That’s really what I thought it was,” 
the drummer, a.k.a. Ahmir Thomp- 
son, recalls of his first meeting with 
producers Robert Fyvolent and David 
Dinerstein. “I thought these two were 
trying to gas me up for some Jimmy 
Fallon tickets.” 

When he watched the perfor- 
mances, he realized that not only was 
the footage real, but that the event it 
documented — the 1969 Harlem Cul- 
tural Festival — was a profoundly im- 
portant cultural moment. He ended 
up signing on to direct Summer of Soul 
(...Or, When the Revolution Could Not 
Be Televised), one of 2021’s buzziest 
documentaries, to tell that story. 

The concerts, which began in 1967, 
in Harlem’s Mount Morris Park, were 
drawing tens of thousands of fans by 
the summer of 1969, and served as 
a crucial space during a tumultuous 
time in black America. “The festival 
was a way to Offset the pain we all felt 
after MLK,” the Rev. Jesse Jackson, who 
spoke at the festival, told ROLLING 
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STONE in 
2019. “The art- 

ists tried to express 
the tensions of the 
time, a fierce pain and 
a fierce joy.” 

Sensing the importance 
of what was happening, a local 
television director named Hal Tulchin 
filmed the concerts with a profession- 
al crew, but the footage would end up 
sitting in his basement for nearly 50 
years. “Not only was the footage for- 
gotten, it was overlooked,” says Sasha 
Tulchin, Hal’s daughter. “It wasn’t 
wanted, and then it was forgotten.” 

Fyvolent, a veteran entertainment 
lawyer and producer, first learned 
about the Harlem Cultural Festival 
through a friend in 2006. For years af- 
terward, he was told by others in the 
industry that making a film about the 
festival would never happen. “They 
were like, ‘This is going to be too ex- 
pensive, given the artists involved, ” 
says Fyvolvent. “I heard that a lot.” 

After signing on as director, Quest- 
love immersed himself in the source 
material by playing Tulchin’s 45 hours 
of footage on repeat. “The number- 
one question I had was, ‘Who would 
throw this away?’ " he says. 


Harlem Cultural Festival in July 1969; the 5th Dimension onstage for their 
performance at the festival earlier that summer; director Questlove 


Ow 


The very fact that 
these shows had 
been all but erased 
from the historical 

record became an ur- 
gent through line in the 
film. The Summer of Soul 
team demonstrates this, in 
part, by showing festival footage to 
their interview subjects and filming 
their reactions. Interspersed with the 
stunning performances are emotion- 
al shots of people like Harlem native 
Musa Jackson, who attended the festi- 
val as a five-year-old. 

At first, Questlove envisioned a 
fairly conventional cinema vérité 
concert-doc approach (à la Sydney 
Pollack's Amazing Grace), building 
up to a feel-good finale with Mahalia 
Jackson and Mavis Staples leading 
the crowd through the civil-rights-era 
anthem *We Shall Overcome." 

Last year's uprising against rac- 
ism made him dig deeper. “ “That's 
how Hollywood would end the film, " 
Questlove recalls producer Joseph 
Patel telling him. *It would let people 
off the hook - like, ‘See, everything's 
fine. But that's not what's happening 
now. We're not having a ‘Kumbaya’ 
moment. We're protesting." 


The film's climax now belongs to 
Nina Simone, who performs “Young, 
Gifted and Black" and offers a recita- 
tion from the Last Poets' David Nel- 
son: “Are you ready to smash white 
things, to burn buildings....Are you 
ready to build black things?" 

The performances in the film pres- 
ent a vibrant, varied vision of late- 
Sixties black musicality, from the New 
Age pop of the 5th Dimension to the 
jazz-rock experimentation of Sonny 
Sharrock to the drone-rock stylings of 
the Chambers Brothers. “We’ve been 
told that classic Vietnam-era iconic 
rock songs were by white groups, but 
they’re not,” says Patel. 

For Questlove, it was an anger- 
ing experience to realize that if it had 
been given proper resources at the 
time, a film on the Harlem Cultural 
Festival could have had the same wide 
cultural influence as 1970’s Woodstock. 
“This could’ve been such an adrena- 
line boost to black music culture,” he 
says, “and it wasn’t allowed.” 

He points to Prince’s memoir, which 
includes a detailed remembrance of 
going to see Woodstock in 1970. “His 
dad could have took him to see this 
film,” Questlove adds. “Who knows 
what could have happened?” @ 
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FLASHBACK 





BIG-SCREEN BALLERS 


As ‘Space Jam: A New Legacy’ hits theaters on July 16th, we look back at some of 
the all-time great cinematic performances by NBA stars...and a few that bricked 


By MARIA FONTOURA 


10. Shaquille 
O'Neal 
Kazaam 1996 


Google Kazaam and a top 
autofill is “one of the worst 
movies ever?" Like its 
seven-foot-one-inch star, 
it’s up there! Shag plays 

a genie who emerges 
from a boombox to grant 
a whiny 12-year-old three 
wishes. One is for candy, 
the others involve helping 
the kid find his "real" dad. 
For some reason, Da Brat 
and Spinderella show up, 
but not before the titular 
Kazaam — "a rappin' genie 
with an attitude," per one 
tag line — spits a bunch of 
truly terrible rhymes. 


9. Gheorghe 
Muresan 
My Giant 1998 


In this movie inspired by 
André the Giant, Billy Crys- 
tal plays a sleazy American 
talent agent who stumbles 
on the seven-foot-seven- 
inch Romanian import 
after the agent's sports car 
flies off the road in Mure- 
san's native country. His 
instinct: Put the big man 

in pictures and make him 
a star! Like the beloved 
André, Muresan's sweet 
and gentle demeanor is 
endearing. But when it 
comes to screen presence, 
this might be the first time 
he ever came up short. 





O” 


Chamberlain 


8. Wilt 
Chamberlain 


Conan the 
Destroyer 1984 


Aside from cameos, Wilt 
the Stilt’s acting career 
basically began and 
ended with this sequel 

to Conan the Barbarian, 
which sees him face off 
against a spear-wielding 
Grace Jones and the 
well-oiled torso of Arnold 
Schwarzenegger. In а 
flowing wig, Chamberlain 
is believable as the warrior 
Bombaata and nimble with 
fight choreography. Maybe 












3 


Hollywood came knockin' 
again, but Wilt's trailer was 
too busy rockin’. 


7. Julius Erving 


The Fish That Saved 
Pittsburgh 1979 


Good luck figuring out 
what's going on in this 
"astrological disco-sports 
extravaganza" (as an ad 
raved), which features 
funky musical performanc- 
es and montages of Dr. J 
hoopin' in slo-mo. He plays 
the star of a perennially 
awful pro team whose 
management turns to an 
astrologer to help them 
turn things around. Her 
advice: Cobble together 

a roster composed entirely 
of Pisces (actual sign of Dr. 
J). Has anyone suggested 


| this tactic to James Dolan? 


6. Michael 
Jordan 
Space Jam 1996 


His Airness gives a motley 
crew of Looney Tunes 
characters, from Daffy 
Duck to Pepé Le Pew, the 
Secret Stuff they need to 
defeat the evil Monstars 
of Moron Mountain in this 
hybrid of live action and 
animation. Jordan's acting 
against a green screen is 
impressive, though he had 
plenty of experience early 
in his career playing with 
teammates who weren't 
really there. 


5. LeBron James 


Trainwreck 2015 


As a square, self- 
absorbed version of 
himself, King James 
earns some of 
the biggest 
laughs in this MX 
rom-com 
starring Amy 
Schumer 
and Bill 
Hader. 
LeBron plays best friend to 
Hader's star sports doctor, 
Aaron, dispensing key 
advice — sometimes in 
the form of "Gold Digger" 
lyrics — as Aaron begins 
dating Schumer's louche 
journalist Amy. Best run- 
ning gag: that James is 

a cheapskate. 
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4. Kyrie Irving 
Uncle Drew 2018 


In this feature film 


Mae | 
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З. Kevin Garnett 
Uncut Gems 2019 


KG plays himself in the 
Safdie brothers’ adren- 
aline-soaked New York 
thriller, but this is no 
cameo. He’s so natural 
as all-star “Kevin Garnett,” 
who gets mixed up with 
second-rate Diamond 
District hustlers, you 
A almost forget the 
| ex-Celtics forward 
was a real NBA 
champ. 
Though sure- 
ly he'd never 
entrust his 
2008 ring 
to someone 
as shady as 
Adam Sand- 
ler's jeweler Howard. 


iconic. The six-time NBA 
MVP gives a master class 
in side-eye as young cock- 
pit visitor Joey regurgi- 
tates his dad's complaints 
that Kareem doesn't get 
back on D. "Tell your old 
man to drag Walton and 
Lanier up and down the 
court every night for 

48 minutes!" he sneers. 
Roger that, Roger. 


1. Ray Allen 
He Got Game 1998 


Ray Ray brings his A game 
in this Spike Lee film, giv- 
ing a moody performance 
as high school basketball 
phenom Jesus Shuttle- 
worth, who's deciding 
whether to go to college 
or turn pro just as his dad 


\ 


Abdul-Jabbar’ 
(left) 


spawned by an ad, Kyrie 
Irving reprised his title 
role from Pepsi Max shorts 
that saw him don old-man 
makeup to show up to 
public courts, where he 
(and, later, his all-star 
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(Denzel Washington) is 
released on parole after 
several years in prison 







Abdul-Jabbar 
Airplane! 1980 





І EC friends) would trounce for killing Jesus' 
. iu. the locals. With a cast of Kareem played mom. A tense 
Hall of Famers like Reggie a villain in Bruce father-son 
Miller, plus comic actors Lee’s final film, battle builds 
like Nick Kroll and J.B. The Game of throughout 


the movie to 
a climactic one- 
on-one, where 
someone gets 
dunked on — we'll 
let you guess who. 


Death, but his 

work as “co-pilot 
Roger Murdock” 
(a.k.a. Abdul-Jabbar 
trying to go incognito 
in a pilot’s uniform) is 


Smoove, the whole thing 
is way more fun than it has 
any business being. MVP 
goes to Irving’s raspy sep- 
tuagenarian patter: "Don't 
reach, youngblood!” 
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The Mix 


SPOTLIGHT 


The Righteous 
Anger of 
Annie Murphy 


The ‘Schitt’s Creek’ star pivots to comedy’s 
dark side in a new role as a stifled housewife 


HE MORNING AFTER 
| the 2020 Emmy Awards, 
Annie Murphy woke up 

with a nasty hangover. She had 
just won Best Supporting Ac- 
tress in a Comedy Series for her 
role as Alexis Rose on Schitt’s 
Creek, but she didn’t have time 
to let it soak in. “I dragged my 
corpse onto an airplane,” she re- 
members. “It was pretty nuts.” 

The Emmys marked a final 
celebration of Schitt’s Creek’s 
unlikely rise from an obscure 
Canadian sitcom to one of the 
most beloved shows of the past 
decade; its sixth and final sea- 
son took home nine awards. 
But Murphy was already work- 
ing on her next project. She 
flew to Boston that morning, 
where she started production 
on Kevin Can F**k Himself, a 
new series that debuted June 
13th on AMC. Murphy stars as 
Allison McRoberts, a disen- 
chanted housewife who spends 
most of her time catering to her 
lazy, obnoxious husband, Kevin. 

The series alternates between 
a King of Queens-esque comedy, 
where the wife has no agency 
and merely serves as a sounding 
board to her other half’s lame 
jokes, and a drama reminiscent 
of Breaking Bad, where the 
cheery, working-class neighbor- 
hood grows dim and dangerous. 
All the while, Allison plots to 
do what any sitcom wife would 
in real life: Kill her husband. 





Murphy in May at Toronto’s 
the Hole in the Wall bar 


The part is a stark departure 
from Alexis, a bubbly Kar- 
dashian type whose excessive 
hand movements and vocal fry 
became the subject of a million 
memes. It was an intentional 
shift for Murphy, 34, who says 
she was “bummed out” to get 
“a lot of, shall I say, blonde 
offers” following her breakout. 

Not that she’s complaining. 
Prior to landing Schitt’s, the Ot- 
tawa native, who’d been doing a 
lot of auditioning but not a lot of 
working, was down to $3 in her 
bank account. Days before she 
was offered the role, she almost 
quit acting. “I had a big cry in 
the Pacific Ocean before that 
email dropped into my [inbox] 
and changed my life,” she re- 
calls. “It was very formative that 
things didn’t come easily and 
I had to develop a thick skin.” 

Now, on Kevin, she gets to let 
it all hang out. In fits of domes- 
tic fury, Allison smashes beer 
bottles, kicks garbage cans, and 
punches mailboxes — a first for 
Murphy, who describes herself 
as a "hopeful" and “optimistic” 
person. “But it felt so good and 
therapeutic,” she says. “I’m a 
human woman in this day and 
age, and I think we all have a 
certain amount of rage in us." 
She doesn't see that as a bad 
thing, either: “If everyone 
had access to a smash room, 
the world would be a much 
happier place." ANciE MARTOCCIO 
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On the Charts, It's Ladies First 


This could be the first 
time in a decade that a 
woman has the biggest 
song of the year 
By EMILY BLAKE 

VER THE PAST 10 years, as 
() streaming has molded 


the music industry into 


new shapes, the biggest song of М 


the year has changed shape, too — 
from kitschy pop rap (Macklemore 
and Ryan Lewis’ “Thrift Shop”) to sax-y 
funk (Mark Ronson and Bruno Mars’ 
“Uptown Funk”) to swaggering coun- 
try rap (Lil Nas X’s “Old Town Road”). 
But one thing has remained stubborn- 
ly the same: It’s been, well, super bro- 
y. So much so, in fact, that the last time 
a woman had the top song of the year 
was back in 2011, when Adele’s “Roll- 
ing in the Deep” hurtled to the top of 
the year-end charts. In 2012, Gotye’s 
“Somebody That I Used to Know” fea- 
tured New Zealand singer Kimbra; 
apart from that, there hasn’t been a 
single woman credited with perform- 
ing a year-end number one since. 

Every year, the University of South- 
ern California’s Annenberg Institute 
puts out a report on the state of di- 
versity in music, and every year, the 
report on women is pretty bleak. 
In 2020, USC found that there were 
fewer women in the top songs it exam- 
ined than in 2019, with female artists 
accounting for 20.2 percent, female 
songwriters making up 12.9 percent, 
and female producers a meager two 
percent. As you can see in the graph to 
the right, which shows the represen- 
tation of men and women in the top 
10 songs of each year, women started 
almost disappearing from the top 
songs around 2013, right as streaming 
started to take hold and be factored 
into chart methodologies. 

But things are looking nota- 
bly brighter so far in 2021. In a few 
months, we’ll likely see a woman 
crowned with the biggest song of the 
year for the first time in a decade: The 
front-runner is Olivia Rodrigo’s “Driv- 
ers License," and when looking at the 
biggest songs in the first half of 2021, 
women account for four of the top five 
songs. Not so bro-y anymore. 
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NUMBER OF TOP 10 HITS 





2000 


contenders in 
recent years. 





Men and Women in the Top 10 Songs of Each Year 
Starting around 2013, women were represented less often on year-end charts 
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HIGHLIGHT 


OLIVIA RODRIGO'S 
GENTLE GIANT 


IT’S NOT OFTEN THAT a breakout song 
from a new artist goes on to become the 
biggest song of the year. Historically, 

it’s taken a genre-squashing disruptor 
like Lil Nas X's “Old Town Road” or a 

pop song as wildly hooky as Kesha’s 

“Tik Tok.” So is “Drivers License,” a 
slow-burning pop ballad about teenage 
heartbreak, up to the task? 

“Drivers License” certainly isn’t your 
typical chart behemoth, but there’s 
something about it — Rodrigo’s detailed, 
Swiftian songwriting, the raw emotion 
in the vocal, that bridge — that hooked 
people. A lot of people. 

When it dropped in 


FAST FACT January, “Drivers Li- 


cense” quickly became 


“Drivers the biggest chart phe- 
License” has nomenon since “Old 
seen more Town Road,” a thing of 
streams in near “Gangnam Style” 
six months proportions. When 
than many it debuted atop the 
recent hits’ Rolling Stone Top 100 
entire spans. Songs chart, it shat- 


tered the record for 
the biggest debut in the chart's history, 
previously set by Megan Thee Stallion 
and Cardi B’s “WAP.” With 67.7 million 
first-week streams, it was bigger than 
any first week in Alpha Data history, and 
it also broke the record for single-day 
streams on Spotify. 

“Drivers License” was no one-hit 
wonder, either. “Good 4 U” became Ro- 
drigo’s second Number One song on our 
charts, Sour notched the biggest debut 
of 2021 to date on the Rolling Stone 
Top 200 Albums chart — and when 
she topped the Artists 500 chart in the 
same week, Rodrigo became just the 
third female act in ROLLING STONE history 
to sweep all three charts. 

By June, “Drivers License” had seen 
a staggering 415 million on-demand 
audio streams. In our midyear ranking, 
it stands almost a million units ahead of 
any other song. Unless lightning strikes 
twice and we get another “Drivers 
License"-esque charts phenomenon this 
year, it will be very hard for anyone to 
pull ahead. E.B. 





20215 Top Songs So Far 


A breakout ballad from a Disney star is just one of many songs 


from new artists to lead the pack from January through May 








Olivia Rodrigo 
Drivers License 


Dua Lipa feat. DaBaby 
Levitating 


The Weeknd 
Save Your Tears 


Cardi B 


Up 


SZA 
Good Days 


The Weeknd 
Blinding Lights 


Masked Wolf 


Astronaut in 
the Ocean 


Pooh Shiesty feat. Lil Durk 
Back in Blood 


Doja Cat 
Streets 


Lil Tjay, 6lack 
Calling My Phone 


Justin Bieber feat. 
Daniel Caesar and Giveon 


Peaches 





3.35M 


2.49M 


2.30M 


2.02M 


1.96M 


1.86M 


1.85M 


1.75M 


1.72M 


1.71M 


1.71M 
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24kgoldn feat. lann Dior 
Mood 


Lil Baby 
On Me 


1.65M 


1.62M 
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Ariana Grande 


34+35 


Bruno Mars and 


Anderson.Paak (Silk Sonic) 
Leave the Door Open 


1.56M 


1.56M 


The Rolling Stone Top 100 Songs chart ranks songs by a combination of on-demand audio streams 
and digital song sales. This list includes streams and sales from January through May 2021. 


Up in the Air 

While “Don’t Start Now” saw success 
first on the RS 100, “Levitating” has 
been the slow-and-steady winner from 
Dua Lipa’s sophomore album, Future 
Nostalgia: It took more than six months 
to hit its peak. While “Levitating” was 
released as a single back in October 
2020, remixed with a new feature verse 
from DaBaby, it didn’t start to make the 
Top 10 until January. And it wasn’t until 
May that “Levitating” finally soared to 
Number Three on the chart, the same 
spot where "Don't Start Now” peak- 

ed more than a year before. To date, 
“Levitating” has won more than 400 
million on-demand audio streams. 







20M 
4/30/21 — 
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15M Number Three 
on RS 100 
18.2M 
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Remix featuring 
DaBaby released 


4.33M 
5M 


3/20/20 7/10/20 11/6/20 2/6/21 5/28/21 


This Year's TikTok Smash? 


Songs known primarily for being pop- 
ular on TikTok don't reach the Top 10 

on the RS 100 often, and it's even less 
common for one to stay there, since 
many of the songs that see their biggest 
success on the video platform end up 
falling as quickly as they rise. But "Astro- 
naut in the Ocean,’ by Australian rapper 
Masked Wolf, has stuck around on the 
RS 100. The song entered the Top 10 in 
mid-April, and was still there at the end 
of May. While it's been a consistently 
strong streamer, it did even better with 
sales, becoming the number-one song 
by digital sales in late April. 


Pooh Shiesty Seizes 

His Moment 

It was just a year ago that Memphis 
rapper Pooh Shiesty debuted on the 
Rolling Stone Breakthrough 25 chart, 
which highlights the biggest up- 
and-coming artists. Now, he's one of 


` hip-hop's biggest success stories, and 


"Back in Blood" is a bona fide hit. The 
standout single from his debut mixtape, 
Shiesty Season, was the second-biggest 
rap song of the first half of 2021. Overall, 
"Back in Blood" has seen more than 

260 million audio streams to date. 
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Stylish Shades 





The Season’s Best E 
Outdoor Gear Em 


From tents to grills, games, and more, S | u 
everything you need for summer fun 1 \ | 





FTER THE LONGEST year of our lives — a heck of a | | 1 Р 
lot of it spent inside — summer has maybe never | | | Portable Coffee Мид 
been so welcome as it is in 2021. To celebrate the | Ñ 

return to the outdoors and, slowly but surely, to life as A \ 
we once knew it, we’ve gathered 15 must-have products 
(plus more online) for long, lazy days at the camp- 
ground, the festival, the beach, and anywhere else your Vee? 
wanderlust takes you. We’ve done the grueling work of | 
testing each and every one — all you have to do is pack 
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them up, slather on some SPF, and head out for the next H UU 
VONT MADE 

adventure. SAGE ANDERSON AND JOHN LONDSDALE 1 ШИ И ED UE 
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Rooftop Tent 
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A Bluetooth-controlled electric 
fan lets you whip up flavorful 
grub on this hibachi-style 
charcoal grill without smelling 
like fire for hours. Or, drop 

in wood and use it as a fire 

pit for toasting marshmallows 
and telling ghost stories. 






ROC SUP CO. 





FirePit+ 
BIOLITE.COM $249.95 













Toss that old throw you've 
been taking to the park. This 
water-resistant, machine-wash- 
able blanket is made from 100 
percent recycled fabric with 

a groovy pattern that gives 

us major Seventies nostalgia. 


Original Puffy Blanket — Easy Rider 
RUMPL.COM $99 





No more renting bulky 
gear — Roc SUP Co.s 
inflatable paddleboard 
comes with a speedy, 
dual-action air pump and 
collapsible paddle that 
all fit neatly into a heavy- 
duty backpack with 
comfy padded straps. 
Your overstuffed car 
trunk and overworked 
shoulders will thank you. 






Cult-favorite cooler maker Yeti has one-upped 
itself with its first-ever case on wheels. The rugged 
Tundra Haul Hard Cooler has enough space for 

a weekend getaway's worth of beer (45 cans), plus 
tight-locking latches, puncture-resistant tires, and 
an aluminum handle that makes steering a cinch, 
even over gravel or sand. 


Alliance HD Pack 
Tundra Haul Hard Cooler ROCPADDLEBOARDS.COM 


YETI.COM $399.99 2: | SMOOTH N T J 2c ЕГЕ 
| PEDAL We 
ASSIST 








From the bike path 

to the boardwalk, cruis- 
ing has never been 
more fun than on Pri- 
ority’s Current E-Bike. 
The sleek two-wheeler 
takes the work out 

of pedaling thanks to 
a built-in motor. And 
hang on tight — it can 
Zip up to 28 mph! 


Priority Current E-Bike 
PRIORITYBICYCLES.COM 
$3,299 
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High-Definition Projector 


Forget the drive-in — your own backyard is the hot- 
test movie-night spot with this projector. Despite its 
slim design, the video resolution is a clear 1080p, so 
blockbusters look crisp even when blown up against 

a bedsheet. With smartphone pairing to apps like 
Hulu and YouTube, you can stream all night long. 





Prep a hearty meal for your 
entire group without weigh- 
ing down your backpack. 
This Teflon-coated, non- 
stick cook set nests into the 
size of a soccer ball and 
includes all the essentials: 
two pots, a nine-inch skillet, 
plates, mugs, and bowls. 


Anker Nebular Solar Portable Projector AMAZON.COM $595 


GSI Outdoors Pinnacle 
Camper Cookset 
REI.COM $149.95 R 


ay. 





























Hydroflask’s insulated, 
stainless-steel canteen 
is 25 percent lighter 
than most 21-ounce 
bottles, and keeps 
drinks cold for up to 24 
hours. Plus, it’s BPA- and 
ohalate-free. 








Named for the highest mountain in Maine, 
Katahdin, these cornhole boards have foldable 
legs and otherwise come with no assembly 
required. Fill up your rosé glass, toss the 
14-ounce bean bags, and repeat. 


Standard MouthtTrail Series 
HYDROFLASK.COM $39.95 

















Katahdin Bean Toss LLBEAN.COM $199 








Soundtrack all your summer moments with this 
weather-resistant, wireless Bluetooth speaker. 

It doesn’t need to be plugged in, making it a true 
essential for blasting “Good 4 U” poolside or next 
to the AC. Bonus: It pairs with all Sonos speakers. 


| 
x 


Move Speaker SONOS.COM $399 
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The roomy, durable Grand Hut 4 will make you feel like 

| you're pitching a cabin instead of a tent. Near-vertical 

| walls provide lots of ѕрасе up top — and while bug-proof 
mesh panels prevent unwanted guests, this tent easily 
sleeps up to four people. So feel free to spread out. 


Co-op Grand Hut 4 Tent REI.COM $299 


SEE THE FULL LIST 


ROLLING STONE SUMMER ESSENTIALS 
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Yola Rises 


After a life full 

of trials, the British 
singer is ready to 
meet her moment 
By DAVID BROWNE 


NE MINUTE, YOLA 

is talking about the 

barriers she’s encoun- 

tered as a black British 
woman in the music business. 
The next minute, she’s demon- 
strating how she’s knocking them 
down. On a Zoom call from her 
temporary digs in Madison, Ten- 
nessee, wearing a brightly striped 
turtleneck that matches her effer- 
vescent mood, Yola is explaining 
the meaning of “Barely Alive,” on 
her new album, Stand for Myself. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Cedrick Jones 





She sings a bit of its chorus a cap- 
pella: “And we try/To get by/And 
we strive,” she begins, before her 
voice, earthy but tender, soars 
up for the last phrase, “But we’re 
barely alive!” 

That voice, one of the mighti- 
est in current pop, has left a trail 
of open jaws in its wake. When 
Yola asked Brandi Carlile to 
add a harmony to another song 
on Stand for Myself, Carlile says 
it took her “all damn day” to rise 
to Yola’s level, and jokes that 
she wound up with “a head- 
ache and a sore throat.” Natalie 
Hemby once had to follow Yola 
at a festival: “I had to give myself 
a pep talk, like, ‘Natalie, you 
can’t sing like Yola, just sing like 
Natalie.” Ruby Amanfu remem- 
bers walking along a beach in 
Mexico at a festival where Yola 
was appearing, and hearing 
her voice carried on the wind: 


“You hear her singing and you 
just start walking fast to where 
she's performing." 

Reactions like that have fueled 
Yola's swift rise over the past 
two years. Her first solo album, 
2019's Americana-soul show- 
case Walk Through Fire, earned 
four Grammy nominations. She 
walked away empty-handed, 
but at the prepandemic ceremo- 
ny last year, she found herself sit- 
ting several seats away from Billie 
Eilish and being congratulated 
by John Prine. As he was working 
on his upcoming Elvis Presley 
biopic, director Baz Luhrmann 
watched as Yola sang some of 
Sister Rosetta Tharpe's songs for 
the soundtrack — then decided 
to cast Yola in that role. 

At 37, Yola has been prepping 
for this moment for most of her 


TOUGH BREAKS 
Early in her 
career, Yola's 
remarkable 
voice made her 
a natural for 
dance-music 
producers. 

"| was a useful 
vocal in a world 
that was looking 
for the big, 
screamy thing," 
she says. 





Up for a New Day 


life, but even she's been taken 
aback. “It was like, ‘Are you 
ready? You better be!’” she says, 
punching her palm to reinforce 
the point, but also laughing at 
the wildness of it all. *It's like a 
juggernaut. You can only imagine 
how intense that is for someone 
who, for all intents and purposes, 
has spent all this time waiting to 
get the guts to be herself — and 
being terrified, frankly." 


A CONVERSATION with Yola 
involves plenty of laughter, and 
also some soul-searching. Born 
Yolanda Quartey in Bristol, 
England, she was raised by her 
Barbadian mother, a registered 
nurse. Yola has almost no 
memories of her father, who 
was from Ghana and split when 
she was young. As one of the 
few black kids in her schools, 
she was bullied regularly. *I got 
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my ass handed to me for being 
dark more times than I care to 
mention, from age five to 10,” she 
says. “We were isolated. We were 
sticking out like a sore thumb.” 
She knew by her preschool 
days that she had a powerful 
voice, but her mother — who she 
says “displayed all of the traits, 
bar none, of a clinical psycho- 
path” — didn’t approve of her 
pursuing music. “She wasn’t 100 
percent wrong that it was risky,” 
Yola admits now. She sang in a 
rock band in high school, then 
continued trying to sing during 
her college days in London. “Her 
story is fascinating,” says Hemby. 
“Can you imagine trying to 
silence a songbird like that?” 
Starting in the early 2000s, 
both in London and back home 
in Bristol, Yola was hired to 
topline — blast at the top of her 
lungs — on numerous dance 
singles with collectives like Bugz 
in the Attic and 30Hz. The gigs 
helped her support herself when 
her student loan ran out, but she 
felt little control over her destiny. 
“Nothing said, ‘We’re here for 
you,’” she says. “Only, ‘We’re 
here for you if you will serve our 
narrative as house diva.’ I remem- 
ber bumping into some produc- 
ers in London and being told no 
one wants to hear a black woman 
sing rock & roll. Everyone was 
telling me to stay in my lane.” 


She and some guys she knew as Yolanda Carter — taking her got nowhere. In the studio during SPEAKING OUT 
from Bristol formed a country- revamped surname in honor the making of the Highwomen’s “She has this 
rock band, Phantom Limb, but of both the Carter Family and 2019 debut, Hemby told Carlile p'atrorm O, 
stress and overwork took their Beyoncé’s married name. Using about Yola, and the two began e 
toll. Developing vocal-cord money inherited after her moth- watching YouTube videos right it" says Dan 
nodules in 2007, Yola couldn’t er’s death in 2013, she recruited then and there. Carlile ended up Auerbach, who 
sing for a year and a half. She a new team of collaborators, calling Yola directly and inviting produced both 
recovered enough to join Massive ` began steering her own career, her to join the band. (While com- of Yolas albums 
Attack for a 2008 U.K. tour as recorded a 2016 EP of stripped- mitments precluded Yola's full for his Easy 

i А . Eye Sound label. 
one of their featured singers. down folk country, and then involvement, she sang on parts Е 

. . She wants to 

Phantom Limb released two appeared at the first of several of the album and performed live basse 
indie albums, but she grew Nashville AmericanaFests. *I call with them a few times.) her cause — and 
disillusioned with the band's that ‘Doormat Yola, " she says. For Stand for Myself, Yola she’s not shy 
lack of “international presence,” “Once I kind of grew an adult set brought along songs that dated about what she 
money issues, and a sense that of boobs, I was like, ‘I’m going as far back as 2013 – ће bass line believes in^ 
no one was listening to her. To to do this with my strategy. ” for “Break the Bough” came to 
this day, she can barely bring her- A mutual friend passed Dan Auer- her when she was riding her mo- 
self to say the band’s name. “I’m bach a video of her performing. torcycle back from her mother’s 
giving a lot of airtime to people “When I saw that video of heron funeral and trying to cry and ride 
who didn’t give a shit,” she adds, the front porch in East Nashville,’ at the same time. 
referring to all of her prior collab- the Black Keys frontman says, She and Auerbach were deter- 
orators. “We shouldn’t.” (Former “I was like, ‘How is this person mined to switch it up musically 
members of the band declined not signed already?’ ” when recording began last fall. 
to comment or did not respond Bringing her onto his Easy Eye “We talked a lot about doing 
to emails.) Sound label, Auerbach produced ` things a little more uptempo, 

In the mid-2010s, she rein- Walk Through Fire, and suddenly a little more driving,” Auerbach 
vented herself again, this time people in Nashville were taking says. “She didn’t want to miss 


notice — certainly more than they the opportunity, and neither did 
had around 2010, when she and 

a bandmate visited the city to 

write with local songwriters but 
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I.” The result is an album that 
reflects her musical journey, 
with songs that nod to various 
styles of R&B and dance music. 
“You can hear my mother’s 
disco collection, our shared love 
of Earth, Wind, and Fire and 
Smokey Robinson, and my love 
of big, expansive songs that you’d 
get from Aretha [Franklin] and 
Ella [Fitzgerald],” Yola says. She 
also co-wrote songs with Hemby, 
Amanfu, and Nashville singer- 
songwriter Joy Oladokun, who 
remembers bonding with Yola 
over Phil Collins. 

Yola sees the new album as 
a proudly autobiographical 
statement. “I did the track listing, 
and it’s part of the narrative 
I’m trying to tell,” she says. 

“We go through the various ways 
in which you need to stand for 
yourself.” That thread works its 
way through “Barely Alive” as 
well as the single “Diamond Stud- 
ded Shoes,” inspired by former 
British Prime Minister Theresa 
May’s insensitive comments 
about social-services cuts. “It’s 
that whole idea of how we cannot 
succumb to the things that divide 
us or the things seen to divide 
us,” she says. “I can’t accept that 
divide-and-conquer narrative 

in my life as a woman of color.” 

Yola’s experiences as one of 
the few people of color in Amer- 
icana inspired “Be My Friend,” 
co-written with Amanfu. “We 
have had a lot of private conver- 
sations about not wanting to be 
the token,” says Amanfu. “We’re 
happy when we get invited into 
the room, but sometimes the 
question is, ‘Are we invited to fill 
a quota or to be part of the story 
and the family?’ It’s one thing 
to get an invite, and another to 
have your own key.” 

Yola invited Carlile to partici- 
pate on that song, too: “We both 
have an issue of being others in 
spaces,” Yola says. “We’ve had 
to work through that.” (Carlile 
heard the lyrics as “an acknowl- 
edgment of our friendship, which 
was really meaningful to me”) 

Later in the conversation, Yola 
brings up another verse, this 
time from the title song of Stand 
for Myself. “You wanna feel noth- 
ing/Just like I was/A coward in 
the shadows,” she recites. “That 
whole approach is: Don’t do 
what I did!” she says heartily. 
“Don’t take all that time! I didn’t 
start living until I was thirty. 
That’s what I’m asking people 
to do: Please, live!” @ 
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The Mix 


HEN LIZ PHAIR 
released Soberish 
this June, it ended 


an 11-year hiatus between 
studio albums. “It’s weird to 
come back and participate in 
the promotional cycle, and 
have the business changed so 
much,” says the songwriter, 
54. “And then adding Covid 
to that has been...the word 
‘zany’ just came to mind.” 
She’d hardly been vacation- 
ing in the decade since 2010’s 
Funstyle, though. In just the 
past few years, she’s put out 
a massive box-set reissue of 
her classic 1993 debut, Exile 
in Guyville; published her 
memoir, Horror Stories; and 
continued her work as a tele- 
vision composer. Those expe- 
riences and more informed 
her writing on Soberish, 
which sees her contemplat- 
ing how to take the edge 

off of life while staying ahead 
of the curve. Phair called to 
talk about the new LP, Brit- 
ney Spears, and coping with 
tumultuous times. 


With this album, you’re 
working again with Brad 
Wood, who co-produced 
Exile in Guyville, for the 
first time since the Nine- 
ties. How did you decide to 
team up with him again? 

It was honestly the [Guyville] 
reissue. It had been in the 
works for three years. [I was] 
immersing myself in that. ... I 
felt like I connected to that 
Liz Phair again. And I missed 
the experience of someone 
like Brad, who lets me be as 
weird as I actually am. 

Soberish is a very differ- 
ent album from Guyville, 
but I can hear Brad's drum 
loops and that distinctive 
Liz Phair guitar. Did you 
want to highlight those 
classic sounds? 

Yeah, we wanted to use the 
sounds of Guyville — the exact 
sounds with the exact plug- 
ins — and put ourselves in the 
stance where we're pushing 
into something unknown, 
even to us. When people say, 
“T wish you would do another 
Guyville" .. . what Guyville 
actually felt like, when I was 
making it, was searching 

for something. We were on 
an unsure footing. I wanted 
us to be on that unsure foot- 
ing for this one. 











Liz Phair 


On her first album in 11 years, the lessons of ‘Exile in 
Guyville, and why she identifies with Britney Spears 


What does the album 
title Soberish mean to you? 
Just trying to stay connected 
and grounded, but also, 
finding reality so intense that 
I need to take the edge off. 

It has a literal meaning to 
me, especially because they 
legalized marijuana in Cali- 
fornia in 2016. That was al- 
ways my favorite drug. Once 
it was legal, I was like, “Well, 
fuck!” I had to go through a 
second puberty. And with 
Trump. ..Jesus, you know, 
that was hard, too. 
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Do you feel like you've 
found the balance between 
"sober" and "ish"? Or are 
you still going through that 
second puberty? 

I mean, it's better! [Laughs. ] 
It helped that Trump was 
not re-elected. There were 
things going on in my life 
that just were so intense, 
and I felt them all. I felt them 
too much. I'm happy with 
where I landed. I feel like I’m 
in a pretty good space. But 
you tell me that I have to do 
XYZ coming up in the next 


two weeks, and that part 
of me - the *ish" — is gonna 
come up. 

There was so much atten- 
tion placed on you right out 
of the gate with your first 
album. Do you feel like you 
can relax and have more 
creative freedom now? 

On this one, I do feel like I 
had total creative control 
over the music, but when it 
comes to the selling part of 
the record, I don't feel like 
I have that much control. 
There's something about 


the business in America, in 
our capitalist economy. The 
horses get out in front of you, 
and you're like, “Wait, wait!” 
And you're just fucking going 
in the wagon behind it. 

What's the biggest differ- 
ence in releasing an album 
now compared with 2010? 
The increased attention on 
social media. When people 
are saying, “Do you have any 
ideas for TikTok?” it’s really 
bizarre to me. I'm not sure if 
I’m selling the music or if I’m 
just selling me. 

The documentary Fram- 
ing Britney Spears has 
spurred conversations 
about how she was per- 
ceived and sexualized 
by the media. Did you see 
any similarities between 
you and her in that regard? 
I did. That was a hard docu- 
mentary to watch. I felt those 
pressures at a lower level — 
she was obviously far more 
famous — but if you scale it 
down, it's the same feeling. 

I put Guyville out, and it had 
racy songs on it, but suddenly 
I was just the “blowjob 
queen" everywhere. Every 
photo shoot after that would 
try to get me progressively 
more naked. At a certain 
point, it pushed me to say, 
“If we're going to use my 
sexuality, I’m going to be the 
subject, not the object." 

The last full song on your 
album, “Bad Kitty,” starts 
off very sexually explicit. 
Are you making fun of your 
Guyville persona there? 
“Bad Kitty" is the end of the 
record, where I've tried hard 
to make these relationships 
work. And then I’m like, 
“Fuck it!” I’m back to myself. 
I wrote the song in the Grand 
Canyon, when I was ona 
10-day rafting trip with a 
bunch of great people. We 
stopped at this beautiful rock 
enclosure. I was playing “My 
Pussy” — that’s what it was 
called back then. I guess I 
looked very small and young 
in my waterproof clothes. 
This other group walked 
through the canyon. They 
pulled aside our guide and 
were like, “Do her parents 
know she’s singing that?!” 

Oh, my God. 

I was like, “Yeah, no, they 
don’t. And they’re not going 
to” [laughs]. @ 





ANGELA KOHLER 
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TOTH ANNIVERSARY — 
ЕН 24-26, 2021 > CITI FIELD > NEW YORK CITY 


SEPT EME 
T BILLIE EILISH 
DABABY : RUFUS DU SOL - LEON BRIDGES - PORTUGAL. THE MAN - 24KGOLDN 
FUTURE ISLANDS · FREDDIE GIBBS & THE ALCHEMIST > EARTHGANG 
TATE МОВАЕ - SASHA SLOAN ° ORVILLE PECK ° ODIE - BARTEES STRANGE 
09 NEIGHBORS · RMR - BANKROL HAYDEN - LAUNDRY DAY - LOONY - NASTY CHERRY 


ASAP ROCKY · J BALVIN 
MEGAN THEE STALLION - PHOEBE BRIDGERS - PINK SWEATS - KING PRINCESS 
AMINE - BIG THIEF ° CORDAE - BLEACHERS - AR 120 N A - CHARLOTTE LAWRENCE 


THE BROTHERS MACKLOVITCH (A-TRAK & DAVE 1) - MUNA - BRELAND 
CHILD ° MIKE - OLIVER MALCOLM - NATION OF LANGUAGE · SARAH BARRIOS 


POST MALONE 
21 SAVAGE - ELLIE GOULDING - YOUNG THUG - BURNA BOY - GARLY RAE JEPSEN 
JAMIE XX - DOMINIG FEE - SMINO - DUCK SAUGE - PRINCESS NOKIA 
KOTA THE FRIEND - CAROLINE POLAGHEK - UMI- BACHELOR (JAY SOM + PALEHOUND) - YEEK 
AMAARAE 
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AN ALL AGES EVENT 





The Forever- 


Trump Movement 





Has Won 


The 45th president lost an election and incited a failed 
insurrection, but his grip on the GOP is absolute. Whats next 
for a party at war with democracy — and the future? 


HE HERETICS LEFT the champagne 
and orange juice untouched, but the 
conversation flowed freely all the 
same. It was a cool May morning in 
Washington, D.C., and George Con- 
way, Jennifer Horn, Mike Madrid, 
and Ron Steslow sat behind bulky microphones in 
a darkened studio lit like the Charlie Rose show. Co- 
founders of the Trump-tormenting Lincoln Project, 
enemies of the recently departed 45th president, 
and exiles from their former home in the Republican 
Party, the four had gotten together to tape an episode 
of Steslow's podcast. A hush fell over the studio. The 
filmmaker Fisher Stevens, who is making a documen- 
tary about the Lincoln Project, hovered at the room's 
edges and whispered orders for his cameramen. And 
then there was me, perched on a tiny stool, scrib- 
bling down notes on this distinctly meta scene. 

It was the first time the four Republican outcasts — 
only Madrid is still a registered member of the party 
— had gathered in the same room together, and the 
conversation felt like a reunion, post-mortem, and 
group-therapy session. They had all joined the Lin- 
coln Project to begin with, Steslow said, because they 
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believed that Trump posed a threat not just to the Re- 
publican Party but also to American democracy. (All 
four have since left the group.) Horn, a former chair 
of the New Hampshire Republican Party, said she 
recalled how people accused her of overstating the 
threat Trump represented. 

“They don’t say that now,” Conway, a corporate 
lawyer, writer, Twitter celebrity, and husband to for- 
mer Trump adviser Kellyanne Conway, chimed in. 

“Exactly,” Horn said. “That’s what happened on 
January 6th. And that’s what the entire Trump presi- 
dency was laying the groundwork for.” 

Madrid, a veteran political consultant based in Cal- 
ifornia, recalled the embarrassment he felt watching 
Trump descend the golden escalator in 2015. “For so 
many years, I had been saying this was not who we 
are as a party,” he said. But that emotion turned into 
anger as Trump went on to win the election. That vic- 
tory, Madrid said, was “a betrayal of everything that 
I have spent my entire adult life and professional ca- 
reer working to build.” They all believed that their 
work for the Lincoln Project had helped to defeat 
Trump, and in doing so removed the most immedi- 
ate threat to American democracy. 


But the anti- Trump movement aspired to more 
than to pry Trump from office: It also wanted to 
break his grip on the Republican Party. But by the 
time Conway, Horn, Steslow, and Madrid met in 
Washington, they knew enough to see they had failed 
in that department. Suspended from Twitter, co- 
cooned at Mar-a-Lago, facing legal jeopardy on mul- 
tiple fronts, Trump “still wields formidable power 
over the Republican Party,” Steslow said. The Repub- 
lican leadership had already announced that Trump 
would play a key role in the 2022 midterm elections. 
House Republicans would go on to purge their third- 
highest-ranking member, Liz Cheney, for speaking 
out against Trump’s crusade to undermine trust in 
the 2020 election result and for insisting that Trump 
never hold elected office again. 

“He was repudiated,” George Conway said. 
“He just wasn’t repudiated by a section of the pop- 
ulace that will not look, listen, and speak about the 
things that many of them know to be true. And so 
that’s the problem.” 

That section of the populace Conway spoke of 
now makes up almost the entirety of the Republi- 
can Party. Never before in history has a former pres- 
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ident held such influence over a political party as 
Trump does today, even though the party lost the 
White House and both chambers of Congress under 
his watch. He incited a violent insurrection, spread 
dangerous lies about the election, and violated just 
about every principle and philosophy Republicans 
once claimed to believe in. For a moment afterward, 
some Republicans, even ones loyal to him, repudiat- 
ed Trump. Yet in the days and weeks after he left of- 
fice, faced with charting a new path or reverting to 
Trumpism, Republican leaders as well as rank-and- 
file members have rushed back into the arms of the 
same guy who whipped his followers into such a fren- 
zy that they stormed the Capitol, built a gallows, and 
chanted about hanging the vice president. 

Why did the repudiation instead become a reha- 
bilitation of Donald Trump? The nominal leaders 
of the GOP, people like Kevin McCarthy and Mitch 
McConnell, had the chance to snuff out the insur- 
rectionist elements in their party — and passed it 
up. “Trump lost. He’s gone,” Horn said. GOP politi- 
cians, she added, “can make any choice they want to 
now. They are choosing lies. They are choosing au- 
thoritarianism.” 

Conway said he didn’t think that Republicans be- 
lieved they had a choice at all. They’d spent years fo- 
menting the ugliest elements of the Republican base 
in pursuit of power, and they couldn’t stop it if they 
wanted. “They’ve created a monster,” he said, “that 
they can’t control.” 


WEEK AFTER the January 6th insurrection, 
House Republican leader Kevin McCarthy 
rebuked Trump. McCarthy, nicknamed 
“my Kevin” by Trump, had been one of 
the many Republicans in thrall to Trump. He held 
his tongue when asked about the latest Trump 
scandal, and parroted Trump’s baseless attacks on 
the integrity of the 2020 election. McCarthy was 
forced into hiding in the Capitol complex during 
the insurrection, during which Trump report- 
edly called him to complain that the rioters were 
“more upset about the election than you are.” Now, 
McCarthy demanded Trump ensure a smooth transi- 
tion to Joe Biden’s presidency and suggested censur- 
ing Trump. (Democrats instead impeached Trump 
for the second time.) 

But within days, McCarthy changed his tune. 
Appearing on Fox News, he mounted a tortured 
defense of the president’s actions on January 6th. 
“T was the first person to contact him when the riots” 
were happening, he said. “He didn’t see it. [How] 
he ended the call was saying - telling me, he'll put 
something out to make sure to stop this. And that’s 
what he did, he put a video out later.” (In the same 
video Trump calls the mob “very special” and says 
that he loved them.) 

This whitewashing quickly spread through- 
out the GOP, fueled by conservative media outlets 
such as Fox and Newsmax. Republican lawmakers 
have sought to recast the whole event — despite the 
staggering amount of evidence to come out of that 
tragedy, much of it produced by the insurrection- 
ists themselves — as a bunch of “peaceful patriots” 
and harmless tourists getting harassed by the police. 
This mass delusion extends all the way to the 
top: Senate Republicans led by Minority Leader 
McConnell filibustered a bill to create a bipartisan 
9/11 Commission-style investigation of the events of 
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CRAVEN LEADERSHIP 
GOP leaders like McCarthy and McConnell refuse to rebuke Trump and the MAGA base 
out of fear. “They’ve created a monster,” says George Conway, “that they can’t control.” 


January 6th. Right on cue, Trump himself came out 
in opposition to the commission with the solemnity 
we’ve come to expect from him, blasting the bill as a 
“Democrat trap.” 

“There was an opportunity after January 6th to 
say, ‘Wow, what happened here?’” Rep. Peter Meijer 
(R-Mich.) tells me. “What happened at the Capitol 
was shameful. ... We needed to recognize we had led 
ourselves down a dark and dangerous road.” Instead, 
he says, the pro-Trump faction clung to the Big Lie of 
election fraud, saying: “‘Well, what are you talking 
about? We won.” 

Over the winter and spring, I spoke to half a dozen 
moderate Republican members and anti-Trump GOP 
operatives to understand what had happened. One 
of them was Rep. Adam Kinzinger (R-Ill.), an out- 
spoken leader of the small but vocal anti-Trump fac- 
tion of the party. 

“Its all about the money, man,” Kinzinger tells 
me. Trump may be underwater in the polls, but his 
base adores him more than ever, and that's where 
the money is. Trump's 2020 campaign raised nearly 
$229 million in small-dollar donations. After the elec- 
tion, as Trump whipped his supporters into a frenzy 
over phony election-fraud claims, he raised another 
$170 million in a few months' time. The Trump base, 
in other words, is a spigot of campaign cash. Rep. 
Marjorie Taylor Greene (R-Ga.) — she of the Jewish 
space-laser conspiracy theory — raised more than $3 
million in the first three months of 2021 alone, one 
of the biggest sums of any House member. Kinzing- 
er wasn't the least bit surprised to see McCarthy 
visit Mar-a-Lago soon after the insurrection to enlist 
Trump for the GOP's 2022 midterm efforts. *The fast- 
est way to get the majority back is to raise money,” 
Kinzinger says. 


The energy in the Trump base cuts both ways. 
It can also be used to instill fear — fear that if you're 
insufficiently loyal to Trump, you'll face a prima- 
ry challenger and lose your seat. There's also the 
fear that without Trump the party loses access to all 
that money from the base. Rep. Meijer tells me that 
Trump knows that his base is where the energy is in 
the Republican Party. “It’s that not-so-veiled threat 
— or very direct [threat] when musing about starting 
a third party - that ‘Pll take my supporters and walk 
away, " Meijer says. The GOP also has four years of 
evidence at the ballot box to suggest that, without 
Trump on the ballot, the party can't put together 
a winning coalition in key swing states. Look at the 
2018 midterm elections, when Democrats won in 
a landslide, or the 2021 special elections in Georgia, 
when two Democratic candidates upset incumbent 
Republicans and flipped the Senate majority. “We 
really have an internal electoral calculus problem 
that no one knows how to solve,” Meijer says. 

For now, the solution as envisioned by McCarthy 
and McConnell appears to be twofold: Hug Trump 
tightly, and try to make that a winning coalition by 
locking out a lot of people who aren't in it. In the 
name of "election integrity" and restoring "faith" in 
the system, Republican state legislators have weap- 
onized the Big Lie by introducing hundreds of vot- 
er-suppression laws in nearly every state this year, ac- 
cording to the Brennan Center for Justice. On moral 
grounds, this strategy is cynical and repugnant. As a 
political strategy, it makes perfect sense: The base re- 
veres Trump with near cult-like adoration, and so the 
only way to win is to embrace Trump and his follow- 
ers while making it harder to vote for everyone else. 

Sarah Longwell, a never-Trump Republican who 
founded the group Republican Voters Against Trump, 
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ties together all of these forces into what she calls the 
“Republican triangle of doom.” “There’s a toxic and 
symbiotic relationship between base voters, right- 
wing infotainment, and the politicians,” she tells me. 
Tucker Carlson, Newsmax, and far-right content pro- 
ducers on Facebook and YouTube feed their audienc- 
es a Steady stream of reactionary vitriol and conspir- 
acy theories; the base voters, gorged on right-wing 
infotainment, make ever more extreme and outland- 
ish demands of their politicians; and the politicians, 
fearful of losing their next primary, give those vot- 
ers what they want and get rewarded with money, 
TV airtime, and seniority in the party. 

Consider who replaced Liz Cheney as the chair 
of the House Republican Conference. Rep. Elise 
Stefanik (R-N.Y.) was a pure product of the Republi- 
can establishment. Before she came to Congress, the 
Harvard graduate served in George W. Bush’s White 
House and worked for Paul Ryan during the 2012 
presidential race. She once called herself a “big-tent 
Republican,” and the conservative Club for Growth 
said her voting record made her “very much a liber- 
al.” But as her party bowed to the MAGA crowd, she 
bowed with it, defending Trump during his first im- 
peachment trial and proving herself to be a Trump 
loyalist of the first order. 

What’s so dangerous about this toxic feedback 
loop, Longwell says, is that it justifies the GOP’s 
extreme agenda, like the need for hundreds of 
election-related bills solving an imaginary voter 
fraud. “It’s not just that it has the ability to shift per- 
ceptions,” she says. “It’s that it has the ability to cre- 
ate alternate realities.” 


FEW DAYS AFTER the podcast taping, I flew 
to Texas and walked into the alternate re- 
ality that Longwell had warned me about. 
The conference was called Faith and Free- 
dom. It was hosted by Brian Gibson, a fiery pastor 
from Kentucky who in bearing and enthusiasm re- 
sembles a Christian-right version of Alex Jones, and 
Matt Couch, a pro-Trump podcaster sued by the 
brother of Seth Rich for spreading cruel conspiracy 
theories. This was my chance to tap into the Trum- 
pian base at the root, a trip to the far-right fringes to 
see what was coming next. 

No one wore masks - or, as one of the speakers 
called them, “facial condoms.” (Let that image stay 
with you.) The conference felt like a mix between 
a Christian revival, an anti-lockdown protest, and 
a Las Vegas buffet line of serving up one conspira- 
cy theory after another — about the pandemic (over- 
blown if not fake), about the 2020 election (stolen, 
duh), about critical race theory (a Marxist commu- 
nist plot). There was no disagreement about who 
their enemies were: House Speaker Nancy Pelosi 
(one vendor sold toilet paper with Pelosi’s face on 
it) and President Biden (the same vendor sold “Fuck 
Biden” hats), the Democratic governors of California 
(“Adolf Newsom”) and Kentucky (“Fuhrer Beshear”). 
They raged against the tyranny of mask mandates, 
Dr. Anthony Fauci, and employee-sensitivity train- 
ing. They cheered for cult figures like a Twitter per- 
sonality named Catturd, who enjoyed a brief flurry 
of attention after Trump retweeted several Catturd 
posts about election fraud to the president’s 80 mil- 
lion followers. 

What the attendees stood for was harder to ascer- 
tain. God, the military, the vets, sure, but little by way 





of policies or coherent ideologies. There was more 
anger directed at Big Tech than the usual bogeyman 
of Big Government. The through line for the week- 
end, as best as I could tell, was a profound sense 
of fear and alienation. These people felt like strang- 
ers in their own land, to borrow from the sociologist 
Arlie Russell Hochschild, convinced, despite being 
white and well-off enough to spend hundreds of dol- 
lars to attend this conference, that their country 
was no longer their own. And — here’s the kicker — 
that elections were no longer the way to bring about 
change in their country. Most everyone seemed to 
agree that the 2020 election was one of the great 
crimes of all time and that Donald Trump was the 
rightful winner. Eric Wnuck, an Arizona conserva- 
tive who had led the charge to demand an “audit” of 
the election result in Maricopa County, captured the 
mood when he claimed that a free and fair election 
had been “pilfered by a few deep-state politicians.” 
Wnuck wouldn’t say what the outcome of the 
“audit” would be, but he did leave the audience 





“Democracy is premised 
on elections and changes 
of government,” Daniel 
Ziblatt, co-author of How 
Democracies Die, warns. 
“If you have one party that 
doesn’t know how 
to lose, then democracy 
can't survive." 





with this message: “What I believe you will see is 
gut-wrenching and appalling. And you will never, 
ever trust an election again." 

I heard similar sentiments from other speakers. 
A podcaster and right-wing influencer named Eric 
Matheny said Americans had “witnessed...a hostile 
takeover. An election stolen right before our eyes." 
The country, he went on, would not be *won with 
elections.” Change would happen only on a cultural 
level, within families, in the church, with neighbors 
talking to neighbors. (His motto, he said, was “Always 
be red-pilling.") 

This idea wasn't shared by all the speakers. Dr. 
Cordie Williams, a right-wing podcaster based out of 
California, urged those in the audience to run for of- 
fice themselves. It was up to them to take back their 
communities and push back against the Marxist- 
socialist-communist left. “We can't wait around for a 
Q or somebody to come and save us;" he said. 

But the crowd seemed to gravitate to people like 
Wnuck and Matheny, the ones who cried fraud and 
said elections couldn't be trusted. And why wouldn't 
they? If you believe the 2020 election was a vast 
criminal conspiracy, why would you ever put your 


trust in another election? But that raises a separate, 
more troubling question: What happens when a large 
swath of the population refuses to except the results 
of elections? 

“The Republican Party is now a countercultural 
movement," Madrid tells me. When he joined the 
Republican Party in the late 1980s, it was the estab- 
lishment. Its intellectual forebears were George Will, 
William F. Buckley, Thomas Sowell. Today, the party 
is a reactionary force fracturing into different pieces. 
“The defining feature of the ascendant wing of the 
party is that there is no philosophy. It's devolving, at- 
omizing, and factionalizing,” Madrid says. 

Instead, what unites the party is a resistance to 
change, to modernity, to the future and any sort of 
progress. You get ahead in today's Republican Party 
by performing your opposition to the Democrats, 
sticking it to the libs, and raging against a *woke" 
culture that wants to cancel Dr. Seuss and Mr. Potato 
Head. Catturd is closer to the power center of the Re- 
publican Party than either Mike Madrid or Jennifer 
Horn, Peter Meijer, Adam Kinzinger, or Liz Cheney. 

It’s not hard to see the Republican Party for what 
it is. Base voters fueled by disinformation. Dissent- 
ers treated like apostates. Party leaders who would 
rather have power in an authoritarian America than 
fight for principle in our democratic republic. The 
Republican Party has arrived at a place where it re- 
fuses to lose and will change the rules to ensure that 
it never does. So what happens in a two-party sys- 
tem when one of the major political parties gives up 
on democracy? 

I put this question to Daniel Ziblatt, a Harvard pro- 
fessor and political scientist who co-authored the 
book How Democracies Die and who studies the rise 
and fall of democratic governments. Since World War 
II, in countries with coalition-style governments, na- 
tions such as France and Germany, moderate par- 
ties team up to beat back extremist movements. 
That's not possible in a two-party system like ours, 
Ziblatt tells me, but up to now the two parties have 
done a good job of containing and marginalizing the 
extremist elements in their ranks. Ziblatt acknowl- 
edges that the Republican Party has now ceased to 
do that. Now, there is no position too contorted, no 
hypocrisy too craven in the name of pleasing the 
base and acquiring power. Even if that means attack- 
ing bedrock American principles like free and fair 
elections. “Democracy is premised on elections and 
changes of government," Ziblatt says. *If you have 
one party that doesn't know how to lose, then de- 
mocracy can't survive." 

Rep. Meijer has a more pointed response when 
I ask him the same question. “I think it's not being 
too much of a Cassandra to say I am very worried 
about excusing and normalizing political violence,” 
he tells me. There was “a low to no probability” that 
we would see another mass insurrection like what 
happened on January 6th. But he believes there is 
a high probability that individual members of Con- 
gress could be targeted for intimidation and acts of 
violence. “I don’t put it beyond the realm of assassi- 
nations,” he warns me. 

Meijer goes on, “I can’t help but think that some el- 
ements of my political party would rather have the 
loyalty of a few thousand militants — they would 
rather maintain that — then be able to persuade 
tens of millions of voters. That, to me, is a chilling 
recognition.” @ 
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OPINION 


Tax the Rich! Also the Very 
Affluent! But Mainly the Rich! 


Republicans say tax cuts pay 
for themselves. They never do. 
How about we try something 
that actually does work? 


By AL FRANKEN 


REALLY LIKED President Biden’s address 

to the joint session of Congress in April. 

It’s as if he was saying, “Let’s do all the 

stuff we know we should do but haven’t 

done.” It was a long list. That’s because 
there’s a lot of stuff we know we should do and 
haven’t done. Like infrastructure, child care, 
making sure every kid’s K-12 education has ad- 
equate resources, and addressing the climate 
crisis. 101] cost a lot. But then again, it’s all stuff 
we really can't afford not to do. 

And there is a way to afford it all. Tax the 
rich. Perhaps you've noticed that the rich have 
been getting a lot richer for quite a few decades 
now. According to the Federal Reserve, which 
has no reason to lie about these things, the 
top one percent of Americans, by net worth, 
owned 51.8 percent of stocks. The top 10 per- 
cent owned 87.2 percent. And that's from Q1 of 
2020, just as the pandemic was hitting. Those 
numbers have grown substantially since then. 
According to a study by Americans for Tax | | | 
Fairness and the Institute for Policy Studies | i | | AME | 
released in April, the total wealth owned by a | | | || | || | || MI RN || LI MI] | | 
America’s billionaires grew 55 percent over the | | | | | 
preceding 13 months. 

At the same time, more Americans than 
ever believe that their children aren’t going 
to do as well as them. As the rich get richer, 
our country seems to be falling apart. Accord- 
ing to the World Economic Forum, the United 
States ranks 13th in the world in infrastructure. 
Full disclosure: The World Economic Forum is 
a Swiss NGO and may be biased toward Swit- 
zerland, which it ranks fourth. But move Swit- 
zerland down four or five spots and the United 
States is... still 13th. 

What’s weird is that one of Donald Trump’s 
biggest calling cards during the 2016 campaign 
was that he is a builder. That’s arguable, or 
rather, arguably laughable, or rather, laughable. 
Still, he promised a trillion-dollar infrastructure 
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package — which Americans loved just as much 
as his promise to turn Obamacare into “some- 
thing terrific.” With Trump in the White House, 
it seemed that every week in Washington was 
“Infrastructure Week.” Republicans controlled 
both houses of Congress for Trump’s first two 
years, yet somehow we never had a “Mark Up 
an Infrastructure Bill and Pass It Week.” 

President Biden’s proposal isn’t just a $2.3 
trillion infrastructure package — it’s a $2.3 tril- 
lion jobs bill. And nearly 90 percent of the jobs, 
he said, would not require a college degree. 
Hmm. Has anyone noticed that working-class 
Americans really like to work? Especially in jobs 
that actually accomplish something? Like — get 
this — building new infrastructure. And infra- 
structure that helps the country become more 
resilient in the face of record-breaking wildfires 
and storm surges sounds pretty good to most 
American workers too. 

Mitch McConnell doesn’t like any of this one 
bit, however. This was the Senate minority 
leader’s response the day after Biden’s speech: 
“This administration wants to jack up your 
taxes in order to nudge families toward the 
kind of jobs Democrats want them to have in 
the kind of industries Democrats want to exist.” 

Well, yeah, I guess. If you count tens of thou- 
sands of construction jobs retrofitting build- 
ings to make them more energy-efficient, then, 
yeah. Or how about the jobs replacing lead 
pipes with pipes not made of lead? So our kids 
don’t get brain damage. And, yes, Biden would 
jack up your taxes — if “you” make more than 
$400,000 a year, which puts you in the top two 
percent of the country, by the way. 

Speaking of kids’ brains, here’s why early- 
childhood education is such a no-brainer. Kids 
who have quality early-childhood education 
are less likely to be left back a grade in school. 
Girls are less likely to get pregnant during ado- 
lescence. Students are more likely to graduate 
high school, more likely to go to college. And 
much less likely to go to prison. So, again — one 
of those things we can’t afford not to do. 

Then there's child care. It's something every 
other developed country provides. Here's 
Mitch on child care: “[Democrats want them] 
using the kinds of child-care arrangements 
Democrats want them to pursue....Instead of 
encouraging work and rewarding work and 
helping connect more Americans with opportu- 
nities to work and build their lives, this admin- 
istration is working overtime to break the link 
between work and income." 

Huh? Overwhelmingly, the number-one rea- 
son Americans want reliable and affordable 
day care is so they can go to work! And know 
that their child is safe and well cared for. What 
Mitch was really saying is, “I am completely out 
of touch. It's almost as if I haven't talked to a 
normal person in three decades." 

So who does McConnell talk to? The wealthy. 
And, of course, the very wealthy. Not to men- 
tion the very, very wealthy. Many of them are 
brilliant, industrious folks who have worked 
hard and smart all their lives, building great 


businesses and providing employment for lots 
of hardworking Americans. 

Mostly, however, these people were mere- 
ly born and had the good fortune of being the 
child or descendant of one of those brilliant, 
hardworking types. Or of less brilliant, less 
hardworking white gentry who owned planta- 
tions and the people who did the backbreaking 
work on them, or scoundrels who took lands 
from Native Americans. All of that comes under 
the heading of Dynastic Wealth. I know some 
of these people. I’ve raised money from them. 
(There are actually very wealthy people who 
think they should be paying more in taxes.) 

In fact, taxing the rich is a good idea accord- 
ing to everyone who understands that trickle- 
down economics has failed spectacularly for 
decades. Paying your fair share is common 
sense, and the American people know it. In a 
poll last year, 64 percent of Americans (and 
more than half of Republicans) strongly or 
somewhat agreed that *the very rich should 


“Every bit of what President 
Biden proposed is in everyone's 
best interest. It's not only 
ridiculous we're 13th in the world 
in infrastructure. Its dangerous. 
If a bridge collapses, a Mercedes 
drops as fast as a Hyundai." 


contribute an extra share of their total wealth 
each year to support public programs." 

Yet Republicans keep insisting that the very 
rich contribute a smaller and smaller share of 
their exploding income. In 2017, Republicans 
weakened the estate tax, so that you would be 
exempt from paying taxes on an inheritance 
unless it exceeded $11.2 million; that threshold 
used to be $5.5 million. So only about 1,900 es- 
tates paid an estate tax in 2018. 

From 1978 to 2018, CEO compensation grew 
940 percent, according to the Economic Policy 
Institute. And yet, in 2017, Trump and the Re- 
publican Congress cut the corporate tax rate 
from 35 percent to 21 percent. Corporate execs 
promised to reinvest the savings, creating an 
economic boom. Instead, they used it to buy 
back stock and give themselves huge bonus- 
es. Some companies, like FedEx and Nike, have 
paid no federal taxes at all in the past three 
years. So Biden has proposed raising the cor- 
porate rate to 28 percent. I think it should be 
36 percent. I taught my kids that if they didn't 
keep their promises, they'd be punished. 

Biden is seeking $80 billion in new funding 
for the IRS over the next 10 years. And those 
enforcement dollars will be aimed at — the rich 
and very affluent! Trump, who paid $750 in fed- 
eral income taxes in 2017 and zero for many 
years prior, made huge reductions in IRS staff- 


ing. The IRS under Trump audited Americans 
with incomes under $25,000 at a higher rate 
than those with income up to $500,000. Au- 
dits of the wealthy were drastically reduced be- 
cause the auditors capable of investigating the 
complicated tax-avoidance schemes of the rich 
were drummed out by Trump apparatchiks. 

The Biden folks say that they'll capture an 
additional $800 billion in revenue by beefing 
up the IRS. Over-optimistic? Probably. But let's 
say it's only $280 billion. Disappointing, sure. 
But it's $280 billion! 

It would help us do all that other stuff Biden 
talked about — free community and technical 
college, electric cars, more spending on R&D, 
funding for K-12 schools so that the quality of 
a kid's education doesn't depend on her com- 
munity's tax base, expanding on the Affordable 
Care Act to finally join every other developed 
country in making health care a right. 

All in all, Biden hopes to raise $1.5 trillion 
over the next decade by cutting out tax loop- 
holes and raising the top individual tax rate 
to 39.6 percent, where it was when George W. 
Bush took office. McConnell has called that a 
nonstarter: No infrastructure bill if there are 
any tax increases. Really? Do you really think 
America will go for that? No infrastructure if 
there's any tax hike on people making more 
than $400K a year? 

Americans like what they heard from this 
president. Just like they liked the American Res- 
cue Plan, which includes a $3,000-per-child 
tax credit, which will cut childhood poverty 
in half. Which was something that not one Re- 
publican at the joint session stood and applaud- 
ed for. *Cut childhood poverty in half? Nah! 
Don't like it!!!” 

Its hard to know what they could possibly 
be thinking. The GOP is barely a political party 
now. And what's left of it is dedicated to nothing 
— nothing other than propping up the dumbest 
lie — the lie that somehow the election was sto- 
len from a malevolent, vindictive narcissist who 
got 7 million fewer votes than the other guy. 

The cult of Trump is what they are running 
on, rather than proposing any legislation that 
could actually do some good for people. And to 
win with that record, they will have to suppress 
a lot of votes, use a lot of dark money, and sling 
a lot of disinformation to regain power — and 
by all indications, that’s the plan. In the wake of 
the Democrats’ win in November, Republicans 
introduced 361 bills in state legislatures across 
the country that would make it harder for peo- 
ple to access the ballot box. Not subtle. And I 
suspect that voters are on to them. 

Nihilism may work elsewhere. But this 
is America. And Americans want to lead the 
world again. And to create a better, stronger, 
and more confident nation. 

The fact is that every bit of what President 
Biden proposed is in everyone’s best interest. 
It’s not just ridiculous that we’re 13th in the 
world in infrastructure. It’s dangerous. If a 
bridge collapses, a Mercedes drops as fast as 
a Hyundai. @ 
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CLIMATE 


How Brazil's president is trying 
to hold the rainforest hostage 
and profit off the climate crisis 


By JEFF GOODELL 


HERE’S NO PRISON (yet) for climate crim- 
inals, but if there was, Brazilian Presi- 
dent Jair Bolsonaro would have a spider- 
infested cell all to himself. Now that Trump 
is gone, Bolsonaro — a.k.a. “The Trump of the Trop- 
ics" or “Captain Chain Saw"- is the most danger- 
ous climate denier in the world. In his two years as 
president, Bolsonaro has presided over the destruc- 
tion of about 10,000 square miles of the Brazilian 
rainforest, one of the most precious ecosystems on 
the planet. And like Trump, Bolsonaro is proud of 
his efforts to fuck up the planet. If people were so 
concerned about climate change, he once suggest- 
ed, they could eat less and “poop every other day” 
to save the Earth. When Pope Francis called out the 
^blind and destructive mentality" behind razing the 
rainforest, Bolsonaro responded by telling journal- 
ists, “Brazil is the virgin that every foreign pervert 
wants to get their hands on." 
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If the climate crisis weren't so urgent, Bolsonaro 
would be a problem only for Brazilians. But Bra- 
zil is a key player in the push to zero-out global car- 
bon pollution. Rainforests absorb about 10 percent 
of CO2 emissions. With every square mile of rainfor- 
est that is cut down, the Paris Agreement’s target of 
keeping global temperature rise below 1.5 C becomes 
more and more unattainable. “If we can’t do some- 
thing about deforestation in Brazil, then the 1.5 C tar- 
get is probably out of reach,” says Jake Schmidt, se- 
nior strategic director for climate with the Natural 
Resources Defense Council. 

At Joe Biden's climate summit in April, Bolsonaro 
talked a good game, committing to ending illegal de- 
forestation by 2030. He also moved up the date for be- 
coming carbon neutral from 2060 to 2050, and prom- 
ised to double the budget for enforcing the forest's 
protections. But according to a number of sources 
and published accounts, Brazil's minister of the envi- 
ronment, Ricardo Salles, made the deal more explic- 
it in backstage negotiations with the U.S. and other 
countries: Pay us $1 billion and we'll cut deforesta- 
tion by 40 percent for one year. 

“It’s extortion,” argues Marcio Astrini, the execu- 
tive secretary of the Brazilian Climate Observatory, 
an alliance of 63 civil society organizations. “Bolso- 


THE DAMAGE DONE 
“Deforestation has no 
rēlation to economic 
growth,” says an 
expeft. "It's just 
organized crime.” 





Shakedown in the Amazon 


naro and his team are saying, ‘If you don’t give us the 
money, we don’t know what will happen to the Ama- 
zon.’ Everyone knows Bolsonaro is not interested in 
the climate. He is only interested in using the climate 
to extort money to use for himself and his friends.” 


THE AMAZON RAINFOREST has been around for 55 
million years and is one of the most biologically com- 
plex regions of the world, home to one-tenth of all 
living plant and animal species. The entire Amazon 
basin includes eight South American countries, but 
Brazil holds about two-thirds of it. 

Globally, about 300,000 square miles of tropi- 
cal forests were lost between 2013 and 2019 - that’s 
the equivalent of clearing more than five Manhattans 
every day for seven years. About one-quarter of that 
destruction happened in Brazil, and it was almost 
entirely driven by commercial agriculture, which in 
Brazil is mostly cattle and soy plantations. 

But to call it “commercial agriculture” is a bit of 
a stretch. In Brazil, almost all of this deforestation 
happens illegally, by settlers with chain saws and 
bulldozers who just clear the land, sell the wood, 
and start raising cattle or soy. As Beto Verissimo, 
co-founder of Imazon, a Brazilian research institute 
that promotes sustainable development, puts it, *De- 
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forestation has no relation to economic growth. It’s 
just organized crime.” 

And it’s a crime with increasingly dire implications 
not just for Brazilians, but for the entire planet. For 
one thing, tropical rainforests, with their stagger- 
ing biodiversity, are a likely cradle of dangerous new 
pathogens. Cutting down rainforests is a good way 
to release those pathogens and, perhaps, unleash a 
new pandemic. 

For another, rampant deforestation risks trans- 
forming the rainforest from a carbon sink to a carbon 
source (as trees grow, they absorb CO2 and store car- 
bon; when they die, that stored carbon is released). It 
could also trigger a larger collapse of the entire rain- 
forest ecosystem. Rainforests create their own weath- 
er systems, including rainfall. As the size of the rain- 
forest declines, it lengthens the forest’s dry season, 
triggering even greater warming and drying, killing 
trees in the nearby still-intact forest, and eventually 
causing the entire ecosystem to shift from rainforest 
to savanna. Such a collapse would dramatically alter 
weather patterns throughout the Southern Hemi- 
sphere and accelerate climate chaos in ways that 
even the most doom-y climate activists would pre- 
fer not to imagine. 

The tipping point for such a collapse in the Ama- 
zon is between 20 and 25 percent deforestation, ac- 
cording to one study. Right now, 15 to 17 percent of 
the forest has already been cut down. “If you exceed 
the threshold,” Carlos Nobre, a Brazilian climate and 
tropical-forest expert has said, “50 to 60 percent of 
the forest could be gone over three to five decades.” 

Large-scale deforestation began in Brazil in the 
1970s with government policies that encouraged set- 
tlement, and continued unimpeded for the next 20 
years. Between 1978 and 2001, the amount of de- 
forested land increased fourfold. Overall, the pop- 
ulation of the Amazon increased from 2.9 million in 
1960 to 25.5 million by 2010. Logging also thrived, as 
the demand for mahogany and other hardwoods in 
Asia and Europe soared in the 1990s. 

By 2000, the damage from deforestation was caus- 
ing an outcry among activists, and Brazilian author- 
ities took action. National parks and indigenous re- 
serves were created, and those protections were 
stringently enforced with a robust forest service and 
budget. Between 2002 and 2016, the rate of defor- 
estation fell dramatically. “We were getting it under 
control,” says Astrini. At its peak, Brazil likely re- 
duced emissions by more than 1.3 gigatons of CO2 
per year. By comparison, in their best year, the U.S., 
Japan, and the EU together reduced emissions by less 
than a quarter of that. 

But when Bolsonaro took office in 2019, that prog- 
ress ended. His winning coalition of right-wing na- 
tionalists and pro-development centrists didn’t give 
a shit about climate change. He immediately slashed 
budgets for monitoring and enforcement in the Am- 
azon. “Bolsonaro has basically said, ‘We’re open 
for business, ” says NRDC’s Schmidt. “‘If you guys 
wanna deforest, we’re not going to do any enforce- 
ment on it. ” 

Less than a year after Bolsonaro took office, the 
Amazon exploded in flames. More than 3,500 square 
miles of the rainforest burned, blackening the skies 
in Sao Paulo and bringing international attention to 
the destruction of the rainforest under Bolsonaro’s 
watch. Bolsonaro blamed NGOs, which were trying 
to “bring problems to Brazil.” French President Em- 


manuel Macron called Bolsonaro’s deforestation pol- 
icies *ecocide" and tweeted: “Our house is burning. 
Literally. The Amazon rainforest — the lungs which 
produce 20 percent of our planet’s oxygen — is on 
fire. It is an international crisis.” 

Bolsonaro was unrepentant, telling Macron and 
everyone else to butt out: “The Amazon is ours, not 
yours.” 


OW, WITH SO MUCH AT STAKE in the up- 
coming COP26 meeting, i.e., the U.N. 
climate-change negotiations scheduled for 
this November, the question is what to 
do about Bolsonaro’s rainforest extortion demands. 
Any hope of hitting the 1.5 C target depends on dra- 
matically reining in deforestation in Brazil. But any 
hope of dramatically reining in de- 
forestation depends on Bolsonaro 
taking action. And because he is a 
thug, the only way to do that is to 
pay him (or, if you prefer, to pay the 
nation of Brazil, which amounts to 
the same thing). 

This is not a new idea. The 
Green Climate Fund, for example, 
which the rich nations of the world 
have promised to fund at a level 
of $100 billion a year, is expressly 
designed to pay poorer nations to 
do things that will avoid CO2 emis- 
sions. The Amazon Fund, which 
developed nations created to save 
the rainforest, has spent more than 
$500 million on projects to pre- 
vent and combat deforestation 
(Norway was the biggest contribu- 
tor until it cut funding in response 
to Bolsonaro’s slash-and-burn pol- 
itics). On the campaign trail last 
year, Biden went so far as to prom- 
ise he’d mobilize nations to pay Brazil $20 billion to 
keep the South American country from destroying 
the rainforest. 

From Bolsonaro’s point of view, the trouble is, all 
this money comes with restrictions. It requires over- 
sight, citizen involvement, transparency in account- 
ing. Bolsonaro wants to use it for whatever he wants, 
Astrini says, “including paying off his friends and 
supporters.” 

So this is the dilemma right now. Biden and EU 
leaders are making a big push toward COP26, hoping 
to demonstrate that the ghost of Trump is gone and 
the world is finally taking the climate crisis serious- 
ly. It will be impossible to make that case if Brazil is 
not on board — and Bolsonaro, of course, knows this, 
which gives him a lot of leverage in the negotiations. 

Brazilian NGOs and others have been writing letters 
to the White House, telling Biden not to trust a word 
that Bolsonaro says. ^We're being told that the U.S. is 
basically running into a trap with Brazil,” says Alden 
Meyer, a longtime U.S. climate-policy analyst who is 
now with E3G, a climate-change think tank. “We are 
being told he is making commitments that he has no 
intention of keeping, and that they wouldn’t have the 
kinds of structures in place to assure good use of the 
funds, even if they were committed.” 

Rather than giving in to Bolsonaro, the White 
House and others who are involved in climate nego- 
tiations are trying to essentially cut Bolsonaro and 
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Bolsonaro has presided over 
the destruction of 10,000 square 
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his team out of the negotiations. Or at least neuter 
them. This means trying to come up with incentives 
for state governments in Brazil that are committed to 
limiting deforestation, as well as finding new ways to 
apply economic pressure. 

One tool is consumer action. “Products associated 
with deforestation are becoming like blood dia- 
monds,” says Schmidt. “Increasingly, people don’t 
want to have anything to do with them.” The EU has 
proposed a number of import restrictions on prod- 
ucts derived from deforestation, and similar restric- 
tions are in the works in a number of states, includ- 
ing New York and California. 

Another new proposal is a $1 billion public-pri- 
vate partnership initiative called the Lowering Emis- 
sions by Accelerating Forest finance Coalition, or 
LEAF. The effort, which was an- 
nounced at Biden’s climate sum- 
mit, would involve major compa- 
nies like Amazon, Salesforce, and 
GlaxoSmithKline. They would pur- 
chase emissions-reductions cred- 
its from forestry projects in coun- 
tries around the world — essentially 
paying countries to keep their for- 
ests healthy. 

“Our tool kit for the last cou- 
ple of decades has been to throw 
a bunch of money at climate prob- 
lems and to try to convince gov- 
ernments to move forward,” says 
Schmidt. “Now our tool kit is both 
carrots and sticks. We have corpo- 
rate players, subnational players. 
There are a lot more options to try 
to drive change than there were a 
few short years ago.” 

The political dynamic in Brazil is 
changing fast, too. Bolsonaro’s en- 
vironment minister, Salles, is under 
investigation for a number of crimes related to the ex- 
port of thousands of shipments of illegally sourced 
wood. Bolsonaro’s oldest son, Flavio, who was elect- 
ed to the Senate the same year his father won the 
presidency, has been charged with graft and money 
laundering for theft of public funds. Other family 
members, including Bolsonaro’s wife, have also been 
implicated in various unsavory financial deals. 

Bolsonaro’s popularity is also in rapid decline, driv- 
en by his disastrous handling of the Covid pandemic 
(he called it “a little flu”), which has contributed to 
the deaths of nearly a half-million Brazilians. Anger 
and political divisions are growing. In May, wildcat 
miners opened fire with automatic weapons on an 
indigenous Yanomami reserve in the Amazon (five 
people died, including two kids who drowned while 
trying to flee). Hunger is rising. In late May, tens of 
thousands of Brazilians took to the streets to demand 
Bolsonaro’s impeachment. 

With a presidential election looming in 2022, 
many Brazilian climate activists have abandoned 
hope of influencing Bolsonaro and are already look- 
ing ahead to new leadership. “We are trying to work 
with civil society — banks, agribusiness, indigenous 
leaders, universities — for how to move Brazil from a 
pariah to a leader,” says Astrini. “We are crossing the 
desert now — but deserts have an end.” 

But as the criminal reign of Bolsonaro has made all 
too clear, so do rainforests. @ 
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ROM THE OUTSIDE, 
the house isn’t terribly different from others on 
the block: a cozy bungalow in L.A.’s Highland 
Park neighborhood with an old lilac tree blooming 
near the entrance. In fact, it’s legendary: the place 
where a prodigal teenager and her older brother 
recorded the album that made Billie Eilish Pirate 
Baird O’Connell the queen of Gen-Z pop. 

Its a location familiar to any Eilish fan, and at 
first glance on an absurdly beautiful day in April, 
not much appears to have changed about the house 
in the couple of years since it became famous, 
along with its teenage occupant. The O’Connell 
family’s rescue dog, Pepper, trudges through the 
backyard, now joined by Eilish’s year-old rescue, 
Shark, a gray pit bull. Signs of home-schooling lin- 
ger in common areas, like an old-fashioned pencil 
sharpener attached to the wall and dingy supplies 
precariously placed on a desk. 

But look closer, and plenty is different. For start- 
ers, contemporary pop’s most famous home stu- 
dio, set up in the childhood bedroom of Billie’s 
brother Finneas, is no longer a studio. Instead, the 
siblings’ mom, Maggie Baird, has taken over the 
space. “It still looks similar. There’s just no equip- 
ment,” Billie insists as she greets me in her kitchen, 
gathering ingredients and utensils for the cookies 
she wants to bake. Her mom’s added a blue rug to 
the bedroom and sleeps there with their cat, Misha. 
“We kept [the studio] for a while, then we were like 
‘We don't need this; ” Eilish says. 

Finneas moved out a couple of years ago, set- 
tling down in Los Feliz with his influencer girlfriend 
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Claudia Sulewski. He constructed a new studio in 
his basement, where he and Eilish began record- 
ing music last year. Eilish is, at first, cagey about ad- 
mitting that she's moved out as well. “I’m secretive 
about what's really going on,” she offers conspira- 
torially, rummaging around the cabinets of her par- 
ents' kitchen like a college student visiting home on 
a long weekend. “It’s been a couple of years now 
where I've been doing my own thing. But secretly, 
because nobody needs to know that." 

Eilish hasn't been totally lying about where she 
lives; she still spends a lot of nights in her child- 
hood bedroom. *I just love my parents, so I want to 
be around them,” she says, shrugging. Maggie and 
her husband, Patrick O'Connell, buzz in and out 
of the kitchen, commenting on the cookie baking 
and helping Eilish use the old oven. Eilish is sport- 
ing her new blond-bombshell 
look. A 180 from her for- 
merly signature black-with- e e 
green-roots 'do, the new hair 
caused an uproar when she 
debuted it on Instagram in 
March. Today it's damp from 
a shower, and she's cozied 
up in a black T-shirt from her 
own merch store, along with 
a pair of matching sweats. On today's menu are 
vegan, gluten-free peanut-butter-and-chocolate- 
chip cookies. She's reading off an old recipe dis- 
played on a food-stained printout that has clear- 
ly been well-utilized over the years. Eilish used to 
make them whenever she was sad. *It was a thera- 
peutic thing for me,” she explains. 

Its been a while since she's made the cookies 
(*You're seeing history," she teases). She's found 
other ways to process her feelings, namely through 
writing her second album, Happier Than Ever, 
which is due out July 30th. The title is no fiction: 
She has, in fact, felt happier than she ever had 
before. But like a lot of things in her life, it's not 
quite that simple. 

“Almost none of the songs on this album are joy- 
ful," Eilish explains, refuting the possibility that 
her second album is the bright, cheery counter- 
point to 2019's When We All Fall Asleep, Where Do 
We Go? The Babadook-inspired debut conjured up 
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vivid memories of night terrors and lucid dreams 
over textures ranging from industrial electro-pop 
to jazzy ballads. Her videos were just as dark, full of 
spiders and black tears covering her face. 

On the surface, Happier Than Ever is a different 
kind of nightmare. Emotional abuse, power strug- 
gles, and mistrust — stories drawn from Eilish’s life 
and the lives of people she knows — take up much 
of the lyrics, alongside musings on fame and fan- 
tasies of secret romantic rendezvous. The sound 
is mellowed out from the haunted-house sprawl of 
her debut: lush, somber, mesmerizing electronic 
soundscapes trickle down your spine, right along 
with Eilish's words. 

And yet, even on the darkest songs there are mo- 
ments of reflection, growth and, most important, 
hope. This is an album from someone who began 

to heal long before she wrote it. Or at 
least tried to. 


AVE YOU EVER gotten stung on your 
head by a bee?" 

Eilish mentions she got stung *like 
20 times" on a camping trip when she 
was eight or nine. It's a story she's 
told before. *I don't know why that 
popped into my head,” she says. “Why 

did that pop into my head? I have no idea.” 

She posed the question after a bit of mesmer- 
ized silence as we watched Shark go to town on an 
empty can of peanut butter. Eilish doesn’t like si- 
lence; she even narrates the cookie baking like a 
food vlogger. She shows me how to make oat flour 
(“It’s literally oats on their own; pour them in this 
thing [a Vitamix blender], full power”) and figuring 
out the right chocolate chip to peanut-butter-dough 
ratio. (“Some people like too many. I like too little.”) 

“I can't go to the bathroom without watching 
something on my phone;" she says. *I can't brush 
my teeth. I can't wash my face.” Over the past year 
she rewatched a lot of things: Sherlock, The Office 
“probably like six times,” New Girl “like four times,” 
Jane the Virgin. There was also time for Good Girls, 
Killing Eve, The Flight Attendant, The Undoing, and 
Promising Young Woman “like four times.” 

“Tt’s all on my phone,” she explains. She rarely 
watches anything on TV, except The Twilight Saga, 


“| have such a loud personality 


that it makes people feel like they 
know everything about me and 
they literally don't at all." 
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which she took in for the first time recently, with a 
friend. “I just watch it while I do anything because 
it takes my mind off the reality of life. I should go on 
My Strange Addiction,” she says, coincidentally ref- 
erencing her 2019 song of the same name (which, 
by the way, samples dialogue from The Office). 
Eilish can’t really go outside anymore. There 
are paparazzi and creeps waiting for her every 
move, and some have threatened her safety to the 
point that she needed a restraining order against 
them. The instant recognizability of her When We 
All Fall Asleep-era look — bright-green hair, over- 
size clothes, saucer-like ocean eyes — helped keep 
her caged. She grew resentful: “I was a kid and I 
wanted to do kid shit. I didn’t want to be not able 
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to fucking go to a store or the mall. I was very angry 
and not grateful about it.” 

When We All Fall Asleep and the image she pro- 
jected at the time marked her uniqueness from 
the rest of the pop world. But those things also 
cemented a view of her she’d love to leave behind. 
I mention an instruction during a musical challenge 
on a recent season of RuPaul’s Drag Race where a 
competing drag queen was told the song she was 
performing was “very Billie Eilish." 

“What do they think when they think that? Do 
they think what the internet thinks, which is whis- 
pering or whatever the fuck people say? Anytime I 
see an impression on the internet, it just reminds 
me how little the internet knows about me. Like, I 


really don't share shit. I have such a loud personali- 
ty that makes people feel like they know everything 
about me and they literally don't at all” She wants 
people to understand a few things: *That I can sing. 
That I’m a woman. That I have a personality.” Hap- 
pier Than Ever offers a statement on all of the above. 

“Anytime I hear somebody say, ‘Oh, your songs 
sound the same, it gets me. That's one thing I re- 
ally try hard to not do. I think the people that say 
that have literally only heard ‘Bad Guy’ and ‘There- 
fore I Am" " Both of those songs feature Eilish’s ten- 
dency for muted, moody sing-rapping. These days, 
she's channeling the jazziness in her voice, a tim- 
bre honed from years of touring, on songs like *My 
Future" and *Your Power." 
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"Its OK to be traumatized by something, 
but there’s no excuse for abusing people. I feel 
like everything is excuses, excuses, excuses.” 


Eilish's privacy was more 
precious than she had ini- 
tially realized. She put a lot 
of herself out for the world 
to consume early in her ca- 
reer, when she was an *an- 
noying 16-year-old" (her 
words) trying to engage 
with her fandom the way 
she wanted her favorite artists like Justin Bieber to 
do back when she was a preteen fan. *It's sad be- 
cause I can't give the fans everything they want,” 
she says. “The bigger I’ve gotten, the more I under- 
stand why [my favorite celebrities] couldn't do all 
the things I wanted them to do." 

She struggles to find the right way to frame it. *It 
wouldn't make sense to people who aren't in this 
world. If I said what I was thinking right now, [the 
fans] would feel the same way I did when I was 11. 
They'd be like, *It would be so easy. You could just 
do it? No. It's crazy the amount of things you don't 
think about before it's right in front of you.” 

Eilish describes her life as “normal as hell,” and 
at times, it is. She's watching Twilight. Going on 
first dates again, as discreetly as possible. Get- 
ting first tattoos (she got a giant black dragon on 
her right thigh in November and “Eilish,” in an or- 
nate, gothic font, in the middle of her chest the day 
after the 2020 Grammys). “That’s why it's hilarious 
when I see, like, ‘10 reasons why we think Billie 
Eilish is in the illuminati, ” she says. “I’m like, you 
know how regular I am, dude?" 

She wants to share more details with her fans, 
but the thought makes her nervous. The songs on 
Happier Than Ever are buzzing with the fear of *in- 
terviews, interviews, interviews," of the names of 
abusers or toxic friends being forever tied to her, of 
her own words coming back to haunt her. 

“I wish that I could tell the fans everything I 
think and feel and it wouldn't live on the internet 
forever. And be spoken about and called problem- 
atic, or called whatever the fuck anybody wants to 
call any thoughts that a human has,” she explains. 
“The other sad thing is that they don't actually 
know me. And I don't really know them, but obvi- 
ously we're connected. The problem is you feel like 
you know somebody, but you don't. And then it's 
like, yeah. It's just a lot." 

We move outside, to the sole picnic table in the 
yard, and enjoy the warm, crumbly peanut butter 
cookies. Shark finds a particularly bright patch of 
sunlight to lie in. Suddenly, he hops up and runs 
along the fence, in response to the barks of a neigh- 
bor's dog that he desperately wants to befriend. 
Eilish is a bit jealous. 

“Don’t you just wish that was you?" 


өө 
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Y MOM WAS SAYING this yesterday,” 
Eilish says. “When you're happier 
than ever, that doesn't mean you're 
the happiest that anyone's ever 
been. It means you're happier than 
you were before." 

After an adolescence plagued with 
depression, body dysmorphia, self- 
harm, and suicidal thoughts, Eilish 
started feeling better in the summer of 2019, while 
on tour in Europe. It was shortly after the release of 
When We All Fall Asleep, and she was seeing a thera- 
pist, had just broken up with a boyfriend, and was 
joined on the road with one of her best friends (as 
well as, of course, her parents and brother). *I was 
thriving," she says. *I felt exactly like who I was. 
Everything around me was exactly how it was sup- 
posed to be. I felt like I was getting better. I felt hap- 
pier than ever. And I tried to continue that." 

Early 2020 was a whirlwind. Eilish swept the 
Big Four categories at the Grammys and started a 
headlining tour that would have eaten up most of 
her year. She was more excited than she had been 
for previous tours, which left her with sprained an- 
kles, shin splints, and chronic pain. She played all 
of three dates before the pandemic forced her to 
cancel the rest. 

Eilish kind of got to say goodbye to the When We 
All Fall Asleep era (and the look that helped make 
her famous) at the Grammys this year, performing 
the one-off single *Everything I Wanted" with Fin- 
neas. Happier Than Ever was nearly complete, but 
she wasn't yet ready to show off her new blond 
look. So she hid it beneath a green-and-black wig. 
“It was weird,” she reflects. “I was playing this for- 
mer Billie Eilish with green hair, singing a song 
from a year and a half prior, while I have 16 new 
songs that I haven't put out yet. The fans didn't 
really even know that it was a goodbye to an era. 
That's kind of heartbreaking but endearing at the 
same time." 

Recorded as the world went on pause, Happier 
Than Ever was an opportunity to dig into her per- 
sonal trauma. “I went through some crazy shit, and 
it really affected me and made me not want to go 
near anyone ever," she says, though she declines 
to give details. 

Like everything Eilish does, the lyrics are sure to 
spark debate, side-eye emojis, and conspiracy the- 
ories as people ponder who she's singing about. 
The songs are a mosaic of experience, ripped from 
her own life and those of people she knows. They 
juggle deadbeats, secret lovers, emotional abusers. 
Eilish won't name names or get into specifics, and 
she's quick to remind that this is not just her life 
she's talking about. But she also says the stories in 


the new songs are more honest than When We Fall 
Asleep, which she describes as *almost all fictional." 

Eilish says she's letting go of the Old Billie, who 
would tuck away her own emotions to make others 
feel better. “There’ve been times where I’ve been 
really affected by somebody, and I said to them, 
‘I need to tell you how you've made me feel? And 
they said something that was like, ‘I can't handle 
this right now. I just can't handle this right now. 
This is going to be too much for me? ” 

She says she spent so long “being fucked with” 
and had to realize that while the toxic traits she 
sings about were often born out of pain, that 
doesn’t make it OK. “I was talking to a friend about 
their life, and they told me all this crazy trauma- 
tizing shit that happened to them. And I’m like, 
‘Oh, right, you don’t have to treat everyone like a 
piece of garbage, just because you’ve been hurt.’ 
It’s OK to be traumatized by something and have 
bad instincts, but also, there’s no excuse for abus- 
ing people. There just is not. I feel like everything 
is excuses all the time. Excuses, excuses.” 

Album opener “Getting Older” was particular- 
ly harrowing to write. “Wasn’t my decision to be 
abused,” she sings over a delicately plucking synth 
beat. By the end, she lays bare what’s on her mind. 
“Pve had some trauma/Did things I didn’t wanna/ 
Was too afraid to tell ya/But now I think it’s time.” 
Eilish recognizes how shocked listeners may be by 
the rawness of the song. “I had to take a break in 
the middle of writing that one, and I wanted to cry, 
because it was so revealing. And it’s just the truth.” 

The title track, which starts like a mopey break- 
up song, then fires off into an electric-guitar-driven 
rager, was the first thing she started writing for the 
album, back on the European tour where she felt 
like she was thriving. The rest of the songs bare dif- 
ferent kinds of catharsis, teetering between sexy, 
electronic beats and warm folkiness, reminiscent 
of her earliest music. Each song is delicate, sensu- 
ous, and balancing naked vulnerability with a bit of 
self-protective confidence posturing. 

Writing about her deepest emotions wasn’t easy 
for someone who had painstakingly kept the de- 
tails of her relationships under lock and key. “I’ve 
been in two [relationships],” she says. “I’ve experi- 
enced a lot in what I have done. But I’ve never been 
in something really real and normal.” The news 
cycle and fan response to her Apple TV documen- 
tary, The World’s a Little Blurry, earlier this year ce- 
mented her decision not to name names or get spe- 
cific about details in the new songs. People are like 
“Well, you're an artist, so when you put something 
out there like that, you can’t expect people to not 
dive into it тоге’ Yes I can,” she says. “You should 
absolutely respect me giving you this much infor- 
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mation and saying, “This is all you get.’ The rest is 
for my own brain.” 

The most the world has gotten to see of Eilish’s 
romantic life was in The World’s a Little Blurry, 
which spanned from the final weeks of recording 
When We All Fall Asleep in late 2018 through the 
2020 Grammy Awards. Eilish wasn't necessarily 
psyched for it to come out. “I don't like to share 
that part of my life, and I was not planning on shar- 
ing that part of my life ever,” she says. 

Her ex, Brandon Adams, an artist who performs 
under the name 7:AMP, played a pivotal role in the 
film. The World's a Little Blurry showcases a painful 
give-and-take between Eilish and Adams, who was 
then in his twenties. In the aftermath of the docu- 
mentary, fans went after Adams and his family on 
social media. 

Many have assumed Eilish's chilling single *Your 
Power," which mentions a relationship between 
a teen girl and an older man, is about Adams. Ei- 
lish — who released the song in late April, along 
with a statement saying, in part, “this is about 
many different situations that we've all either wit- 
nessed or experience" — strongly objects to this 
notion. “Everybody needs to shut up,” she says. 
The documentary, she insists, ^was a microscop- 
ic, tiny, tiny little bit of that relationship. Nobody 
knows about any of that, at all. I just wish people 
could just stop and see things and not have to say 
things all the time.” 


tially due to some peak-mom advice from Mag- 
gie early in the pandemic. After nearly a month 
of lockdown, Maggie suggested that her kids get 
on a weekly schedule. Every Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, Eilish would drive her matte- 
black Dodge Challenger over to Finneas' house. 
Some days they would write songs. Other days 
they'd play Animal Crossing or Beat Saber. Every 
day they would eat good meals: “A lot of Taco Bell, 
homemade pizza, taro boba, Thai food,” Eilish lists. 
“Crossroads and Little Pine. Nic’s once. Fatburger 
once. It was such a reward.” 

In The World’s a Little Blurry, the teen’s misery 
is palpable as she finishes When We АП Fall Asleep. 
Eilish and Finneas had been largely left to their 
own devices, but pressure still loomed from the 
label. There were deadlines (the album was due 
right around her 17th birthday), constant meet- 
ings, and an expectation that a star was about to 
be born, thanks to a couple of years of growing 
buzz. “I hated every second of it,” she admits. “I 
hated writing. I hated recording. I literally hated it. 
I would’ve done anything else. I remember think- 
ing there’s no way I’m making another album after 
this. Absolutely not.” 

This time, there was no pressure. No notes from 
the label. No meetings. No rush to meet deadlines. 
“No one has a say anymore,” Billie says. “It’s lit- 
erally me and Finneas and no one else.” On April 
3rd, 2020, the first day of their new weekly work 


“Tm pretty good at songwriting, 

but it takes alot out of me. It's just 
exhausting.I feel like Iran а 
marathon whenever I write a song.” 


Eilish describes herself as “clingy,” but since she 
and Adams broke up in 2019, she’s spent the past 
two years trying to learn how to exist on her own. 
“I didn’t know how before,” she explains, “which 
is ironic because I had never been in a relationship 
that allowed me to really exist with that person any- 
way. My emotion always is because of somebody 
else’s, and that had been such a big pain in the ass.” 

She’s still trying to grow out of that. “You heal 
eventually.” 


EILISH AND I actually weren’t supposed to meet at 
her parents’ house. She wanted me to see where 
she recorded Happier Than Ever, in Finneas’ base- 
ment studio. But a pipe burst, nearly destroying the 
space. “The room had to be completely rebuilt,” he 
explains later over Zoom. “But my hard drives, syn- 
thesizers, and guitars and stuff were all fine. I feel 
very lucky for that.” 

Eilish speaks with relief at how much less 
draining the recording process for Happier Than 
Ever was compared with her debut. It was par- 
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schedule, they wrote “My Future.” Within a cou- 
ple of months, they realized that they were mak- 
ing an album. 

She pulls out a clear acrylic sign holder with the 
track list written in marker, songs clearly erased 
and moved around. “I think I’m going to frame 
this,” she says, smiling. There are some water stains 
on it, since it got drizzled on when Finneas’ stu- 
dio flooded. 

The 16 songs on the album are the only 16 they 
worked on. The pair are completists: Once they 
start a song, they have to see it through with metic- 
ulous precision until it’s perfect to them. The way 
the album sounds is a testament to that, each song 
a unique, avant-pop soundscape that elevates the 
baroque trip-hop-ness of her debut. 

“Т admire artists that can make, like, three songs 
in a day and keep doing that over and over;" Eilish 
muses. She compares songwriting to running, in 
that it would be “fucking exhausting” to do all the 
time. “Songwriting is like that for me. I’m pretty 
good at it, but it takes a lot out of [Cont. оп 146] 
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2021 


Houston's resurgent 
rap scene, Hollywood's 
new breakout star, 
vape alternatives, the 
Travis Barker-aissance, 

and more 
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HOT DONT CALL 
ITA COMEBACK 


АЛ УЛТ 
SULLIVAN 


She bounced back from heartbreak with 
2021’s most bluntly honest R&B songs 
BY BRIANNA HOLT 








OWARD THE END OF 2019, Jazmine 

l Sullivan got some heartbreaking 
news: Her mother, Pam, a former 
background singer who once co-managed 
Jazmine’s music career, had been diag- 
nosed with breast cancer. A few months 


after that shock, the pandemic shut down 
live music entirely. It was a lot to handle — 
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especially coming on top of the years of trauma 
that Sullivan had endured from an abusive rela- 
tionship that ended not long before. But the Phila- 
delphia-born singer and songwriter found a silver 
lining when executives at her label recommended 
that she record new music to get ahead of her 
hard times. For some artists, that might have been 
a challenge; for Sullivan, 34, getting her emo- 
tions out in the form of new songs comes natural- 
ly. “In my music, I feel like I can talk about things 
that I wouldn’t normally have talked about,” she 
says, “and just be proud of who I am, and own 
who I am.” 

The result of that therapeutic recording pro- 
cess was Heaux Tales, the 14-song EP that Sul- 
livan released to rave reviews this past Janu- 
ary, ending the six-year hiatus that followed her 
Grammy-nominated 2015 LP, Reality Show. The 
project is organized around a theme of roman- 
tic realism, expressed through spoken-word tes- 
timonials from the women in Sullivan’s life (in- 
cluding family members and fellow artist Ari 
Lennox) and bluntly honest songs about rela- 
tionships and their downsides. On the coun- 
try-tinged H.E.R. duet “Girl Like Me,” Sullivan of- 
fers, “I ain’t wanna be/But you gon’ make a hoe 
out of me”; on “The Other Side,” Sullivan pleads, 
“T just wanna be taken care of/’Cause I worked 
enough, commas over love/I just wanna lay back, 
spend my baby’s money in his Maybach/I de- 
serve that life.” 

“The Other Side” is her current favorite song 
on an EP that’s full of subtle explorations of the 
complex and contradictory feelings that can sur- 
round sexuality, and proud celebrations of the 
unspoken power women feel in regard to their 
bodies. “It was refreshing to write that story,” 
Sullivan says. “It’s very different from who I am, 
and my perspective. I feel like people were able 
to look at what they would consider a gold digger 
through a different lens after that.” 

Richly textured storytelling and uncompro- 
mising transparency have been hallmarks of Sul- 
livan’s work for a long time, dating back to “Bust 
Your Windows” and “Need U Bad,” the pair of 


“ALL THE BEST songs have Mellotron 
intros,” declares Kevin Comeau, bassist, 
guitarist, and keyboardist for the young 
Canadian rock duo Crown Lands. He and his 
bandmate, drummer-singer Cody Bowles, 
won considerable acclaim (including a 
Juno Award for Breakthrough Group of the 
Year) for the Zeppelin-y blues rock on their 
Dave Cobb-produced 2020 debut album. 
But they've already embraced a bold new 
direction: With the unabashed Rush homage 
of their recent eight-minute single, “Context: 
Fearless Pt. 1,” and other in-progress tracks, 
they're going where few recent bands (and 
fewer two-pieces in any era) have dared to 
tread, embracing full-on progressive rock. 
“When we started Crown Lands, we were 
so sure that we were going to do more 
blues-leaning, straight-ahead, commercial 
songs,” says Bowles. “Over time, that prog 
nerdiness just leaks out, and we couldn't 
help it” The two musicians love Genesis 
and other prog staples, but they originally 


2008 hits that established her as one of R&B’s 
most fearless and original voices. For more than 
a decade since then, she has prioritized bracing 
honesty, and she’s never been one to self-censor 
herself in her music. “When Pm making music 
and I’m in a studio, it really feels so personal,” 
she says. “I’m just literally telling my story, and 
it’s for me. I know people are going to hear it, but 
it’s just me getting out these thoughts and these 
feelings that are inside of me.” 

She leaned even further into her own vulnera- 
bility and passion throughout Heaux Tales, plac- 
ing feelings of being disrespected and betrayed 
next to examples of women being vocal about 
their needs and wants despite the backlash they 
face from a patriarchal society. “A subject that 
came up a lot in the album was women taking 
up space and taking up agency with their bod- 
ies, and not being ashamed to ask for things, the 
things that they want, their de- 
sires,” she says. “I feel like since 
the beginning of time, women 
are expected to be and act a 
certain way, and not really al- 
lowed to voice their desires and 
the things that they want sex- 


ing these stories from these women, from my 
friends, from me.” 

That much attention from the world can have 
another, less welcome side at times. Sullivan says 
she’s been careful not to let herself get distracted 
by the pressure of being viewed as a kind of su- 
perhuman icon by some of her more ardent fans. 
“T personally pay attention to myself, and my 
own feelings, and my own well-being more than 
the demands of everyone else,” she says. “[Art- 
ists] have gifts, and we may be in the spotlight for 
the time being, but we’re normal people and we 
all experience the same things. So I think they ac- 
cidentally put the demand on us because they 
see us differently than themselves. And that’s 
just not fair.” 

Heaux Tales’ success has given her much to 
be thankful for, though. So has her mother’s 
health: Early this year, around the release of the 

new project, Sullivan shared 
that her mother had complet- 
ed a course of chemotherapy, 
tweeting, “This is a huge mile- 
stone! Of all the blessings that 
are pouring in right now...that 
is the only thing that matters to 


ually or feel sexually. We’ve to hear other me! I’m in tears and in awe of 

grown past that point, and I people speak God’s grace and mercy!” 

just thought it was time for peo- e Next, Sullivan is getting back 

ple to hear how we feel.” It because you to work on her new full-length 
Heaux Tales is a hit: The EP feel like youre album at her home studio in 

reached Number Four on the being seen.” Philadelphia. So far, she says, 

Rolling Stone 200 chart, pro- . recording is going well, and 

ڇڪ 


pelled Sullivan to Number 25 
on the Artists 500 the same 
week, and added to her lifetime total of nearly 
1 billion streams. But for Sullivan, what matters 
most is the overwhelmingly positive response 
that her latest work has gotten from fans. “1 feel 
like it was the authenticity of the project that 
resonated so deeply,” she says. “We've been si- 
lenced for so long as women, and it’s good to 
hear other people speak it because you feel like 
you're being seen. I feel like a lot of women, and 
especially black women, felt seen with hear- 


HOT BAND 
CROWN LANDS 
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Bowles (left) 
and Comeau 





she’s in the process of hooking 
up with producers who she’s 
loved and looked up to for some time. Though 
she has no set release date in mind, Sullivan has 
become more conscious of how she uses her 
time — and she doesn’t expect a long break be- 
tween projects like the half-decade ones that sep- 
arated Heaux Tales, Reality Show, and 2010’s Love 
Me Back. 

“Life is not promised,” she adds. “So I just 
want to be able to do as much as I can, but in my 
healthiest state.” @ 


bonded over their shared worship of Rush: 
Comeau has the Starman from the 2112 
album cover tattooed on his rear end, and 
they worked on “Context” with Terry Brown 
and Nick Raskulinecz, Rush producers from 
different eras. Just as Rush expanded the 
possibilities of what a three-piece band 
could sound like, Crown Lands are hoping to 
reimagine the rock duo — so Comeau plays 
Moog Taurus synth-bass pedals with his 
feet sometimes, just like Geddy Lee. At the 
same time, they're not just retreading rock's 
past. Bowles, who is of Mi'kmaq heritage 
and identifies as two-spirit, using they-them 
pronouns, focuses many of the group’s 
lyrics on the struggles of indigenous people. 
Comeau grew up as the only Jewish 
student at his school in a small Canadian 
town, and the two musicians’ shared 
experience as outsiders brought them close. 
“This year has really taught us that the most 
important thing about being in a band is 
being friends,” says Comeau. BRIAN HIATT 
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The genre is ruling South 
Africa — and coming to a dance 
floor near you 


BY MANKAPRR CONTEH 


T AFROPUNK'S 2019 New Year's 
Eve festival in South Africa, DJ 
Moma was scheduled to play a 
45-minute set following head- 
liner Solange Knowles. He 
knew exactly what to do. The 
DJ, born Mohamed Hamad 
in Sudan and raised between Paris and Queens, 
had frequently traveled to South Africa, immers- 
ing himself in the country's music scene. Rough- 
ly 20,000 fans were gathered at Johannesburg's 





Constitution Hill, formerly the site 
of a detention center that held Nel- 
son and Winnie Mandela. *I started 
playing trap. They loved it. I went 
into some Afrobeats, they loved it,” 
says Moma. "And then I just said, 
‘Are my yanos in the building?’ " 

Moma dropped *Labantwana 
Ama Uber,” by Semi Tee of Sowe- 
to, a hit in the surging amapiano 
subgenre of South African house 
music. “Yanos” is slang for the peo- 
ple who make and enjoy it — which, 
that night, seemed like everyone. 
Moma watched an ocean of fans 
break into dance. “I’ve just never 
felt anything like it," he says. “It 
was unbelievable." 

Even during the pandemic, 
amapiano, a bright, jazzy dance 
music culled from local house fla- 
vors and global R&B, has persist- 
ed as the country's top genre, 
according to prominent South Af- 
rican artists and DJs. *I think it's 
the first time a genre of ours dom- 
inates our own airplay more than 
international songs,” says Busiswa, 
a South African house superstar 
who's worked with Beyoncé. While 
amapiano is huge in South Africa, 
its also transcended borders. On 
TikTok, the #amapiano hashtag 
stands at 450 million views. Shares 
of global streams on the Ama- 
PianoGrooves playlist on Spotify 
have increased 116 percent global- 
ly over the past year; the increase 
in the U.S. is 75 percent. 

South Africa has a rich history of 
house music, from kwaito, a fusion 


AN AMAPIANO 
PLAYLIST 


Kabza De Small is a 
foundational figure 

in amapiano, both 
alone and as a part of 
Scorpion Kings with 
superproducer DJ 
Maphorisa. Here are 
three of his favorite 
amapiano tracks. 


“Vula Mlomo" 
MUSA KEYS FEAT. SIR 
TRILL AND NOBANTU 
VILAKAZI 

Kabza calls this 
immediately arresting 
track "the song to get 
the people up and 
dancing.” 


“uMsholozi” 

DE MTHUDA & NTOKZIN 
FEAT. MALUMNATOR 
The earworm vocals 
don't kick in till there 
are less than two 
minutes left — but it's 
worth the wait. "It's an 
amapiano anthem that 
ignites any environ- 
ment,” says Kabza. 


“Folasade” 


DJ MAPHORISA, KABZA 
DE SMALL, AND TRESOR 


The single from Scorpi- 


on Kings’ LP Rumble 
in the Jungle is sung 
in English by Tresor, 
a Congolese vocalist. 


Kabza calls it “a beauti- 


ful serenade.” 
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of African melodies, hip-hop, reg- 
gae, and U.S. house, to Afro house 
and gqom, a dark, fast, and intense 
electronic sound. While more ex- 
plicitly joyful folk music like Con- 
golese soukous and Cóte d'Ivoire's 
coupé-décalé rose to the north and 
northwest in the Nineties, South Af- 
rica's rendering of house retained a 
cautious edge. “The one thing that 
had made it [South African house] 
specifically South African was the 
melancholy,” says Moma. “These 
are people that have been through 
stuff that no one can understand.” 

Amapiano began to gain trac- 
tion in South African townships — 
historically segregated residential 
areas for people of color — in 2016. 
It spread through WhatsApp and 
ride-shares, spawning its own evo- 
lution and subgenres. “It’s almost 
like it’s the heartbeat of the youth,” 
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South 
African 
house 
superstar 
Busiswa 


Busiswa, 32, says of amapiano, which lifts kwaito 
bass lines and the militaristic percussion of the 
South African house sound bacardi. 

Most amapiano isn't sung in English. DJ Ma- 
phorisa, the South African producer partly re- 
sponsible for Drake's record-breaking smash “One 
Dance,” acknowledges that can be a hindrance to 
global penetration. He says that South Africans, 
about 17 percent of whom speak English outside 
their homes, can be put off by English in local 
music; it appears hoity-toity. With his sights set be- 
yond South Africa, Maphorisa is strategizing to in- 
corporate more English into his music: “You don’t 
have to use it much, as long as the person can un- 
derstand you're talking about love or heartbreak.” 

Amapiano can be perfect for a breezy afternoon 
at home or a hot, stuffy night in the club. It can 
ride like winding roads or pulse like driving over 
cobblestone. It can be slipped in DJ sets of Afro- 
beats and R&B. It can live everywhere. The yanos, 
like DJ Moma, continue to remix and innovate. 
“Things are going to reopen this summer," Moma 
says, “and amapiano is going to be huge.” @ 
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Gossip 
Girl 





NYC’s sexiest, scheming- 
est prepsters are back 


BY BRITTANY SPANOS 


ELLO, UPPER EAST Sid- 
ii ers! You know you 

missed them. The hotly 
anticipated Gossip Girl sequel — a 
fresh take on the debauched YA 
series-turned-CW megahit — is fi- 
nally here. Premiering July 8th on 
HBO Max, the show is set in the 
same world of über-privileged 
and über-troubled Manhattan 
prep-school teens as the OG iter- 
ation, only this time there's a no- 
tably diverse cast and, as show- 
runner Joshua Safran promised 
on Twitter, none of the “slut 
shaming” or “catfights.” 

That doesn’t mean there won’t 
be drama. For months, plot de- 
tails have been tightly guarded 
except for character names and 
short descriptions. But Safran 
(who wrote and produced on 
the original, alongside creators 
Josh Schwartz and Stephanie 
Savage, who produce here) has 
teased that social media will be 
integral to how the new titular 
Gossip Girl spreads word of the 
goings-on in the rich-kid scene. 

Whitney Peak, who previously 
starred in Netflix’s Chilling Ad- 
ventures of Sabrina, was one of 
the first actors cast. She plays 
Zoya, a newbie to this posh and 
cutthroat upper-crust setting — 
“kind of the Dan Humphrey” of 
the new group, Peak says, refer- 
encing Penn Badgley’s character 
from the original, who served 
as an audience surrogate. “She 
introduces the viewer to the 
world.” (Peak is [cont. on 64] 


LEFT TO RIGHT 

Eli Brown, Thomas Doherty, 
Savannah Lee Smith, Emily Alyn 
Lind, Jordan Alexander, Whitney 
Peak, Evan Mock, Zíon Moreno 
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Torrey Peters 


Detransition, Baby is the 
subversive read of 2021 


HEN TORREY PETERS, 
wW 39, was writing 
her debut novel, 
Detransition, Baby, she imag- 
ined how “trans girls talk to 
each other” — about sex with 
bad men, jobs, babies — and 
used the Trojan horse of domes- 
tic novels to examine assump- 
tions about what it means to 
live in America. 

“So the project was to ask, 
what happens when you put a 
trans woman into one of these 
domestic American social nov- 
els?” Her sardonic answer: 
“You may keep your KitchenAid 
stand mixer, but you may lose 
your nuclear family.” 

The story is centered on 
Reese, a 35-year-old trans 
woman living in Brooklyn who 
longs for motherhood — but is 
in a rut of risky sex with mar- 
ried men. Then her ex, Ames, 
adds a snag by asking her to 
help him raise a baby with his 
new girlfriend. Reese isn’t just 
angry at the request, she’s fu- 
rious because she was in love 
with Ames when she was Amy, 
before she decided to “detransi- 
tion” and go back to “living as a 
man,” as Peters says, because of 
the transphobia she faced. 








Peters tackled the taboo sub- 
ject because she knew from ex- 
perience that it was a lingering 
possibility. “I don't think 'de- 
transition' is a bad word, but for 
some people it is,” Peters says, 
understanding that it could fuel 
transphobia. “Га written some 
hedges in early drafts — charac- 
ters using words like *multiple 
transition’ — but I was like, Fm 
just going to be brave." 

Her approach resonated with 
filmmaker Zackary Drucker, 
a producer on Transparent. 
“She’s been able to communi- 
cate trans experience in a com- 
pletely transcendent way,” she 
says. “It’s one of the most ef- 
fective examples of a narrative 
being able to completely shatter 
people's notions of transness.” 

After much critical and au- 
dience praise, it’s being devel- 
oped for TV, with Peters exec- 
utive-producing and writing 
the pilot episode. That’s made 
her consider how other takes 
on the intertwined love lives 
of New Yorkers have been de- 
picted. “It’s still unimaginable 
to people to treat trans women 
with the same casualness, and 
to think that they might have 
the same sort of lives and con- 
cerns, as the Sex and the City 
women,” Peters says. “The 
subversive radicalism in doing 
something like that — it’s excit- 
ing for me.” JERRY PORTWOOD 


[GOSSIP GIRL cont. from 62 | 

quick to caution that Zoya isn’t like Dan — 
who was eventually revealed to be Gossip 
Girl — in all ways.) 

The 18-year-old Peak, born in Uganda 
and raised in Vancouver, says she con- 
nected with Zoya’s sense of alienation. 
“A lot of things she’s experiencing I’ve al- 
ready had a taste of,” she says. “Being an 
outsider in a new world and having to de- 
cide if you’re going to stick to your morals 
or try to change yourself to fit in, to make 
the adjustment less painful.” 

Model and skateboarder Evan Mock re- 
lated to his character, Aki, too — though 
it would be weird if he didn’t. Safran had 
used a photo of Mock as visual inspi- 
ration for Aki, which led to the 24-year- 
old Hawaii native securing his first-ever 
acting gig. 


“I talked to Josh for the first time at the | 


end of 2019,” Mock says. “He said, ‘I’ve 
been staring at your face the last couple 
months. It would be awesome if you just 
tried out for this part." It took over a 
year, but Mock was officially cast last fall. 

Unlike Peak's Zoya, Aki is already em- 
bedded into the high society, dating Au- 
drey (played by Emily Alyn Lind), the 
daughter of a well-known athleisure de- 
signer whose boldface name sometimes 
appears in the local tabloids. But he's 
still struggling to find his footing in many 
ways. Mock says, “He’s a skater and just 
figuring out his life, as I am." 

Mock and Peak’s co-star Jordan Alex- 
ander, however, had to do some deep 
diving outside of her own experienc- 
es to prepare for her role. The 27-year- 
old actress and musician, who hails from 





MOCK: Grooming by Amy 
Komorowski. Shirt by Vintage 
Tee; pants by Vintage Japa- 
nese Worker; shoes by Frag- 
ment Design x Air Jordan 3. 
DOHERTY: Styled by Warren 
Alfie Baker. Outfit by Hermes. 
BROWN: Grooming by Laila 
Hayani for Forward Artists; 
styled by Donte McGuine. 
Outfit by Gucci; earring by 
Saint Laurent. LIND: Styled 
by Amarsana Gendunova. 
Blazer by Ralph Lauren; 
shirt, pants, and tie by Thom 
Browne. SMITH: Hair and 
makeup by Christopher Wal- 
dorff. ALEXANDER: Makeup 
by Ernie Robinson; hair by 
Livia Rose Johnson. PEAK: 
Hair by Naeemah Lafond 

for the Wall Group; makeup 
by Tyron Machhausen for 
the Wall Group. Vest and 
jewelry by Chanel; hoodie 
by R13; pants by Fyoocher; 
shoes by New Balance X 
Jaden. MORENO: Makeup 
by Keita Moore for the 

Only Agency; hair by Owen 
Gould for the Wall Group. 
Produced by Lynda Goldstein 
for Pix Producers. 








Peters rewrites | 

the American | 
dream: “You 
may keep your 
KitchenAid, 
but lose your 
nuclear family.” 


Toronto, plays influencer Julien, and for 
research made a “finsta” to follow influ- 
encers she wouldn’t usually seek out on 
Instagram. “Following a lot of those in- 
fluencer pages can be toxic for me,” Alex- 
ander says. “I wanted to have it separate 
from my personal account.” 

Virtually visiting the life of jet-setting, 
free gifts, and exquisitely Facetuned pho- 
tos ended up being eye-opening. It also 
makes the strongest case for now being the 
perfect time to revisit Gossip Girl: Thanks 
to social media, the perfect-from-the- 
outside worlds of Serena, Blaire, Chuck, 
Dan, and Nate are easier to re-create and 
aspire to today than ever before. 

“Living that high life is almost what 
everyone is expected to do with Insta- 
gram,” Alexander says. “Online, everyone 
is on the Upper East Side.” @ 


DAWIT N.M. 
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On-the-Go Edibles 


EED EDIBLES are more popular than ever. That’s because they’ve overcome a notori- 
ous problem: When marijuana goes through the digestive process, it can be hard to 
tell how high you'll get or how long that high might last. Thanks to advances in weed 





technology (and years of nanotechnology R&D), brands across the country are releas- 
ing products that offer targeted highs that come on quickly and wear off by the time you need to drive 
home. Here, five different types of new weed tech and how they aim to get you high. mary JANE GIBSON 


DRINKS 


Cannabis beverage sales rose 40 percent in 2020, 
to $95.2 million. CANN — whose “social tonic” is 
one of the bestselling cannabis drink brands in 
California — uses a process called nano-emulsifica- 
tion, which allows cannabis-infused oil to dissolve 
in water, and leaves no discernible taste. While 
the company offers options with either two or five 
milligrams of THC, there are plenty of variations 
out there: KEEF’S cans of classic soda come with a 
10 mg kick, while Pabst Blue Ribbon has licensed 
its name to a group of former employees who just 
launched a lemon seltzer with 5 mg. 


GUMMIES 


Gummies have long been a favorite, but in recent 
years, developers have come up with innovative 
ways to make them even more effective. Tradition- 
ally, edibles pass through the digestive tract and 
are metabolized by the liver, which converts del- 
ta-9-THC (what we know as “standard” THC) into 
a more potent form, 11-hydroxy-THC, which can 
lead to an hours-long, intense high. Nanotechnol- 
ogy breaks down cannabinoids like THC and CBD 
into tiny particles that are quickly absorbed into 
the bloodstream, so the effects can be felt in 20 
minutes or less in a gummy. SUNDERSTORM 
was one of the first companies to use nano- 
technology to create fast-acting gummies, 
which come in 5 mg and 10 mg options. 
Colorado-based WANA BRANDS has also 
developed a line of quick-onset gummies 
that kick in within 15 minutes, with effects 
that last for about three hours. 
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DISSOLVABLES 


There are many tiny capillaries under the tongue, 
making it a great place to get THC directly into the 
bloodstream. That's what lets sublingual squares 
like KIN SLIPS, which offer a range of low-dose 
THCand CBD in mood-targeted formulations, take 
effect in as little as 15 minutes. For a minty-sweet 
flavor, suck on Kiva Brand’s PETRA MINTS, which 
dissolve 2.5 mg of THC for a quick-onset perk-up. 


PILLS 


1906 DROPS are formulated using pharmaceutical 
techniques, which makes sense, since they’re es- 
sentially mood-altering pills. The aspirin-size tab- 
lets mix 2.5 mg or 5 mg of THC with plant adapto- 
gens for a variety of targeted experiences — from 
energy and arousal to relaxation and sleep. 


LIQUID CANNABIS 


Water-soluble and fast-acting, liquid THC like 
ALT can be added to drinks, medicating anything 
from cola to cocktails. Unlike tinctures — where 
the cannabinoid is extracted by soaking weed in a 
substance like alcohol or glycerin — the new gen- 
eration of liquids is made using nanotechnology. 
When it’s absorbed through the salivary glands, 
the onset can be felt 
in a matter of min- 
utes. These vials of 
flavor-neutral con- 
centrate contain 5 
mg or 10 mg of THC 
— as they say, with 
edibles, go slow. 
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HOT 
GENRE 
CLI-FI 





Everyone’s writing 
about the end of 
the world. Go figure 


HE FIRST big reveal of 
Tenet, Christopher No- 
lan’s sci-fi blockbuster, 
is that future generations are 
using time travel to wage war 
on us. The second big reveal is 
that it's “because their oceans 
rose and their rivers ran dry,” 
an agent of the future explains. 
Tenet isn’t exactly climate fic- 
tion, a.k.a. “cli-fi,” but climate 
change is the backdrop for the 
entire plot — an increasingly 
common trend. Cli-fi’s genre 
creep can be seen in such re- 
cent stories as HBO’s The Head, 
a whodunit set against an Ant- 
arctic climate-science expedi- 
tion, and in highbrow literary 
fare like Amitav Ghosh’s Gun 
Island. Climate even snuck in as 
a theme in Benh Zeitlin’s 2020 
Peter Pan reimagining, Wendy. 
The threat of climate change 
“has become such a part of our 
daily lives that, of course, it’s 
part of our creative lives too,” 
says Alison Stine, whose new 
book, Trashlands, is set in an 


The Camp Fire 
tearing through 
Northern California, 
November 2018 
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Appalachian strip club after sea- 
level rise redraws the coastline. 

Climate change is no longer a 
“what if,” says Daniel Abraham, 
co-writer of The Expanse, a book 
series set in a post-climate- 
collapse future where humans 
have colonized the solar sys- 
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tem: “We know that climate 


change is going to happen. Any op 
vision of the future that doesn’t 


include that starts seeming im- Ul 
plausible.” patrick REIS 
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THE HOT LIST 


Hot Cross- 
Generational 
Pop-Punk 
Ambassador 
Travis Barker 


Blink-182’s drummer is loving his second life 
as an in-demand producer for Gen-Z stars 


BY BRIAN HIATT 
PHOTOGRAPH BY SAMUEL TROTTER 





“Rock music is on 

its way back,” Barker 
says. “1 couldn't be 
more proud” 








HEN JADEN HOSSLER, the Tik- 
Tok heartthrob now record- 
ing moody rock songs as 
Jxdn, was born, the future 
founder of his record label 
was busy making Take Off Your Pants and Jacket. 
Despite the generational gulf that separates them, 
the fresh-faced, freshly tatted-up Hossler chose 
Blink-182 drummer Travis Barker’s DTA Records 
as his label over multiple other bidders, and en- 
listed Barker as his producer. He sees his elder as 
a musical kindred spirit, “a real-ass dude,” and 
“one of my best friends.” 

Barker turns 46 in November, and has three 
teenage kids, one of whom led him to Hossler. “I 
tell my friends who don’t have kids, ‘Have kids, 
they keep you young, ” says Barker. “I skateboard 
with my kids, I box with my kids....My kids like 
the same music I do.” For the past year or so, he’s 
been thriving as one of music’s leading Gen Z 
whisperers, helping to midwife a youthful rock re- 
vival that owes as much to Juice WRLD as it does 
to Blink and mid-'OOs emo. (He's also in a relation- 
ship with Kourtney Kardashian, which he's shy 
about in interviews but less so on social media.) 

“Obviously, there's a huge pop-punk revival 
right now,” Barker says on a late-May day, when 
his studio work in L.A. ranges from the upcoming 
debut album from 23-year-old singer-rapper Ken- 
nyHoopla to a collaboration with SoCal rockers 
Dirty Heads to an acoustic version of a Machine 
Gun Kelly track to something top secret with an- 
other musician-producer. 

He's hopeful — not for the first time in his ca- 
reer — that he can help serve as a bridge to a 
wider world of rock. *Some of Jaden's fans are 
like, ‘Whoa, Jaden invented a genre of music!’ 
So funny, but however they’re introduced to it, 
I’m fine with it,” Barker continues. “Because I 
think even Blink was that. You know, a lot of kids 
discover Blink and then go back and discover 
the Descendents and Bad Religion and the Buzz- 
cocks. So if kids listen to MGK and Jxdn and then 
discover these other bands, I mess with that. 
That’s cool.” 

Barker has lent his drumsticks and songwrit- 
ing-production skills to, among others, Willow 
Smith (a longtime family friend whose recent sin- 
gle “Transparent Soul” sounds like a lost Nineties 
alt-rock hit), Trippie Redd, and Rae Sremmurd’s 
Swae Lee. Most significant is his work with Ma- 
chine Gun Kelly, the erstwhile rapper whose im- 
pressive 2020 pop-punk career reboot, Tickets to 
My Downfall, was a true collaboration between 
the two. “Travis showed me the art of not over- 
thinking,” MGK says. “There were times I'd walk 
in, we would plug in instruments, and whatev- 
er came out while we were playing would be the 
song. But then he also showed me that you can 
completely scrap a whole song, right when you 
think it’s done, and do it over until it becomes ev- 
erything it should be. He would answer the phone 
at 5 a.m. if I called. The studio sessions became 
cathartic. There was no censorship. He encour- 
aged the raw emotion to come out.” 

Barker has been on his second life since 2008, 
when he survived not just a horrific plane crash, 
but also the crushing physical and mental trau- 
ma that came with it. He recently got the words 
“Survivors guilt” tattooed on his forearms, both 
to commemorate KennyHoopla’s [Cont. on 68] 
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[TRAVIS BARKER cont. from 67 | 

upcoming album of that name and, he explains, 
because “survivor’s guilt hits home for me, man. 
I dealt with it for years. Tons of post-traumatic 
therapy, and I just couldn’t accept it for so long.” 

Even before the crash, Barker had already 
started what became his next career after rising 
to fame with Blink — a side hustle as a produc- 
er, making beats and remixes for rappers from 
Bubba Sparxxx to Soulja Boy. His 2011 solo debut, 
Give the Drummer Some, was almost entirely su- 
perstar rap collaborations. Barker had grown up 
loving hip-hop and metal, not just punk, and was 
eager to avoid being pigeonholed. “I think there 
was a period of time where people were like, 
‘What is he doing?’” says Barker. “But it was nat- 
ural for me.” 

He compares his experience to his friend Ma- 
chine Gun Kelly’s: “He was boxed in as a rapper, 
and he was so much more....I felt like I was the 
same way — they were always like, ‘He’s a punk- 
rock drummer. ” 

Barker’s recent burst of high-profile work with 
other artists was largely a product of being stuck 
at home. “It kind of happened by default because 
of the virus and how we were in lockdown,” says 
Barker. “Things really, really started to take off 
just with me being locked in the studio and acces- 
sible and not on tour.” 

While Barker’s other work continues to pick up 
speed, Blink-182 are still very much an ongoing 
concern. The band, which last released an album 
in 2019, has recorded several songs with outside 
musicians — Grimes, Lil Uzi Vert, Lil Tracy — but 
he’s not sure just yet how they'll come out. He's 
in regular touch with Blink singer Mark Hoppus. 
“T just spent the day with Mark a week ago,” says 
Barker. “Yesterday he was like, ‘Dude, congratu- 
lations. I’m so happy for you.” 

Barker hopes to spend time next year record- 
ing a full new Blink album sans collaborators, 
which will be accompanied by a world tour. 
“I think that's going to happen more in 2022,” he 
says. *I have so many [other] things I'm obligated 
to do this year. I want to spend the right amount 
of time on the Blink album and make sure it's one 
of the best pieces of work we've ever done....It 
will be my priority. It will be the only thing I’m 
working on." 

Bassist Tom DeLonge, who parted ways with 
the band in 2015 after years of acrimony (and 
whose spot in the lineup has been held down 
since then by Matt Skiba of fellow Warped Tour 
veterans Alkaline Trio), is now on friendly terms 
once more with both Barker and Hoppus, accord- 
ing to the drummer. Could a reunion happen? 
“Never say never,” Barker says. “I talk to Tom 
all the time. We send funny texts and stuff. The 
times of bad blood and the misunderstandings 
between us are so over with. It's all love. We all 
three talk, and we're all friends. So, yeah, I will 
never say never. I think if the time was right and 
it just made sense. . ." 

In the meantime, Barker is embracing his cre- 
ative renaissance. ^I feel like I’m finally doing 
what I’m supposed to be doing,” he says. “It’s 
what I get excited for. Like, I’m not an architect. 
I don't know how to build a home — but I do know 
how to build songs. I like building, and I like 
producing things, and I like making something 
out of nothing.” @ 





Hot Director 


John Lee 


A filmmaker who's 
known for twisted 
humor pivots to 
surreal horror 


F YOU'VE cringe-giggled 

through such squea- 

mish, surreal TV series 
as Wonder Showzen and The 
Heart, She Holler, then you 
know John Lee has mapped 
out the terrain between 
funny ha-ha and funny did- 
someone-dose-my-drink. So 
the 49-year-old filmmaker's 
pivot to horror should come 
as no surprise; what's shock- 
ing is how well it fits his beau- 
tifully fucked-up sensibility. 
False Positive, now stream- 
ing on Hulu, follows a mar- 
ried couple (played by Justin 
Theroux and co-writer Ilana 
Glazer) who are having trou- 
ble conceiving. A celebrity 
fertility expert (Pierce Bros- 
nan) offers to help, and soon, 
the mom-to-be begins to sus- 
pect something suspicious is 
happening regarding her mi- 
raculous pregnancy. Draw- 
ing from elements of classic 
paranoia cinema, a person- 
al tragedy, and Lee's sub- 
textual reading of Peter Pan, 


it’s both a shadow-self twin | 


of Lee's style of comedy and 
a modern Rosemary’s Baby 
fueled by 21st-century rage 
and dread. 

A graduate of San Francis- 
co State University, Lee began 
making short films with his 
longtime collaborator Ver- 
non Chatman in college after 
bonding over their mutual 
love of pranks, Werner Her- 
zog, and Sesame Street. After 
moving to New York, he start- 
ed a loose production compa- 
ny/art collective called PFFR 
— “We know what it means, 
but we like secrets, so we’ve 
never told anyone,” Lee says 
— and formed the band Muck- 
afurgason, which played the 
Apollo Theater and opened 
for They Might Be Giants. A 
public-access parody of TV 
kid shows that Lee and Chat- 
man dreamed up as “Baad- 
er-Meinhof, but for televi- 
sion!” morphed into Wonder 
Showzen, the MTV2 sketch 
series that became an early- 
2000s cult phenomenon. (If 
you’ve seen the “Wash My 
Hands” segment that went 
viral last year, you’ve seen 
Lee’s humor at work.) 

After Lee lost his father, 
and his wife suffered a mis- 
carriage, he began talking 











“I've always 
enjoyed 

making people 
uncomfortable,” 
Lee says. 


about grief and anger with 
his friend, novelist Alyssa 
Nutting. “She and I ended up 
writing this sort of 60-page, 
ethereal kind of tone poem,” 
he says. “It was like a really 
lovely garment with no hang- 
er to hang it on.” Lee put it 
aside. Later, when he was di- 
recting an episode of Broad 
City, Glazer approached him 
during a break and asked 
if there was anything else 
they could work on together. 
“I said, ‘I have these two 
ideas, they’re nuggets of 
something...” When I men- 
tioned the tone poem, she 
immediately went, ‘That 
one. That became the basis 
for False Positive." 

“Гуе always enjoyed mak- 
ing people feel uncomfort- 
able, and I’ve always liked 
using people's assumptions 
and familiarity with patterns 
against them," Lee admits, 
“which is the basis for jokes 
and scares. I always say that 
the main difference between 
horror and comedy is how 
seriously you take the punch- 
line. It's the classic joke of, a 
hobo on the street asked me 
‘Hey, buddy, spare a bite to 
eat? So I bit him. The horror 
movie is if you actually start 
biting that hobo.” pavip FEAR 
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Hot Mindset 


Post- rum 
Brain Freedom 





The Orange One is gone (sort of) 
but not forgotten. How America 
is bumbling through the healing 


HEN TWITTER BANNED @real- 
donaldtrump on January 8th, it 
short-circuited the 45th presi- 
dent's hard-wired connection to 
the nation's consciousness, silencing his anytime 
platform to threaten, cajole, insult, troll, and ter- 
rify the nation. Two weeks later, the inauguration 
of the subdued, levelheaded Joe Biden brought an 
end to four years of national trauma. 

For the liberal opposition, Trump's departure 
meant mental liberation! We were free to obses- 
sively share Bernie Sanders mitten memes; to con- 
sume news stories of low-impact ephemera like 
the shrimp tail a comedian (allegedly) discovered 
in a box of Cinnamon Toast Crunch; or to propose 
overconfident solutions to the saga of the stuck 
Suez Canal container ship. So starved were Amer- 
icans for non-Trumpian drama that Oprah's in- 
terview with Harry and Meghan about their split 
from the royals damn near broke the internet. 

But the end of the Trump presidency has also 
left a wicked hangover. Instead of pure release 
and relief, the national nervous system remains 
decidedly on edge. The hyperfocus formerly ded- 
icated to Trump has been swinging around indis- 
criminately — and only occasionally landing on 
stories of national weight, like the conviction of 
Derek Chauvin in the murder of George Floyd. 




















The difficulty in recalibrating what is worth our 
attention, says psychiatrist Bandy X. Lee, pres- 
ident of the World Mental Health Coalition, is a 
mark of mental injuries produced by four years 
of having our fight-or-flight reflexes triggered by 
Trump. “After prolonged vigilance and trauma, it 
is very hard for the limbic system to return to its 
previous normal," she says, referencing the part 
of the brain that regulates our survival responses. 

Lee calls the lived experience of the Trump ad- 
ministration a “complex trauma,” by which she 
means that Americans “were not only exposed 
to prolonged, repeated conditions of having to 


fear for our very survival, but the very person 
who was supposed to protect us” — the president 
— “inflicted more harm than all our enemies for 
the past 100 years. This is a lot for us to come to 
terms with as a nation,” she says. 

The challenge for America, mental-health ex- 
perts say, is to come to a sense of closure with 
the Trump administration — despite the lack of 
accountability our former White House tormen- 
tor has faced. Psychiatrist James S. Gordon, au- 
thor of The Transformation: Discovering Whole- 
ness and Healing After Trauma, emphasizes the 
good that can come from stepping down from 
the eat-or-be-eaten mindset that Trump cultivat- 
ed. “Trump was a total believer in the zero-sum 
game. He wins. You lose. Too bad! You’re a suck- 
er!” Gordon says. 

Post-Trump brain freedom presents Americans 
an Opportunity to move beyond that anger and 
mistrust and “to come into balance, and to find 
our meaning and purpose,” says Gordon, who 
teaches at Georgetown University. This calmer, 
more centered mind space is enhanced by the 
easing of the pandemic, which has enabled a re- 
turn to many of the daily activities, from concert 
festivals to book clubs to dinners with friends, 
that give life meaning. That, in turn, creates room 
for reconciliation. “When we’re being trauma- 
tized, it’s very hard to pay attention to somebody 
else,” he says, “and very hard to relax with them 
and accord them respect.” 

Rather than forgetting and just moving for- 
ward, Lee says, America has got to put in the 
work of confronting the damage Trump wrought 
— both to the stability of our country and to our 
national self-image — and to the danger that his 
political movement continues to pose. The pre- 
requisite for reconciliation, she argues, is truth. 
“The sooner we face reality, the sooner healing 
can occur,” Lee says. 

That is, of course, a heavy lift. In the mean- 
time, if your personal trauma recovery requires 
chiming in online about the re-emergence of Ben- 
nifer, the Bill Gates divorce, or the mystery of the 
military’s UFO videos, please know we’re not 
here to judge. tim DICKINSON 





HOT ANTICIPATION ‘SOGGY BOTTOM 
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Seventies San Fernando Valley! Groovy 
Bradley Cooper! One Safdie brother! 
Why we can't wait to see PTA’s next movie 


HERE ARE STILL A LOT of question marks around 
Paul Thomas Anderson’s first movie in four 
years, tentatively titled Soggy Bottom, but we do 
know this: The latest from the bard of the San Fernan- 
do Valley is set in his hometown in the decade he was 
born, the 1970s. It involves a child star working his way 
through his teenage years, a hot-to-trot movie produc- 
er, and a politician. Cooper Hoffman, the son of the late, 
great Philip Seymour Hoffman, is in the cast. (So is Uncut 
Gems co-director Benny Safdie.) And judging from the 
photos of last year's shoot that have been making their 
way around the internet, both the city of Encino and a 
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bearded, bejeweled Bradley Cooper appear to have gone 
through a time warp back to the Me Decade. Groovy! 

Anderson is one of the most original, sui generis writ- 
er-directors to come out of that mid- to late-Nineties class 
of filmmakers that gave us David O. Russell, Spike Jonze, 
and that other Anderson (Wes), and he seems to be 
getting even more unpredictable and idiosyncratic as 
he gets older. 

His movies are events even if you're not a film 
nerd, and the idea of him blending a funky, Inherent 
Vice-era period piece with the sort of ensemble-based, 
character-driven drama he perfected in Boogie Nights 
and Magnolia sounds like the perfect combo. Ander- 
son wanted to tell this story so badly right now he didn’t 
even let a pandemic stop him. It’s currently slated for 
a wide release on December 24th, so merry Christmas 
to us. There’s no 2021 movie we’re champing at the bit 
to see more. DAVID FEAR 
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DEDEN NOY 
ЕЕЕ 
There are DIY musicians, and then 
there’s this YouTube drumming 
sensation, who rocketed to viral 
fame earlier this year with his 
spot-on prog and metal covers, 
played on a kit fashioned from 
literal junk: a snare and tom-toms 
made from plastic buckets and 
water jugs, metal pot covers used 
as cymbals, and even ingenious 


makeshift foot pedals for his “bass 
drum” and “hi-hats.” 








A father of two living in Batu 
Lambang Village, at the southern 
end of the Indonesian island of 
Sumatra, the drummer — born 
Deden Pramana — was gigging 
at local weddings before the 
pandemic. Once Covid hit, he 
put together his now-famous 
scrap kit, which he claims cost 
him only around $7. 





Noy’s percussive batting average 
is shockingly high — and the 
unfurnished brick structure he 
performs in only makes his skills 
stand out that much more. It’s 

fun to watch him nail songs by 
Metallica and Muse, but his cover 
of Rush’s “Tom Sawyer” is the one 
we keep coming back to. It’s proof 
that you don’t need a tricked-out 
Neil Peart kit to play flawless prog. 


Noy recently received a dream 
gift in the form of his first actual 
drum kit, thanks to the efforts of 
Dream Theater drummer Mike 
Portnoy, his idol since junior high 
(and the namesake of his first 
child). “I'll take care of this, and 
it will be my motivation,” Noy 
wrote to Portnoy on Instagram 
once the shipment arrived. 


BY HANK 
SHTEAMER 





NANDI BUSHELL 





It’s impossible to keep yourself 
from smiling while watching 
Nandi Bushell play the drums. 
Rock’s popularity has been on 

the decline in recent years, but 
apparently no one told the 11-year- 
old resident of Ipswich, England, 
who's captivated the internet with 
her volcanically joyous covers 

of songs by Queens of the Stone 
Age, Rage Against the Machine, 
and other heavy hitters. 








Bushell grew up with a rock-loving 
father who used to play her the 
Beatles at the breakfast table, and 
got her first drum set at age five. 
Jamming at home with Dad led to 
sitting in at local clubs, and once 
she started posting videos to You- 
Tube, viral fame — and co-signs 
from everyone from Questlove 

to Dave Grohl — quickly followed. 





We love Bushell's loop-assisted 
one-man-band renditions of rock 
staples like "Immigrant Song" and 
“Where Is My Mind?,” but the clip 
we keep coming back to is the 
one that originally caught Grohl's 
eye: her cover of Nirvana's "In 
Bloom,” where she grimaces along 
to the groove and punctuates her 
cymbal crashes and snare rolls 
with triumphant shouts. 


These days it's fairly standard for 
viral drummers to earn co-signs 
from the famous artists they 
cover, but Bushell got something 
even better from Grohl: an actual 
original song about her, written 
and performed by the head Foo 
Fighter. Connecting with Bushell 
over Zoom, Grohl said it was like 
"meeting a Beatle.” 








OCK DRUMMERS used 
to become legends by 
pounding out epic arena 
solos. These days, play- 
ers are just as likely 


to become famous by uploading cov- 
ers of beloved songs to YouTube, 
which can rack up huge numbers. 
But when it comes to going viral, 


flair, originality, and a grabby con- 
ceptual hook can matter more than 
chops. Here are four online drum- 
mers who rose to the top. 





Usually, it’s safe to assume that 
YouTube covers get made after 
dozens of false starts. But Larnell 
Lewis’ videos for the online outlet 
Drumeo up the stakes with a 
daredevil twist: He covers songs 
he’s never heard before he starts 
filming. Watching these videos 
isn’t just a chance to marvel at 
Lewis’ technical skill, it’s an oppor- 
tunity to map out a pro’s musical 
thought process in real time. 





Growing up in Toronto, Lewis 
learned gospel through his father, 
a music director at a Pentecostal 
church. He joined jazz-fusion 
crew Snarky Puppy in 2012. Since 
then, he’s performed on multiple 
Grammy-winning albums. (And 
he’s not the only drummer in his 
family: His brother Ricky gigs with 
the Weeknd.) 





“| know what you are thinking: 
There’s no way | haven’t heard 
this song before,” Lewis tells the 
camera before launching into 
Metallica’s “Enter Sandman.” “But 
I’m not lying when I say I’ve never 
heard or played this tune in my 
life.” Watching him navigate the 
song, with all its off-beat accents 
and quirky shifts, is like watching 
a supercomputer at work. 


7 4“ 


Lewis’ “Sandman” video even 
Spawned its own wave of reaction 
videos. It’s almost as fun watching 
fellow drummers watch him learn 
the song as it is to take in the 
original Drumeo clip. "I wonder if 
he's gonna do another listen and 
write out a cheat sheet,” YouTuber 
Andrew Rooney wondered. "Dude 
got a photographic memory?" 





YOYOKA SOMA 


When watching YouTube covers, 
a musician's unpolished, amateur- 
ish approach can be part of the 
charm. But from the time she 

first went viral, Japanese drummer 
Yoyoka Soma, then all of eight 
years old, was already scarily pro- 
ficient. Kicking off her classic- and 
alt-rock covers with a sweet smile 
and a wave of her sticks, Soma 
proceeds to absolutely own each 
tune she tackles. 





Soma was playing by age two and 
performing by four. A couple of 
years later, she joined her parents' 
family pop band, Kaneaiyoyoka. 
Her 2018 performance of Led Zep- 
pelin's "Good Times, Bad Times,” 
from the all-female Hit Like a Girl 
drum contest, led to appearances 
on Ellen and encouragement from 
Dave Grohl. 





Even for seasoned drummers, re- 
producing John Bonham's part on 
“Good Times, Bad Times,” at once 
intricate and crushing, is a serious 
challenge. But Soma’s take on the 
song feels almost eerily effortless. 
She doesn't just nail the notes 
themselves; she also captures 
Bonham’s legendary laid-back 
groove, which drummers have 
struggled to copy for decades. 


In addition to her Grohl endorse- 
ment, Soma got a thumbs-up 
from none other than Robert 
Plant. “Whoa!” the singer ex- 
claimed, as he watched her 
“Good Times, Bad Times” clip. 
“It’s like falling off a log for her.” 
Then, clearly delighted by what 
he'd seen, he added, “l know 
where she can get a good job.” 


FROM LEFT: COURTESY OF DEDEN NOY; SERENA BROWN; 


AVITAL ZEMER; COURTESY OF YOYOKA SOMA 
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Voting 





There’s a better way to find a true 
consensus candidate. And it could 
help us avoid another Trump 


MAGINE AN ELECTION with three can- 
didates. Let’s call them Alex, Barry, 
and Claire. Alex and Barry have staked 
their campaigns on universal vanilla ice 
cream, but Claire wants to lead a choco- 
late-only regime. When the results come in, Alex 
gets 30 percent of the vote, Barry gets 34 percent 
of the vote, and Claire gets 36 percent of the vote. 
In most U.S. elections, Claire would be declared 
the winner, despite the vast majority of voters dis- 
agreeing with her ice cream proposal. Does this 
seem like representative democracy to you? 

A lot of people don’t think so, which is why 
something called ranked-choice voting (RCV) has 
been gaining momentum. Cities like San Francis- 
co and Minneapolis have been using it for years. 
New York is using it for municipal primaries, in- 
cluding mayor, for the first time this year. Last No- 
vember, Maine became the first state to use it for 
state and federal elections, and Alaska approved 
an initiative to do the same. “We have a pretty 
broken politics nationally, and there’s a lot of in- 
terest in things we could do to fix it,” says Rob 
Richie, CEO of the voting-reform organization 
FairVote. “[RCV] has come to be seen as a posi- 
tive, pro-voter thing we can do.” 

Here’s how it typically works: Instead of vot- 
ers picking only one candidate, they will, as the 





name implies, rank (usually up to five) candi- | 
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dates іп order of preference. If a candidate ге- 
ceives a majority of first-place votes, they're the 
winner. Done deal. But if no candidate surpasses 
the 50-percent threshold, an automatic recount 
is triggered, in which the last-place candidate is 
eliminated, with all of their votes reallocated to 
whichever candidates those voters ranked sec- 
ond. The votes are then counted again. This pro- 
cess continues until one candidate surpasses 50 
percent and wins. 

The impact can be significant. If the Floridians 
who voted for Ralph Nader had been able to make 
Al Gore their second choice in 2000, the Bush era 
may never have happened. We may have avoided 
Trump, too, if Jill Stein voters in Wisconsin and 
Pennsylvania were able to give Hillary Clinton a 
second-place nod in 2016. Those are just the big 
ones. There's no telling how many state- and city- 
wide primaries RCV could have swung to better 
reflect the interests of the people. 

The idea even appeals to some Republi- 
cans. The Utah Legislature in March approved 
GOP-sponsored legislation to expand it, and the 
party has already used it for primaries in states 
like Indiana and Virginia. 

The bipartisan support shouldn't be surpris- 
ing. RCV encourages more candidates to run, 
presents voters with a wider range of ideas, and 
allows people to feel comfortable voting for who 
they want to vote for, not who they feel they need 
to vote for in order to keep someone else out of 
office. Educating voters about how it works can 
be a challenge, but as Richie puts it, the system 
itself is a “common sense” and long overdue 
way to reform how America elects its representa- 
tiVeS. RYAN BORT 
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Why Gen Z is dressing like 


it's 2008 all over again 

OSTALGIA THESE DAYS moves at the 
N speed of lightning, so naturally the 

late aughts are already back in fash- 
ion. Circa 2008, millennial emo teens — 
a.k.a. scene kids — loved either neon-bright 
or pitch-black swoopy hair, raiding Hot 
Topic’s Invader Zim collection, and blasting 
angsty bands like My Chemical Romance, 
All Time Low, and Pierce the Veil. Now, 
these fashions have sparked a scene-kid re- 
vival on TikTok and Instagram among Gen 
Z'ers who may or may not remember that 
“RAWR means ‘I love you’ in dinosaur.” 

When teens these days aren’t calling pre- 

2012 footage of high schools and screamo 
shows “vintage,” they’re dancing to Metro 
Station and Gym Class Heroes, or doing 
highly contoured alt-girl makeup and fash- 
ion tutorials that have brought the black, 
white, and red color palette of your local 
all-ages shows back en vogue. This time, 
however, the scene-kid revolution is not 
led by the white MySpace influencers of 
yesteryear: There’s a bigger push for black 
and POC emo kids to be at the front of the 
crowd, thanks to tags like #altblackgirl 
thriving on TikTok. BRITTANY sPANOS 











Trace Cyrus 
of Metro 
Station, 
epitomizing 
the original 
scene-kid 
look 
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E’S ALL OVER TIKTOK, muscles How Other Zoomer 

bulging out of a snug polo shirt, .. | 
pouring a cocktail into a coupe Trends Stack Up Olivia Rodrigo 
in slow motion as George Mi- to the Tooch EEN There 





is finally a pop artist 
who has captured 
the hearts and 
minds of the under- 
25 set as Taylor 
Swift did a decade 
ago. Perhaps you've 
heard the song 
"Drivers License"? 
The editors 
of this magazine 
are on board with 
the rise of Rodrigo. 
See: Our four-star 
review of her debut 
album, Sour. 


chael's *Careless Whisper" plays. 
Some of the clips, hashtagged #mancrushmonday 
or Zcelebritycrush, show him strolling through 
the streets of Italy, effortlessly elegant in pressed 
cream pants and black horn-rimmed glasses, or 
sensuously lifting a forkful of carbonara into his Middle Parts 
mouth. Welcome to TucciTok, a not-small seg- 
ment of the social media app that is unabashed- 
ly hot for veteran character actor Stanley Tucci. 
“I don’t know,” Tucci says, laughing, from his 
home in London, when asked to explain his Gen-Z 
appeal. *I'm old enough to be everybody's father 
or grandfather." 
Tucci has played a cobalt-haired propagandist 
in The Hunger Games and an effete right-hand 


man in The Devil Wears Prada. He was nominat- 

ed for an Oscar for playing a child murderer in 

The Lovely Bones. But as 

host of the CNN travel and 

cooking series Searching 

for Italy, he's gained argu- Qo 

ably the most attention of 

his career. Tucci attributes 

its popularity partly to ei- 

the fact that it premiered 

during lockdown — “Peo- 

ple can travel vicariously icon 

through the show” — but 

his urbanity and wit are 

infectious. It helps that he 

has the forearms of an an- A | ey 

cient Roman statue. @ 
The love fest kicked off 

with the 2018 SNL sketch Uc СЕ 

“Tucci Gang,” а parody of 

Lil Pump’s “Gucci Gang” 

that paid homage to the actor’s versatility. (“My 

kids had to explain to me what it was based on,” Glizzy 


Is there anything as hot as 
Stanley Tucci to the youngs? 
We compare their obsessions 


\ 


Young people have 
come out en masse against side 
parts, which are now a hallmark 
of basic Middle America moms. 
A hard stance against a 
hairstyle seems to go against the 
fair-minded principles zoomers 
espouse. But treating both sides 
of your hair equally feels right. 
TOOCH-O-METER $ $ @ $ | 
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Y2KFashion 


Bucket hats. Flared 
yoga pants. Low-rise jeans. Juicy 
Couture tracksuits. If it was on 

a Kardashian or a Hilton in the 
early aughts, Gen Z is thrifting it. 
Every generation has its 
misguided fashion recycles. But 
loving these looks and a man so 
dapper as the Tooch is confusing. 
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Tucci says. “I was not aware of Lil Pump.”) But 
it wasn’t until lockdown, when Tucci posted a 
video to Instagram of himself making a Negroni, 
that the internet thirst began in earnest. His oddly 
soothing follow-up posts, from how to make an 
Old-Fashioned to clam-pasta cooking GIFs, more 
than tripled his followers to 732,000 and count- 
ing. And the fans are not shy. “Stanley Tucci is 
very hot, and if you disagree you have no taste,” 
declares one. “Can’t explain it, but I want him to 
crumple me like tinfoil,” writes another. “Some 
of the comments were so filthy, I couldn’t believe 
it,” Tucci marvels. 

Though he finds the adulation mystifying, 
Tucci admits he is flattered to be considered an 
online sex symbol: “I just turned 60, so anything 
helps.” And who knows, maybe it will spur zoom- 
ers to pick up his culinary memoir Taste: My Life 
Through Food, due out in October. In the mean- 
time, Tucci is shooting a series for Amazon, Cita- 
del, and prepping for a second season of Search- 
ing for Italy. Initially, Tucci had been hesitant 
to take on a hosting gig. Acting, he says, is “just 
playing, [and] it’s no holds barred,” but “it isn’t 
like that when you're just yourself in front of a 
camera.” But the response to the show, and his 
cocktail-making videos, has taught him some- 
thing: “All this time, who knew? All I had to do 
was be myself.” EJ pickson 


ПТА TIL Originally D.C.-area 
slang for a gun, glizzy soon be- 
came code for hot dogs, because 
tubular meat and guns look alike? 
Cut to TikTok videos of kids mak- 
ing homoerotic (or -phobic) jokes 
about "glizzy gulping.” 


By the time this magazine ` 


is out, that word will be obsolete. 
90 









'Riverdale" 


IMI The CW 





update- 
adaptation of the Archie comics 
is the show zoomers love to hate 
— rife with over-the-top drama 
and outrageous plots. Like The 
Undoing for young people. 
Someday they'll look back 
fondly on their fascination with 
this soapy series. _.and reboot it. 
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Addison Rae 
The influencer 


nonpareil has a beauty brand, a 
merch line, a podcast, a debut 
single, and an upcoming movie 
role (starring in a She's All That 
remake for Netflix). 

No one has time to do so 
many things well — except the 
multihyphenate Tooch, of course. 
[TOOCH-O-METER $@ ç$ G $ 















Cheugy 

TEES x Nota portman- 
teau, not an onomatopoeia, 
cheugy (choo-gy) is a word made 
up by a high schooler (who’s now 
23) to describe something or 
someone lame and out-of-touch. 
Its transcendence into 

the cultural lexicon means that 
cheugy itself is now cheugy. 
ERALA] 





CINDY ORD/GETTY IMAGES 


HILTON/NIFTY GATEWAY; GRIMES X MAC/NIFTY GATEWAY; YUI MOK/PA IMAGES/GETTY IMAGES; ANDREW MATTHEWS/PA WIRE/AP IMAGES; JAMES DEVANEY/ 


FROM TOP, LEFT TO RIGHT: LINDSAY LOHAN/YOUTUBE; STHANLEE B. MIRADOR/SIPA USA/AP IMAGES; RCA; TIM MOSENFELDER/GETTY IMAGES; PARIS 
GETTY IMAGES; STEVE AOKI X ANTONI TUDISCO/NIFTY GATEWAY; DAVID COOPER/” TORONTO STAR"/GETTY IMAGES; JACK DORSEY/TWITTER 


N THE PAST year, an offshoot of crypto- 
currency called NFTs — or non-fungi- 
ble tokens — has become one of the 
world’s hottest topics, and in a year 
without in-person events, they’ve cre- 
ated a huge revenue stream for musi- 


cians and artists who’ve gotten in on 
the ground floor of this expanding market. While 
the dollar amounts may be mind-boggling, the 
appeal is obvious: Whether these “digital safes” 


store images, videos, pieces of music, or luxury 


experiences, they can be tracked on a transparent 
network and can’t be replicated. Here’s a look at 
some of pop culture’s zaniest and most successful 
NFTs, and the total amount of money artists have 
earned from them. saMANTHA HISSONG 
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bit. Cleese recently | mx her NFTs with apocalyptic cherubs 


sold an iPad sketch from space, and new original music. She 
of the Brooklyn Ë made a fortune in less than 20 minutes. 
Bridge. The highest 

bidder's username: 
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EDM superstar Steve Aoki teamed 
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у i Tudisco to make cool psychedelic 
version as an NFT. The piece 
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MASKED BANKSY BURNERS 
RUNE NR NN 


This mysterious cryptocrew 
bought a Banksy piece for 
$95,000, burned it on camera, 
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Just like her title character in 
‘Zola, the actor has had a long, 
twisting, and sometimes wild 
journey to breakout success 


BY ALEX MORRIS 


N THE SUMMER OF 2018, and because life 
imitates art, Taylour Paige found her- 
self trying to get a job as a stripper. Just 
a few weeks earlier, Paige had booked 
the title role in Zola, a movie based on a 
real-life exotic dancer from Detroit and her epic, 
148-tweet tale that begins, “Okay listen up. This 
story long. So I met this white bitch at Hooters...” 
and ends after Zola and said white bitch have 
gone on a Florida road trip from hell. There’s sex 
trafficking, pimping, murder, a distraught boy- 
friend leaping in dismay from a fourth-floor win- 
dow, and heaping amounts of textual side-eye. 

The tweets went viral, this magazine came call- 
ing, Hollywood followed suit, and Paige landed 
what she recognized could be a career-defining 
role. But then production got pushed, and the 
actor found herself with $15 in the bank, couch 
surfing, and starting to truly identify with the 
woman she was about to depict on film. “Our 
lives started paralleling,” Paige exclaims one re- 
cent L.A. Sunday afternoon, explaining how she 
and Zola (real name: A’Ziah King) had connect- 
ed both over Instagram and in a cosmic, kismet 
way. “Our cars broke down at the same time. We 
considered going to Texas to strip together. I was 
like, ‘We can stay with my grandma! I won't tell 
her what we're doing" " 

Using Grandma's house as an exotic-dancing 
launchpad was maybe not what Paige envisioned 
for her future when she was growing up in the 
Inglewood neighborhood of Los Angeles, a clois- 
tered “neurotic” kid who bestowed feelings on 
inanimate objects and couldn’t go to sleep at 
night until she was sure all of her stuffed ani- 
mals were comfortable in the bed — even if she 
wasn’t. Her parents had split when she was two, 
her older brother had moved out when she was 
nine, and her teenage years had been spent 
alone with her extremely Catholic, extremely 
controlling mother. “That was really rocky. We 
had a rough go of it,” Paige says. “It was just a lot 
of guilt and fear and name-calling and yelling, 
not being able to make my own [Cont. on 78] 
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[TAYLOUR PAIGE cont. from 76 | 
decisions or do my own hair or dress myself 
or have thoughts.” 

When she was 12, as a form of “escapism 
from my home,” Paige started studying ballet 
under the legendary dancer-choreographer Deb- 
bie Allen, kicking off the grueling schedule of a 
serious athlete: Catholic school every day until 
3 p.m.; dance from 4 until 8 p.m.; homework 
until 2 a.m.; then waking up at 6 a.m. to do it 
all again. She didn't attend homecoming. She 
did attend the Kirov Ballet Academy in Washing- 
ton, D.C., for two summers. *I was always tired," 
she says. "I wanted to try new 
things, and my mom was just 


houses, nannying, worked at Barry's Bootcamp, 
worked at a weed dispensary...I was doing vi- 
sion boards and, you know, manifesting — but, 
oh, my God, so much was just not working out." 
The same could be said for Zola, which by 
this point had been wrested from the hands of 
two white, male writers and turned over to di- 
rector Janicza Bravo, who previously told ROLL- 
ING STONE that the original script “was lead- 
ing with its dick" (after reading an early version, 
Paige had initially said she wasn't interested). 
Bravo auditioned more than 700 women for 
the part. When she ran into Paige at a coffee 
shop in the spring of 2018, 
"that was it. She walked right 


66 е 
like, ‘Sorry. ” Iwas cleaning in, and I knew. The way she 
One day a guy showed up houses, nanny- moved. The way she carried 
ea sudo and aed ing, worked ا‎ 
9 
shorts?” The girl turned out to at Barr ys bility so comfortably around 
be Paige, and the guy turned Bootcamp. ata their eyes while holding such 
e mem weed dispensary. rehin herbo o 
cal and generally tried to push So much was not the character that not even 


her toward a “kind of, like, ‘Dis- 
ney’” career she didn’t want to 
have. Then again, Paige wasn’t 
sure what she wanted. By the 
time she was at Loyola Marymount Universi- 
ty, she was taking all the L.A. acting classes she 
could — an exercise, in part, to help her figure 
out who, exactly, she was when not under her 
mother’s thumb. “When you don’t really know 
yourself, you’re auditioning for your personali- 
ty," she explains. “You’re waiting on the world to 
inform you who you are. And you’re going from 
the outside in.” 

After a three-month, much-hated stint as a 
Laker Girl, Paige booked a part basically playing 
a Laker Girl on the VHI sports dance-team drama 
Hit the Floor. She lasted three seasons. “After a 
while, I was just over it,” says Paige. “I was start- 
ing to know who I was and what stories I wanted 
to tell” The problem was that Hit the Floor didn't 
exactly brand her as being able to tell them. The 
acting gigs trickled in. Before she booked Zola, 
she was at a low point, she says. “I was cleaning 


working out." 
m 


Bravo had realized it need- 
ed. As the world around Zola 
slips into stylized madness, 
Paiges hero grounds the 
narrative — and cleverly subverts expectations 
around how black women are usually portrayed 
on film. “Riley’s in blackface the whole movie,” 
Paige says of her co-star, Riley Keough, who plays 
Stefani, the over-the-top “white bitch” foil to Zo- 
la’s straight woman (and who, for the record, is 
not literally in blackface). Meanwhile, Paige em- 
bodies the nuances of someone who realizes 
that she’s playing a character who is also play- 
ing a character (in one scene, she simply faces 
a wall while Stefani screws a john several feet 
away, providing an absolute master class in how 
to emanate boredom and horror simultaneous- 
ly). “I’m a recovering people pleaser, and so one 
of my biggest things that I have to work through 
is learning where I stop and where someone else 
starts, and then [using] that to build a character,” 
Paige notes. “I just knew, stepping into Zola, that 
I had to stop apologizing.” 


That was perhaps most pointedly true when 
it came to her feeling confident in her own sex- 
uality. “I don’t feel sexy — I feel silly,” says Paige. 
“And I’ve grown up such a prude, so guilty 
around sex and like, ‘Is this OK? Am I doing it 
right?’” In her career, she explains, “it almost 
feels like the universe has given me opportuni- 
ties to find and claim back my agency and sex- 
uality.” This does not mean that recent rumors 
that she’s dating Zoé Kravitz are true (“No,” she 
says, laughing, “but I love that for me”). It does, 
however, mean that she’s taken on roles — in 
Ma Rainey’s Black Bottom, Eddie Huang’s Boogie, 
the Detroit drug-gang drama White Boy Rick — in 
which her characters are initially sought out for 
their sexiness but go on to have more complex 
journeys than that might imply. 

In Zola, of course, that was literally the point. 
“T wasn’t trying to look like a ballerina on the 
pole,” she says. Which means she needed to prac- 
tice not looking like a ballerina on the pole. A day 
trip to Vegas to strip turned out to be a Catch-22 
disaster: The clubs said she needed a license to 
dance, but the sheriff’s office said she needed a 
job to be able to get that license. Once she’d man- 
aged — with effort — to procure it, she flunked her 
audition. “He was like, “Take your top off? I take 
my top off. He’s like, ‘Start trying to dance. And 
then he’s like, ‘Not this time!’ ” 

Through a friend of a friend, she finally wran- 
gled her first stripper job, at Crazy Girls off Sun- 
set Boulevard (according to online reviews, it has 
great fried chicken, iffy security, and a high prev- 
alence of butt implants). Working there was re- 
search for Zola, but also, Paige tells me, “I need- 
ed the job.” And needing the job may well have 
been the best research of all. “It’s not like the 
privilege of having a pole in your living room. 
You know what I mean? Like, ‘I’m going to take 
some pole classes to get sexy for my husband" 
That's not what this is. This is survival. Like, 
‘Fuck it. I can probably make 2K a night.” Not 
that she ever actually did. “I wasn't good 
enough," she says wryly. Nor did she and the real 
Zola ever make it to Grandma's. *I couldn't af- 
ford it! I couldn't afford to fly! But,’ she muses, 
“it would have been another movie.” @ 
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CATHERINE TOWNSEND 





From dating columnist 
to cold-case investigator 
C career — dating colum- 
nist, private investiga- 
tor, true-crime podcaster — is 
straight out of a hard-boiled de- 
tective novel. But the jobs inter- 
sect. “There’s no better training 
than being out on tons of first 


dates,” she says. “It teaches you 
a lot about reading people.” 


ATHERINE TOWNSEND’S 


An Arkansas native, Town- 
send grew up obsessed by true 
crime. In 2004, she began to fol- 
low the local unsolved murder 
of 22-year-old Rebekah Gould, 
a few years her junior. But it 
wasn't until 2017 — a dozen 
years after founding the U.K. In- 
dependent’s “Sleeping Around” 
column, and four years after 
getting her California P.I. license 
— that she took on Gould’s case. 
“Rebekah reminded me of my- 
self,” she says. “Someone actu- 
ally told me she was a high-risk 


victim because she was dating 
different guys. Come on.” 
Townsend spent six months 
unraveling the story for Hell 
and Gone, her popular iHeart- 
Media podcast, which argu- 
ably helped authorities arrest a 
suspect last November. As she 
preps Season Four, she’s also 
looking into “real-life Ameri- 
can psychos” on Red Collar, her 
new podcast for Audiochuck. 
“Tt mixes two of my favorite top- 
ics,” Townsend declares. “Fraud 
and murder.” BRENNA EHRLICH 
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“ĮI use religion 
to create 
justice in the 
world,” says 
Robertson. 


BRANDAN 





The ‘TikTok preacher’ is 
spreading the good word of a 
more inclusive, modern gospel 


BY ALEX MORRIS 


ECENTLY THIS THING has been 
happening to Brandan Robert- 
son. He’ll be at a gay bar, mind- 
ing his own business (sort of), 
when someone will approach 
to ask, “Are you a pastor by any 
chance?” Robertson will nod. 
“Are you that pastor who did that video on LGBT 
inclusion?” Robertson will nod again. Then, the 
gratitude will start flowing. “Thank you for what 
you do,” they’ll gush. And, “I appreciate what 
you said.” And, “I sent your video to my parents.” 

These encounters, though frequent, are still 
striking for Robertson, 29, who had taken to Tik- 
Tok during the pandemic just for kicks. “My first 
few videos were geeky, dancing in a clergy collar 
or whatever,” he says. “Then, I was like, ‘Well, let 





me just make videos about theology and politics, | 


ROBERTSON 





the two things I like to talk about’ Within a few 
weeks, I was making videos about LGBT inclu- 
sion in the Bible." 

Within a few weeks of that, he had more than 
3 million likes and had become one of the digi- 
tal leaders of the so-called Christian left, a social- 
justice-minded counterpoint to the conservative 
evangelical faction that's dominated faith-based 
rhetoric in American politics for decades. In just 
60 seconds of air time, Robertson debunked the 
*clobber passages" - the verses of the Bible that 
have been interpreted as a condemnation of ho- 
mosexuality but were actually, he argues, refer- 
ring to the sexual practices of pagan idol worship. 
When this and other such commentary inevitably 
brought about the wrath of other pastors, Robert- 
son had some TikTok'd thoughts on that too: “On 
the Sunday after increased violence toward Asian 
Americans across the country, on the Sunday 
after a mass shooting, on a Sunday in the middle 
of a global pandemic, if you took time to preach 
a sermon about me and my TikTok and my pro- 
gressive theological views, you don't understand 
the gospel of Jesus Christ." 

Robertson first encountered that gospel when 
his Baptist neighbors invited him to church one 
sunday at the age of 12. A few months later, he 
came back from worship service to announce to 


his alcoholic dad and stunned mom, *I got re- 
deemed tonight," having experienced a type of af- 
firmation and welcome at church that he hadn't 
in the Maryland trailer park where he was raised. 
A pastor later helped pay for his expenses at Chi- 
cago's Moody Bible Institute, where it was prac- 
tice for students to venture into the historic gay 
neighborhood of Boystown at 1 a.m. to prosely- 
tize. “The guise was you would find drunk gays 
and help them get home safely, and in so doing, 
also have an opportunity to share the gospel with 
them," Robertson says. But instead of seeing sin, 
he saw something else: *It wasn't brokenness. 
It was people celebrating who they were." 

By this point, Robertson had started to ques- 
tion his own sexuality, but even more profoundly, 
to question the brand of evangelical Christianity 
that prized indoctrination over earnest intellectu- 
al and theological pursuit. He started a blog called 
Re-vangelical that attempted to kick the tires of 
his faith, and he began inviting “heretical” pas- 
tors to speak on campus radio. *They were real- 
ly quite conservative,” he says in retrospect. “But, 
you know, they believed in evolution.” 

He was called in for six different meetings with 
the dean and — as a condition of his graduation 
— spent his senior year attending weekly conver- 
sion-therapy sessions with an “ex-lesbian” profes- 
sor. “We would ask God to reveal places of trauma 
in my childhood and then imagine Jesus step- 
ping in,” Robertson explains. “The idea was that 
through working through the trauma, I could heal 
these wounds and my sexuality would be healed.” 
It didn’t quite work like that. “By the time I came 
to the end of senior year, I knew more certainly 
than ever that I was attracted to men.” 

What he didn’t know was how many Chris- 
tians were wrestling with the same questions he 
had. The year after he graduated from Moody was 
spent coming to new terms with his faith (“Jesus 
is hard to break away from”), and exploring the 
teachings of progressive religious leaders like pas- 
tor Rob Bell and writer Rachel Held Evans, who 
rejected the idea that the Bible was ever meant to 
be a static, literalist document, holding Christians 
to an ethic that’s more than 2,000 years old. “If 
you don’t have any way to look at the Bible other 
than a science and history book, how are you ever 
going to evolve to women’s rights or gay rights or 
Black Lives Matter?” Robertson asks of the very 
movements he believes “radical, renegade, rabbi” 
Jesus would have supported. 

Robertson has since attended a liberal semi- 
nary, pastored an inclusive church called Mission 
Gathering, written five books, and moved to Wash- 
ington, D.C., to pursue work in faith-based activ- 
ism. In 2016, he spoke at the White House about 
LGBTQ bullying, and has been working with legis- 
lators to draft laws outlawing conversion therapy 
and combating religious LGBTQ discrimination. 
“The first time the word ‘homosexuality’ ever ap- 
peared in the Bible was in 1946,” he points out. 

Yet it’s only in the past pandemic year that he’s 
become the “TikTok preacher,” uniting far-flung 
progressive Christians in the digital sphere. He’s 
gotten his fair share of death threats and warnings 
that he’s going to hell. But, as he sees it, he’s 
doing God’s work. “I use religion to create justice 
in the world by empowering communities to do 
what’s right,” Robertson says. “I went from orga- 


| nized religion to religion for organizing.” @ 
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Hot Scene 





Heavenly 
Houston 


OUSTON IS THE fourth-largest city in 
the United States but can feel like it 
contains the entire planet. Its free- 
ways intertwine like blood vessels, 
as cars course through its more than 
600 square miles each day. Unlike 
many cities its size, Houston’s pop- 
ulation hubs are dispersed and 
multifaceted. The city’s diverse im- 
migrants, transplants, and native 
Texans enjoy their own enclaves of self-determination. There’s a clus- 
ter of nearly a dozen Nigerian churches in the Alief suburb; Little Sai- 
gon, home to a bustling Vietnamese community, sits adjacent to China- 
town. And yet the city feels cohesive. Houston is a place where people 
chase the American dream, for better and for worse. Its cheap, acces- 
sible land makes it a hot spot for the entrepreneurial, nevermind that 
it takes half an hour to get just about anywhere. 

When the city’s rap scene captivated the mainstream in the mid- 
2000s — with Mike Jones, Paul Wall, and Chamillionaire becoming 
household names — Houston’s culture was miles ahead, captivating a 
nationwide audience. Then, of course, there is Beyoncé, who needs 
no explanation. 

Like the generation before them, the new crop of Houston musi- 
cians is a sign of what’s to come nationally. Already, artists like Megan 
Thee Stallion, Lizzo, and Travis Scott illustrate the ways Houston has 
spread to the mainstream. Artists in Houston tend to not seek atten- 
tion in the way acts from other major cities do, opting instead to build 
buzz intentionally. It’s why Megan seemingly arrived on the scene as 
a fully formed superstar. She’d spent years rapping at parties around 
Houston before anyone outside of the city had taken notice. 

Things have always worked that way in Houston. Screwed Up Rec- 
ords and Tapes, near the suburb Missouri City, sits in a nondescript 
strip mall with a gravel parking lot and an auto-repair shop flanking 
its farthest corner. It feels similar to streetwear staple Supreme’s origi- 
nal Lafayette Street storefront in New York by the late Nineties, known 


A crop of young Houston musicians 
is poised to reshape the hip-hop 
landscape. It wouldn't be the first time 


BY JEFF IHAZA 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHRISTIAN K. LEE 





Maxo Kream 





“Before | made it rapping or anything, | was 
popular,” Maxo tells me in his Houston loft. “I’ve 


been popular all through high school.” Maxo 
and his Kream associates were the start of a new wave 
in Houston rap. He arrived just as social media was 
beginning to break down the regional barriers that had 
defined modern hip-hop. It was a period when everyone 
from A$AP Rocky to Playboi Carti were making their way 
through the city, soaking up the emergent streetwear 
culture, along with the unique creative flexibility present. 
"| was putting on rappers before | was rapping, coming 
out to the city and shit. | was fuckin' with Travis, fuckin' 
with АФАР Ferg. You know what I’m saying? All before 
| was even rapping.” Maxo's keen sense of business 
comes from a mix of traditional hustling and sneaker 
culture, which puts a premium on authenticity and taste. 
His music has the same appeal. He strictly speaks the 
truth when it comes to the real-life snippets in his raps, 
and he's careful never to glorify violence or street life. 
"My goal was initially to get money — to really get like a 
legal job, to be honest,” says Maxo, who is preparing the 
release of his next album this summer. “I just embraced it 
and took everything that came with rapping.” 
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to attract obsessive brand acolytes as well as casual shoppers. Screwed 
Up's most compelling feature is several impossibly thick binders con- 
taining a list of more than 350 screw tapes made by DJ Screw, the leg- 
endary producer whose slow-rolling chopped-and-screwed sound de- 
fined H-town rap. You simply pick one out and request it from the 
attendant. It's a spellbinding archive of one of Houston's most signifi- 
cant movements, and a testament to the independent ethos of the city. 

In the early 1900s, local leaders took out advertisements in black 
publications calling it “Heavenly Houston.” For a time, the neighbor- 
hood of Third Ward, birthplace of Beyoncé, was home to a thriving 
community of black-owned businesses. “My neighborhood is kind 
of known for the progressive black Afrocentric shit,” the rapper Fat 
Tony explains. *Back in the day, there was a Black Panther chapter in 
Third, where the police murdered Carl Hampton. There's places like 
the S.H.A.P.E Center, which has a free vegan lunch every Sunday for 
the community." The neighborhood shaped Tony's creative identity: 
“All of that freedom set me up to try anything.” 

“Growing up in Third Ward, that's what started it all,” says OMB 
Bloodbath, who tells me she's the first Third Ward-born artist since 
Bey to sign а major-label deal. “Га be going to everybody block rap- 
ping for dollars. ‘Pll rap. Give me money. " 


Tisakorean started out as a dancer 
n and a DJ, and tells me he only started 

making music because he wanted a 
soundtrack to match his style. Tisa makes left- 
field rap not unlike Lil B or iLoveMakonnen, 
except he has a slightly more accessible flair. 
His music has attracted the accolades of 
everyone from Lil Uzi Vert to Earl Sweatshirt, 
precisely because of how singularly weird it 
is. Tisa grew up in Southwest and moved to 
Missouri City in middle school, not far from 
where Travis Scott lived, who's also around 
the same age. Tisa's music is perfect for Tik- 
Tok, where dance videos soundtracked to his 
off-kilter tracks abound. He's a good example 
of Houston's position in the current genera- 
tion of social-media-fueled youth. While Tisa 
tells me he isn't a regular TikTok user himself, 
it's telling that his music so dutifully fits the 
platform. For all of the hand-wringing about 
the internet's impact on our attention spans 
and taste, Tisakorean is a perfect example of 
how one can adapt naturally. Even when he 
tells me about his fondest musical memory, 
a collapse of generation and genre shines 
through. "When I seen the ‘Frontin’ video, 
| didn't know about Prince, honestly/ Tisa 
explains of the Pharrell and N.E.R.D. hit. “So 
when | seen that ‘Frontin’ video, | didn't know 
that song was made for Prince. I’m listening 
to it, and I’m in love with it.” Tisa tells me he's 
working on a bunch of new music that rep- 
resents his progression during this past year 
of isolation. "I think the new stuff | got coming 
is so dope,” he says. "It's just the growth of an 
artist. | look in the mirror and | see it myself.” 


OMB Bloodbath 


I OMB Bloodbath started receiving national attention in 2019, with 

. the Chicago-drill-inspired single “Shootson.” On the song, the 
27-year-old rapper proved that she could rap circles around your 

favorite MC, and made a strong case for Houston as a gritty epicenter of 
the U.S. to rival Chicago, notoriously dubbed Chiraq. It was a bittersweet 
breakthrough for OMB, who would prefer to be seen as more than a 
menacing street rapper. “People grow and understand the world more,” 
she explains. “So | never get offended when people look at me as a 
certain way. | just got to show them with my actions that that's not me.” 
As a standard-bearer for a street-level view of life in Houston, the Third 
Ward native is working to shine a light on more than violence: “You go 
from ‘Shootston’ to what I’m writing about now. Yeah, | still talk my shit in 
a song, but then you always got to read between the lines. I’m trying to 
tell them, ‘Yeah, this is what it is, but this ain't where they got to be.” She 
continues, “It’s too much money out here to be on some gangster shit. 
Tough guys ain't getting paid right now.” 


Don Toliver 


Scott, Toliver makes music that sounds like the latest iteration 

of the city's sonic contribution to hip-hop. It's got the ambient 
flourishes of later Kanye productions but retains that distinctly South- 
ern energy. Toliver sings with a distinct vocal range that hearkens the 
easily identifiable register of Kid Cudi. His 2020 debut, Heaven or Hell, 
arrived just as the pandemic started. "There's so much music people 
never got to experience,” he says. "People never got to experience 
that pain with me. So it's going to be crazy. It's going to be a real, real 
energy exchange.” He says his latest project, due out sometime this 
year, builds on more positive emotional themes. Toliver sees Houston 
as a mecca for talent. "The artists, the painters, the dancers, these 
people are super-talented on another type of level,” he says. "We come 
at things differently, and | don't think people really understand that, to a 
certain degree. Because the culture and the way we move is so diverse, 
and it's really crazy.” 


Dn Don Toliver is likely up next from Houston. An acolyte of Travis 
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If you ask anyone in the know, Houston's current wave of hip-hop 
stems from streetwear and sneaker culture. You can trace a number 
of the city's current stars — Travis Scott, Don Toliver, Maxo Kream — 
to the H-Town Sneaker Summit, which began in 2004. Rows and rows 
of rare sneakers — from Dunks to Jordans to Bapes and everything in 
between — are shuttled in from various independent vendors for what 
amounts to a giant swap meet. As the city entered the 2010s, young 
sneakerheads started to link up and build their own movements. 

The “Kream” at the end of Maxo Kream’s name stands for “Kicks 
Rule Everything Around Me.” I know this because we were classmates 
in high school at the dawn of Nike's foray into skateboarding, when 
some of the most coveted shoes in sneaker culture were released. 
When I meet Maxo on a balmy spring day, he gives me a sly look before 
telling me I looked familiar. After exchanging pleasantries, I followed 
him to his house, a modern and luxurious home near the Galleria Mall. 

When Maxo arrived on the scene around 2011, with a ferocious 
remix of Kendrick Lamar's *Rigamortis," young artists in Houston 
didn't have much to look up to. Pimp C had died in 2007, and the city's 
golden era in the mainstream had faded. Our school district, in the 
suburb of Sugar Land, was the subject of a New York Times report about 
the changing demographics of the country at large. Fort Bend County, 
which contains Sugar Land, was 19 percent Asian, 24 percent Hispan- 
ic, 21 percent black, and 36 percent white when I graduated in 2010. 

The demographics of hip-hop have long been changing along with 
the rest of the country. It's an innate understanding that young people 
from the city have. Houston is not only one of the most diverse cities 
in America but also one of the most integrated. The children of doc- 
tors and oil magnates go to school with people on food stamps. *These 
suburb white boys, these Hispanic kids — they really relate with all this 
street shit I’m talking about. Messed up parents, too,” Maxo explains. 
“And I’m in Supreme. I’m wearing the shit that they’re into.” 

The musician Reggie also grew up in Sugar Land, though his fami- 
ly is from Arkansas. He makes the kind of patiently vulnerable songs 
that are increasingly hard to come by in today’s landscape. His newer 
music, a pair of lush and heartfelt singles released over the past year, 
stick with you unlike anything currently out there. Reggie remembers 
trying to get his footing when he started making music. Whereas hubs 
like Atlanta, L.A., and New York have an infrastructure of creative pro- 
fessionals — marketing agencies, PR firms, major-label studios, etc. — 
Houston has none of that. Most people have fairly conventional jobs 
in health care or energy. “We used to do all types of weird hustling 
shit. We ain’t know what the fuck we were supposed to do,” Reggie 
explains. “Bun B went to my church, and I wrote down my YouTube 
link on the top of the offering envelope and ran that bitch to him. That 
nigga looked at that shit and just said, ‘What the fuck?’ " 

For a lot of young artists coming up in the city, the lack of sup- 
port fueled a fire. The musician HVN, alongside his friend BBY Kodie, 
are something like the standard-bearers of the new generation, their 
sound as freewheeling and untethered as the culture in Houston. HVN 
started his brand Don’t Die after a stroke due to complications with 
sickle cell. It was his frustration with the lack of venues willing to book 
Kodie that inspired his parties of the same name around 2015 — a rai- 
son d’étre for the city’s youth. “Me and my friends would go skate 
downtown and be like, ‘Bro, there’s nothing to do in Houston at all. It’s 
fucking boring, ” HVN explains. “Don’t Die helped with that." 

The current vanguard in Houston is indebted to Travis Scott, who’s 
from a neighboring high school in Fort Bend County. Scott has become 
one of the most successful entrepreneurs in rap, and he’s making a 
point to bring it back to Houston. His Space Village storefront and cafe 
is an heir to H-Town Sneaker Summit, in reverence to shoes as well as 
potential for connection. His Cactus Jack Label is home to Don Toliver, 
who is poised to be another breakout star from the city. 

Scott’s sonic influence — a brash and cathartic meld of Yeezus-era 
Kanye West and Houston rap melodics — has come to define the new 
music coming out of the city. Toliver’s debut, Heaven or Hell, points to 
an evolution of that sound, picking up where DJ Screw left off, exper- 
imenting with sonic landscapes to make something new. “I feel like we 
got a bird’s-eye view on what’s going on around the world,” Toliver 
says. “There’s people out here that really know what's going on with 
fashion and music, way ahead of time. People here move so swiftly, we 
might just make it happen rather than talking about it.” @ 





Ken the Man 


Tes Do not compare Ken the Man to Houston’s other rising fe- 
male rap icon, Megan Thee Stallion. It’s not that both don't 
share a similarly buoyant flow that'll make your head knock 
and your knees weak, it’s just that Ken the Man deserves to stand 

on her own. Last August, she independently released 4 Da 3045, a 
record that would make any nightclub shake. It’s raunchy, sexy, and 
dripping with confidence. Like a true Houston hustler, she started 
making music in between Uber shifts. As her star rose, she’s been 
able to take on music full time. She started with the type of bouncy 
club rap that made Megan famous, but she has since expanded into 
the kind of laid-back flow that the city’s scions of rap built careers 
on. The blend is as compelling as anything being released right now. 
She recently signed onto a partnership with Asylum records, and 

is working on her follow-up їо 4 Da 3045, which is sure to have the 
post-pandemic nightclubs jumping. 
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Fat Tony has seen Houston from every angle. A Third Ward 
ES native, he came up attending punk shows and makes music 

that holds a reverence for Houston's radical black history. 
His mom exposed him to the arts early, and his Third Ward had the 
type of creative vibe you might expect in Northern California. In ad- 
dition to recording eight albums and collaborating on a variety of dif- 
ferent art projects, Tony is also something of a Houston historian. He 
explains the links between the city's rap scene and that of Oakland. 
"DJ Screw said his favorite rapper was this artist C-Bo who's from 
Sacramento. There were Bay rappers all over with screw tapes and 
stuff,” he explains. “Houston people and Bay people have this kind 
of whimsical side to them where it's kind of OK for us to have fun.” 
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The musician 
n Peyton is a prime 

example of the 
quietly poignant history 
of Houston's music scene. 
Her grandmother Theola 
Booker composed and 
arranged music for the 
gospel musician James 
Cleveland, even earning 
a Grammy nomination. 
(She was also a piano 
instructor to none other 
than Beyoncé.) A classi- 
cally trained singer and 
violinist herself, Peyton 
makes music that is sunny 
and full of heart. The city's 
respect for the past isn't 
lost on the singer, who 
recently graduated from 
a college in Houston after 
performing an opera- 
inspired final recital. For all 
of the boisterous hip-hop 
coming from the region, 
Peyton's music fits along- 
side a deep tradition of 
soul and R&B in Houston. 
She uses her bright and 
emotive croon as a tool 
against her own social 
anxiety. Though shy in real 
life, she projects a world of 
emotion within her music. 
Her upcoming album, 
due this summer from 
Stones Throw Records, is 
a lush collection of soulful 
ballads that could have 
only come from Houston. 
It's just more proof of how 
multifaceted the city can 
be. On one hand giving 
rise to the ground-level 
raps of an OMB Bloodbath 
or Maxo Kream, and on 
the other, the down-home 
soul of Peyton. 










BBY Kodie 


Both decidedly underground and deeply ambitious, BBY Kodie commands 
Ú a uniquely devoted fan base. In interviews, he's said he wants to model 

his career after Drake, but he might have more in common with a Gen Z 
rapper like Playboi Carti — his music is scattered across the internet in the form of 
loosies and snippets, in addition to a handful of official releases. Alongside friend 
and classmate HVN, Kodie makes what feels like a Gen Z interpretation of chopped- 
and-screwed music, the production maximalist and the bars braggadocious. His 
breakout tape, last year’s Kodie Kardashian, takes the celebrity-obsessed culture of 
millennials and inverts it into something sinister. Kodie has a knack for matching the 
punch of his drums with a thumping flow: He's clearly paying homage to the city's 
speaker-knocking history, but with a decidedly modern spin. 







Twenty-year-old 
Dn HVN started 

rapping on a 
whim. He was born in 
Beaumont but relocated 
to the suburb of Pearland 
for high school (Megan 
Thee Stallion is currently 
the suburb's most 
famous alumni). Despite 
living nearby, he met BBY 
Kodie online, exchanging 
messages on Instagram 
before meeting in | — 
person. Initially, HVN was | 
more focused on helping 
Kodie as an artist than 
becoming one himself. 
His real passion was 
film, and he fashioned 
himself as a music-video 
director. But as the story 
goes, a few tracks he 
uploaded online as a joke 
turned into serious buzz. 
HVN naturally moves 
through styles with ease, 
at one moment spitting 
relaxed bars about Dra- 
cos and the next bearing 
his soul. Now, as he pre- 
pares to go on tour with 
Brockhampton, he sees 
an opportunity to flourish 
as an all-around creative. 
“| want to make Houston я 
the next Atlanta,” he | ^ "M E | LE rS | P p 
says. "Just artists coming | ^ worn LD Ee 5 ae So ts 
out of anywhere, any part t | Pree tee valk Т Leet WL te ы Тат ДРИ | 
of Houston. That shit's ip 2 
cool їо me.” | . "CI! 
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Regzie 


Reggie doesn’t want anyone 
n searching for his old persona 

online. When we talk over 
Zoom, he jokes about his early raps 
less with embarrassment and more like 
he simply can't recognize the person 
he used to be. Reggie came up in the 
suburb of Sugar Land around the same 
time that Maxo and his Kream affiliates 
were starting to take off; seeing their 
rise gave him the inspiration to keep 
going. The music he makes now, gen- 
tle introspective tracks on which he 
might snap and spit an impressive few 
bars, is part of a careful reintroduction 
to the world. Reggie tells me he has 
several albums already recorded, and 
he's introducing himself to audiences 
slowly; his debut album is due out 
sometime this year. "You know how 
niggas be when they meet a new bitch 
and then they Prince Charming-type 
shit,” he explains. “Then when you 
really get to know him, he's turned into 
a whole different....That's exactly what 
about to happen. I’m about to trick the 
fuck out y'all niggas.” The joke is un- 
likely to be on listeners. Reggie speaks 
with the wit and wisdom of someone 
who has truly learned from life. It’s no 
surprise that he tells me he got his 
introduction to music through listen- 
ing to gospel musicians. Like so much 
of the music coming out of Houston 
today, Reggie’s is as grounded in the 
streets as it is in the spirit. 
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RENCH FRIES AND A DRINK 

ARE JUST A NATURAL 
ADDITION WITH YOUR 
SANDWICH. SO WHEN THAT 
QUESTION OF, "DO YOU WANT 
FRIES WITH THAT?" COMES UP, 
IT'SA NO-BRAINER, RIGHT? 


After all, who doesn't love hot, 
crispy fries in all their salty, golden 
goodness just calling your name 
from the plate or - usually for me 
- from the bag in the passenger 
seat of my car on the way home. 


How great would it be if every- 
thing in life was that easy? It turns 
out bundling with CEICO is just 


, that tT 
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Because just like those fries, 

it's super easy to take your car 
insurance and make it a combo! 
You can bundle tasty extras like 
homeowners, condo, or renters 
insurance. Or boat insurance. 
Or RV insurance. Even coverage 
for when that 
motorcycle in your 
dreams finally makes 
it into your garage. 


Think of your car 
Insurance as an 
amazing tasty burger 
that's smothered 

in cheese. "You 

want boat insurance with that?” 
Yes, yes | do. Tack on some 
homeowners insurance like you 
would when adding a thick slab 
of crispy, applewood-smoked 
bacon on that burger, and 

your bundling amazingness 

is complete. 








`` A COMBO BETTER THAN BURGERS & FRIES 


That's the beauty of what GEICO 
does. You start with going online, 
giving them a call, or talking 

to one of their local agents 

near you, and you'll get a fast, 
no-obligation quote. Then see 
how easy GEICO has made it to 
helo you bundle your 
auto coverage with 
insurance for all 

your needs. 


Plus, like those great- 
priced combo meals, 
you could even get 
a special discount to 
help you save even 
more money. It's like springing 
for the large fries for just a little 
extra. (Don't worry, you're not 
the only one who does it.) 


So, do you want fries with your 
GEICO car insurance? Yes, please. 





That's why GEICO offers 


multiole discounts for all you've 
accomplished. Does your car have 


safety features? Are you active 


or retired Military? Do you work 


as a federal employee? Maybe 


you're a member of one of over 


700 professional or scholastic 


organizations? Any one of those 
could help you save even more 


money with GEICO. And who 
doesn't love to save money? 





Especially when there's 
the GEICO Mobile app. It's consistently 
rated the #1 insurance app by tech 
industry experts. GEICO Mobile 
takes everything about insurance ano 
simplifies it all in one spot. Need to 
check your policy? Want less clutter 
in your glovebox? Need to file a 
claim? Want to find the cheapest gas 
around? Boom - it's all right there in 


one easy spot. 





with a flat tire. Who was on his 
way to the airport. On Christmas Eve. 
And, if | had come across him probably 
30 seconds later, l'm sure the car would 


have fallen on him. 


Times like these are not when you want 
to try changing your first flat tire. Foras — 
little as $14 a year per car, you can add —^ 
GEICO Emergency Road Service (ERS) 
to your policy. You'll get 24/7 service 
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when you need it. Even on the way to 
the airport. On a major holiday. 





Е you only hear from your insur- 


ance company when they want 
money, you need to get a new 
insurance company. Yes, Insurance 

Is an Important part of your life, but 
GEICO knows there's a lot more that's 
important to you. 


That's why there's GEICO Living 
(geico.com/living), a site dedicated to 
fun, interesting articles to help ensure 
your peace of mind and help you 

live your best life. In fact, you don't 
even have to be a GEICO customer to 
benefit from the valuable information 
that awaits you. 





aka anyone 
with more than 12 followers calling 
themselves "an influencer,” it's nice 
to have an Instagram feed with 
some real, fun content that's actually 
focused on you, the reader. And for 
that, there's @GEICO on Instagram. 
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Beebo Russell did the unthinkable when he stole a passenger 
plane from Seattle-Tacoma International Airport. How did a goofy, 
God-fearing baggage handler end up alone in a cockpit, high over 
the Puget Sound, with no plan to come down? 


HE STOLEN AIRPLANE began rolling forward under its own power, with no one in the cockpit. 
The twin engines of the Horizon Air Bombardier Dash 8 Q400 aircraft had been set to idle. 
But without anyone riding the brakes, the 13-foot propellers began pushing the plane slowly 
toward the runways of Seattle-Tacoma International Airport. ў The thief, Richard “Beebo” 
Russell, had just disconnected the tow bar of a tug vehicle he'd used to pivot the plane out of its parking 
spot. In a frantic, seven-second dash, the husky 28-year-old abandoned the truck and sprinted to the 
lowered passenger-entry door. He scrambled into the fuselage and hoisted up the hatch before flinging 
himself into the captain's seat. f It was August 10th, 2018, a warm, clear evening nearly two decades 
after 9/11. Inside the SeaTac terminals, the indignities of airport security were in full force: Transpor- 
tation Security Administration agents were X-raying shoes, forcing travelers to toss out tubes of tooth- 
paste, and palpating passengers' private parts with the backs of blue-gloved hands to guard against box 
cutters being smuggled in their bras or briefs. But no one was keeping tabs on Russell. He was not a 
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The Sky Thief 


pilot; he worked ground crew for Horizon Air. His 
core duties revolved around loading baggage onto 
short-haul flights, but he was also trained to tow 
planes on the tarmac. Silently, and without warn- 
ing, he’d gone rogue. 

The American system of airport security treats 
every passenger as a potential threat. But a differ- 
ent standard applies to the hundreds of thousands 
of workers at the nation’s airports, who are vetted 
upon hiring and then broadly trusted not to pose 
a danger. This extraordinary faith extends to over- 
worked, underpaid employees at the bottom of the 
airport pecking order, including ground agents like 
Russell who engage in monotonous, often back- 
breaking labor, exposed to the elements, jet exhaust, 
summertime smoke, and the roar of the runway. 

The record of what transpired that August evening 
is extensive, but largely unofficial. The incident was 
one of the most serious domestic airline-security 
breaches since 9/11. “It’s the first time that we’ve 
had a commercial aircraft stolen off the ramp of an 
active airport,” says Steven Armstrong, 
vice director of operations for the North 
American Aerospace Defense Command 
(NORAD). But there was no commission 
to produce a public accounting of Russell’s 
actions. The airline and TSA refused inter- 
view requests for this story. This account 
pieces together public air-traffic-control 
recordings; disclosures from the FBI; tes- 
timony before the Washington State Legis- 
lature; and an unpublished after-incident 
report commissioned by the Port of Seat- 
tle, obtained by ROLLING STONE through 
a public-records request. 

Russell had begun his shift that after- 
noon as usual, clocking in just after 2:30 
p.m. His window of opportunity didn't 
open until shortly before 7 p.m. Wearing a weath- 
ered yellow-and-orange reflective vest, Russell com- 
mandeered a tow rig at SeaTac's C Concourse and 
trundled a mile to the north end of the airfield, 
where the Horizon Air craft was parked for main- 
tenance. The plane, with seating for 76, had com- 
pleted its last scheduled flight for the day around 
noon, a 23-minute jump from British Columbia's 
Vancouver Island to Seattle, across the Salish Sea. 

Russell's employee badge gave him access to both 
the tug and the remote cargo area. There was no 
lock on the door of the airplane. The cockpit was 
not secured. The biggest impediment Russell faced 
is that maneuvering a parked plane is a two-man 
job, and he had no accomplice. At 7:15 p.m., he 
hooked the tug to the front of the Q400, tossed 
aside the wheel blocks, and boarded the plane. Al- 
though trained to start the aircraft’s auxiliary power 
unit, Russell exceeded all authorization — toggling 
levers and switches in sequence to fire up the en- 
gines. He then hopped out, reboarded the tug, and 
swiveled the plane toward the taxiway. 

Matt Scott was the FBI’s case agent for the investi- 
gation. He tells ROLLING STONE that Russell’s “bra- 
zen” theft of the Q400 was hidden in plain sight on 
the busy tarmac. “There didn’t seem to be anything 
that was out of the ordinary — up until the last min- 
ute when he actually took it,” he says. The lone se- 


Senior writer TIM DICKINSON wrote about QAnon 
and anti-vax conspiracy theories in March. 





curity guard in the area was attending to an ar- 
riving vehicle at a nearby entrance gate. And the 
report from the Port of Seattle, which runs SeaTac, 
underscores that only Russell’s short sprint back 
to the moving airplane would have raised alarms. 
“Even if the guard... had witnessed these actions,” 
it reads, “the time frame was too short to have pre- 
cluded the Horizon employee’s entry to the cabin of 
the aircraft.” 

Back in the cockpit, Russell faced a confounding 
control panel. Far to his right, near the empty co- 
pilot’s seat, he slid up the levers for each of the pro- 
pellers, producing a satisfying roar. A dark luck was 
with Russell. The wind was blowing from the south. 
Air traffic was unusually sparse. “The plane had di- 
rect and immediate access to a runway going the 
right direction for takeoff,” Wendy Reiter, director 
of aviation security for SeaTac, would later testify. 

The SeaTac tower spotted Russell on the taxi- 
way and radioed down in the mechanical mono- 
tone of air-traffic control: “Aircraft on Charlie lin- 


© “I wasn't really planning 
on landing it,” Russell told 
air-traffic control from the 


cockpit. "I just wanna do a 
couple maneuvers — see 
what it can do before | put 
her down, ya know?" 





ing up runway 1-6-Center, say your call sign." When 
Russell did not reply, the controller broke out of his 
professional rhythm, nearly shouting, ^Who's the 
Dash 8 holding on runway 1-6-Center?!" 

An Alaska Airlines pilot cut in on the radio: “That 
aircraft is taking off rolling," he warned. Were the 
brakes on? “His wheels are smoking left and right,” 
the pilot said, “just rolling down the runway.” 

“Pm not even talking to him," the controller spat. 
At 7:33 p.m., according to the FBI, the Q400 lifted 
off, soaring south toward Mount Rainier, the 14,500- 
foot, glacier-topped volcano looming over the Puget 
Sound. The Alaska Airlines pilot said to summon mil- 
itary jets. “You need to call and scramble, now.” The 
voice in the tower replied flatly, “We are." 


EEBO RUSSELL LOVED JESUS, craft beer, and 
cargo shorts. He was not the kind of man 
you'd peg for grand-theft airplane. Those 
who loved him describe him as compas- 
sionate, reliable, God-fearing, and goofy. He was 
raised in a military family with a reverence for fair 
play. A dedication from his family on his high school 
senior-yearbook page cites the Bible, 2 Timothy 2:5, 
which reads: “Whoever enters an athletic competi- 
tion wins the prize only when playing by the rules.” 

Born in the Florida Keys and nicknamed Beebo 
as an infant, Russell was raised from boyhood in 
Wasilla, Alaska, outside Anchorage. He attended the 
same high school as Sarah Palin, graduating in 2008, 
the year Palin was picked for the GOP ticket. Russell 





was a three-sport star for the Wasilla Warriors, plac- 
ing fifth in the state in discus and fourth in wres- 
tling, in the 215-pound category. He was a quiet lead- 
er, recording school athletes’ personal bests on their 
weight belts; his is still in the school gymnasium. 

Russell was a brick of a young man, square- 
shouldered and stout with long, powerful arms. On 
the football field, he barreled for 327 yards, scor- 
ing six touchdowns as a standout senior fullback. 
He embraced contact and, according to friends and 
family, got his bell rung with some frequency. At the 
time, concern about football brain injury had yet to 
enter the mainstream; Alaska would not implement 
a concussion protocol for school sports until 2011. 

With a shock of half-groomed brown hair and a 
face full of freckles, Russell was funny, extroverted, 
“a handful,” relatives would later say; they all had 
“Beebo stories.” As a high schooler he hosted booze- 
free bonfires for friends; on his MySpace page, mis- 
behaving looked like shotgunning cans of Mountain 
Dew with his bros. In one senior-yearbook photo, 
he is posed atop a boulder, legs out to the 
side, his long arms holding up his blocky 
frame. His head is thrown back with a coy 
expression, as if the prompt had been 
“Give me a sexy walrus.” 

“You bring such humor and unpre- 
dictability to our lives,” reads his family’s 
yearbook dedication. “As you write the 
rest of this story, always remember you 
are loved.” 

Recruited to play football at North Da- 
kota’s Valley City State University, an hour 
outside of Fargo, Russell hoped to emulate 
Dallas Clark, a college All-American who 
would star for the NFL’s Indianapolis Colts. 
But Russell’s athletic chops didn’t trans- 
late to the college game. In Wasilla, his ex- 
ploits regularly made the pages of the Frontiersman. 
But in Valley City he redshirted his freshman year; 
in 2009 he traveled with the team, but the only pub- 
lic record of game action came against Concordia, 
when he gained three yards. His college coach Den- 
nis McCulloch remembers Russell as “a no-issue guy 
on our team,” but says he left the team after that 
season. “My guess, because he wasn’t playing a lot.” 

Russell landed in Coos Bay, a small timber town 
on the Oregon coast. He enrolled in Southwestern 
Oregon Community College, a two-year school with 
a green, residential campus that attracts many stu- 
dents from the Pacific Rim. God took up space left 
over by football. Russell was active in Campus Cru- 
sade for Christ, an evangelical student group, and 
volunteered, mentoring high schoolers. 

“If you look at his picture, he looks like a smil- 
ing teddy bear kind of guy. And he was,” says Pete 
Schaefers, who was Campus Crusade’s adult advis- 
er. “You could count on him.” Schaefers recalls join- 
ing Russell to help clean the trash out of a young 
couple’s messy garage — “shlucking out the refuse, 
throwing it into a trailer.” Dirty work didn’t phase 
Russell. “He was super good-natured, always,” 
Schaefers recalls. “I never saw him when he wasn’t.” 

At Campus Crusade meetings, Russell met Han- 
nah, his future wife, who studied in the school’s cu- 
linary program. “They went from sitting across the 
table to sitting next to each other,” Schaefers recalls. 
Beebo and Hannah were married in 2012. In wed- 
ding pictures, he wore a red tie and a tuxedo vest, 
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she wore a strapless white gown. Beebo smirked as 
if stoned on his own good fortune. 

Two months after they wed, the Russells opened 
Hannah Marie’s Artisan Breads and Pastries, offer- 
ing biscotti, maple-pecan scones, and pumpkin muf- 
fins. A newspaper profile described Hannah as the 
perfectionist master baker; Beebo was cast as the 
mischievous apprentice who experimented with 
“wild” recipes. A Bible verse hung visible to custom- 
ers: “I have loved you with an everlasting love. I will 
build you up again and you will be rebuilt.” 

To Schaefers, who’d often pop in for a bite and 
linger to chat, “both of them just seemed stellar.” 
But by the end of 2014, Beebo and Hannah had wea- 
ried of the isolation of Coos Bay, a six-and-a-half- 
hour drive from Seattle. To Russell’s chagrin, they 
chose suburban Sumner, Washington, over Wasilla. 
“Failing to convince Hannah of Alaska’s greatness,” 
Russell later wrote, “we settled on Sumner because 
of its close proximity to her family.” They sold the 
bakery that fall, alerting customers to “stop in for 
some Christmas cookies and a last hurrah.” 


USSELL’S VOICE CRACKED OUT on an air- 
traffic recording about 10 minutes into his 
flight. He sounded strong, jocular, clear. 
But there was a buzzy undercurrent. A 
mix of adrenaline and panic. Russell was speak- 
ing to an air-traffic controller, whom the FBI identi- 
fies as Andrew Drury, at the Seattle Terminal Radar 
Approach Control, an FAA facility near SeaTac. 
The controller's question doesn't come through 
in the air-traffic recording, but Russell laughed it 
off: “Man, I'm a ground-service agent! I don't know 
what that is." 

Russell told the controller his objective with the 
Q400 was to "start it up [and] get it to go — a couple 
of hours, I guess.” But he confessed a disturbing lack 
of an end game. “Um, yeah, I wouldn’t know how 
to land it. I wasn’t really planning on landing it,” he 
said. “I just kinda wanna do a couple maneuvers — 
see what it can do before I put her down, ya know?” 

NORAD was already tracking Russell’s flight. Its 
Western Air Defense Sector was receiving updates 
on a 24/7 phone line called the Domestic Events Net- 
Work, or DEN. The first call from SeaTac came seven 
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minutes into Russell’s flight. Four minutes later there 
was an update: The pilot sounded suicidal. 

Russell banked the Q400 on an arcing flight 
path around the massive summit of Mount Rainier. 
NORAD lost him on the radar. Radio communica- 
tion fell silent. But by 7:48 p.m. the Q400 had cir- 
cled the back side of the volcano and was traveling 
toward the Seattle metro at what the military would 
describe as “accelerated speed.” Russell had been in 
the air for approximately 15 minutes. Only now did 
Western Air Defense seek authorization to scramble 
F-15s. But NORAD’s continental U.S. chief of combat 
operations ordered only a “suit up" by the pilots. 

As Russell regained audio contact, his banter had 
less manic swagger. He'd hit turbulence cruising 
over Rainier — and lost his lunch. *Sorry, my mic 
came up. I threw up a little bit,” he said. Regret was 
starting to creep into his voice, along with empathy: 
“Man, I’m sorry about this,” he told the controller. 
“T hope this doesn't ruin your day.” 

Beebo gave the controller his legal name, “Rich- 
ard Russell,” and asked for advice: “What do you 
think I should do, FAA guy?” The controller tried to 
gauge Russell’s competence: “Just flying the plane 
around, you seem comfortable with that?” Russell’s 
braggadocio bounced back: “Oh, hell yeah! It’s a 
blast, man. I’ve played video games before,” he said, 
“so, ya know, I know what I’m doin’ a little bit.” 

“Everything’s peachy,” he insisted. “Just did a lit- 
tle circle around Rainier. It’s beautiful.” Then, ref- 
erencing the mountain range separating the Puget 





Sound from the Pacific, he added: “I think I got 
some gas to go check out the Olympics.” 


MOVING TO WASHINGTON in 2015, Russell quickly 
found a gig as a ground-service agent with Hori- 
zon Air, a regional carrier operated by Alaska Air 
Group, which services cities from Fairbanks to Aus- 
tin. It was the opposite of a dream job. “I always felt 
bad for the guys and gals who handled luggage,” he 
wrote in a blog entry in 2017. “Every time I traveled 
I would look out my plane window and see these 
sullen-looking individuals...throwing bags into a 
cart. It seemed like such miserable work.” 

But for Russell, the job literally offered a ticket 
out. Free-flight benefits opened up the world — a 
jaunt to the Yucatan with the boys, trips to Ireland 
and France with Hannah, and most important, tick- 
ets to Alaska, which still felt most like home. “Flight 
benefits,” Russell wrote, “were my last hope of see- 
ing my beloved family and state on a regular basis.” 

In an online profile, 
Russell wrote he was pas- 
sionate about “moun- 
tains, pastries, and craft 
beer.” He aspired to visit 
every national park, and 
friends from work recalled 
him often having a book in 
hand. Little about his life 
seemed political, though 
he’d “liked” a Facebook 
page for Ben Carson. Out- 
side of work, Russell’s life 
was busy. In December 
2017, he graduated cum 
laude with a bachelor’s 
degree in social sciences 
from Washington State. 
His blog entries, written for a communications 
class, described aspirations to join the military, law 
enforcement, or even management at Horizon. 

A video project for that class contrasted the 
drudgery of his work life in the soggy Pacific North- 
west to the global travel it enabled. “I’m Beebo Rus- 
sell,” he said, “and I’m a ground-service agent.” Con- 
tinuing in a chipper voice-over as bags descended 
from a plane on a conveyor belt, he added with 
crisp comic timing, “That means I lift a lot of bags. 
Like, a lot of bags — soooooooo many bags.” Over 
a selfie in the rain, Russell said, “I usually have to 
work outside in this. But it allows me to do some 
pretty cool things too....It evens out in the end.” 

Were there warning signs? Russell was quietly 
fascinated with flight. “I fly as much as I possibly 
can,” he wrote in an online profile, listing a “float- 
plane tour through Misty Fjords National Monu- 
ment” in Alaska as one of the “most amazing” things 
he’d done. For a graphic-design assignment at Wash- 
ington State, he’d made a personal logo — a suit- 
case with straps reading “Russell Hustle” and a cir- 
cular blue badge featuring a silhouette of what he 
described as a “minimalistic Q400,” in the center. 

Russell’s tow-crew work gave him access to the 
flight deck of airplanes as a matter of course. (The 
task is accomplished by a pair of workers, one in the 
tow rig, the other in the cockpit riding the brakes.) 
But a pilot would later tell investigators that he’d 
twice encountered Russell acting “suspicious” 
inside his planes. Joel Monteith, in a call to authori- 
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ties obtained by the Seattle Times, identified himself 
as a pilot for SkyWest Airlines, whose jets were ser- 
viced by Horizon ground crew at SeaTac. 

Monteith described one troubling encounter 
with Russell, who’d wanted to observe his pre- 
flight “flows,” the startup sequence for the aircraft. 
On another occasion, about a year before Beebo’s 
flight, Monteith said he’d found Russell and another 
ground-service crew member inside a jet “flip- 
ping switches.” He speculated that Russell’s exploit 
wasn’t “a plot this dude just came up with, like, 
overnight,” suggesting, “This guy had been think- 
ing about doing this for a long time, and... the Q400 
that he took was just an airplane of opportunity.” 

Russell also kept a Pinterest profile, where he 
went by the handle “Beebro” and collected memes, 
including several from the satirical site Despair. 
com. In July 2018, days before his unauthorized de- 
parture, Russell pinned an image to a board called 
“Dank memes.” It was a Photoshop of a chubby kid 
with brown hair dressed up as Sonic the Hedgehog, 
with a sad, distant look in his eyes. It’s not a spitting 
image, but it’s hard not to see Russell in the child’s 
face. “No matter how fast Irun..." the text reads, “I 
cannot run away from the pain.” 


AS THE CLOCK TICKED toward 8 p.m. local time, the 
gravity of what Russell had set in motion began to 
settle in — including the likelihood of a military re- 
sponse. He asked if the directions from the control- 
ler were “taking me to the jets?” The controller re- 
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assured him: “No, Pm not taking you to any jets. 
Pm actually keeping you away from aircraft that 
are trying to land at SeaTac.” Russell was instant- 
ly apologetic: “Oh, OK. Yeah, I don’t want to screw 
with that,” he said. “I’m glad you’re not, you know, 
screwing up everyone else’s day on account of me.” 

The controller advised Russell to begin planning 
his landing. This was a daunting suggestion. The 
Q400 is designed to climb sharply out of small air- 
ports; its engines are high-powered when the plane 
is full and even more powerful when empty. Pilots 
jokingly refer to it as the “Crash 8” because of how 
difficult it is to land. 

“There is the runway just off your right side in 
about a mile, do you see that? That’s McChord 
Field,” the controller said. Joint Base Lewis-Mc- 
Chord is a massive Army and Air Force installa- 
tion south of Tacoma. Russell distrusted that sug- 
gestion. “Oh, man, those guys would rough me up 
if I tried landing there. I think I might mess some- 
thing up there too. I wouldn’t want to do that,” 
he said, before practically shouting with paranoia: 
“Oh, they’ve probably got anti-aircraft!” 

“No, they don’t have any of that stuff,” the con- 
troller responded. “We’re just trying to find a place 
for you to land safely.” 

“Yeah, not quite ready to bring it down just yet,” 
Russell responded, “but holy smokes, I got to stop 
looking at the fuel ’cause it’s going down quick.” 
Then, for a moment, Russell began to imagine 
the consequences he would presumably face if he 
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managed to touch down: “This is probably like jail 
time for life, huh? I mean, I would hope it is for a 
guy like me." 

As Russell zoomed over the lush, green southern 
Puget Sound region, his flight raised alarm. *What 
the hell?" said a woman recording a cellphone video 
of the aircraft careening low over an exurban neigh- 
borhood. “Holy shit,” added a man’s voice. “It’s a 
fucking Alaska Airlines Q400. What the fuck is he 
doing over here?!" 

The controller was busy connecting Russell with 
a professional pilot who might coach him through 
a landing, first briefing the professional on the sit- 
uation: "Apparently he's a grounds crewman with 
Horizon, I guess,” the controller said. “And he just 
needs some help controlling his aircraft.” Russell, 
listening in, retorted: “I mean I don’t need that 
much help!” But he confessed: “I would like to fig- 
ure out how to get this cabin... make it pressurized 
or something. So I'm not so lightheaded.” 

Over the next several minutes the recorded con- 
versation became disjointed, and so did Russell's 
mental state. The professional pilot asked about 
flight data — altitude and speed. “I’m just kinda 
hand-flying right now,” Russell responded. The 
plane appeared to go in and out of radio range and 
Russell complained about having something in his 
ear, before he exploded with uncharacteristic men- 
ace, demanding a response from the controller: 
^Dammit, Andrew!" Russell yelled. *People's lives 
are at stake here!" 
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HE UNAUTHORIZED FLIGHT of the Horizon 
craft should not have come as a surprise, 
least of all to the TSA. In July 2018, just be- 
fore Russell’s exploit, its Aviation Security 
Advisory Committee produced a report for TSA Ad- 
ministrator David Pekoske titled, “On Insider Threat 
at Airports.” Pekoske, a Coast Guard vice admiral, 
was nominated for the post by President Trump in 
2017 and still serves as the head of the agency. 

TSA was one of the federal government’s most 
concrete responses to 9/11. The patchwork of pri- 
vate-security firms that had previously screened 
passengers at U.S. airports was deemed too variable 
to ward off terrorist attacks. (Two of the 9/11 hijack- 
ers began their exploit passing through lax security 
at the Portland, Maine, airport, hopping a flight to 
Boston where the plot began in earnest.) 

The federal takeover of airport security in 2002 
was intended to standardize practices, leave no soft 
spots in the system, and prevent a future catastroph- 
ic attack. TSA’s policies now define the experience of 
travel for Americans. Its dictates — to toss out liquids 
in excess of 3.4 ounces or remove footwear — were 
imposed suddenly, decisively, and permanently. 

But the comings and goings of airport person- 
nel are not standardized by the TSA. To receive 
a work badge granting access to restricted areas, 
airport workers must pass periodic criminal back- 
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ground checks, but there's wide variation in how 
and even whether employees are screened before 
Work. Every airport has an individual Airport Secu- 
rity Program cleared by the TSA; as Reiter, the di- 
rector of aviation security for SeaTac, testified to 
the U.S. House: *If you've seen one airport, you've 
seen one airport." 

John Pistole is a former TSA administrator who 
served during the Obama years. He describes a 
strange dichotomy: By default, TSA treats a tick- 
eted passenger with high suspicion, as “if they're 
a terrorist," Pistole says. But the agency treats air- 
port personnel as belonging to a *known and trust- 
ed group;" he says, not unlike what he once enjoyed 
as an armed FBI agent, able to skirt security check- 
points to board an airplane. 


At most airports, work badges are sufficient to 
gain entry to the secure areas of the airport; instead 
of passing through a magnetometer, employees are 
subject to random spot searches. In recent years, 
airport workers had exploited this vulnerability. In 
2014, five airline personnel were caught smuggling 
$400,000 through Boston’s airport. That same year, 
a baggage handler was caught in a scheme smug- 
gling weapons — some of them loaded - including 
an AK-47, from Atlanta into New York. The scan- 
dal briefly made headlines and drew strong words 
from Washington: *When guns, drugs, and even ex- 
plosives are as easy to carry on board a plane as a 
neck pillow, then we have to seriously — and imme- 
diately — overhaul our airport security practices," 
said Sen. Chuck Schumer (D-N.Y.). In 2015, an FAA 
employee used his badge to circumvent a security 
checkpoint and board a flight with an unauthorized 
gun. In response, TSA increased the frequency of its 
spot screenings and the FAA suspended the use of 
its badges to bypass security checkpoints. In 2017, 
the House took action, unanimously passing the Avi- 
ation Employee Screening and Security Enhance- 
ment Act, meant to counter such threats, but the 
bill died in the Mitch McConnell-controlled Senate. 

Through a panoply of task forces and subcom- 
mittees, TSA had been studying the insider threat 
since at least 2009. But by the July 2018 report, 
TSA's Aviation Security Advisory Committee was 
still struggling to formulate a basic definition for the 
term. Through 23 pages and appendices, the report 
offered no concrete recommendations except to 
praise “the DHS ‘If You See Something, Say Some- 
thing’ campaign” in which “vigilant aviation workers 
reported suspicious activity to the airport operator.” 

NORAD finally scrambled jets out of Portland In- 
ternational Airport after the FAA put out an update 
on the DEN that “the pilot was a danger and threat.” 
Citing national security, the military is cagey about 
the timeline of its intercept. But Maj. John “Dash” 
Dalrymple, mission crew commander of the West- 
ern Air Defense Sector, testified to the Washington 
State Legislature that the twin F-15s took “less than 
seven minutes” from takeoff to a visual intercept 
of the Q400. “They were authorized supersonic as 
well,” Dalrymple bragged. “So they pushed it up.” 

The jets were each armed with a mix of heat-seek- 
ing and radar-controlled missiles and a “hot gun” 
with several hundred 20 mm rounds. They inter- 
cepted Russell’s Q400 at 8:15 p.m. — meaning they 
would have taken off sometime after 8:08 p.m. In 
other words, Russell enjoyed nearly 20 minutes of 
uncontested flight time from when a scramble of 
jets was first requested to when the jets lifted off 
from PDX. Armstrong, the NORAD official, attri- 
butes the gap to an initial lack of clarity about the 
threat. (He also said the gap was shorter than Dal- 
rymple indicated, but would not provide details.) 
Early dispatches from the DEN described a depar- 
ture without clearance, which could have been a 
benign mistake instead of a stolen airliner. “It took 
another couple of minutes before we really under- 
stood the severity of the situation,” Armstrong says. 
As Rep. Bonnie Watson Coleman (D-N.J.) said in a 
House hearing, that delay could have been deadly: 
“If this individual had had different intentions, or if 
we had simply been less lucky, the incident could 
have placed all of downtown Seattle in grave dan- 
ger." There were deadly targets across [Cont. on 147] 
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BY STACEY 
ANDERSON 


China has produced some of the most 
vital indie rock on the planet. But can the 
scene survive gentrification, government 
crackdowns, and a hit TV show? 


IKE BEIJING itself, 

Dusk Dawn Club - 

or simply DDC, to 

the locals who stum- 

bled out at all hours 

— blended centu- 

ries of history into a 

neon blur. Located 

in the city center’s 

trendy Gulou district, down one of its many 

winding, sparsely lit stone alleys, the club was 

housed in a traditional courtyard adorned with 

swinging paper lanterns and floridly carved 

wood eaves. Rock bands thrashed and flailed in 

a converted living room as fans spilled out onto 

the patio, jostling for a view through crooked 
windowpanes. 

I visited Dusk Dawn Club on a warm spring 

night in 2019; Xiao Wang, a local riot-grrrl 
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Yu Yang, lead 
singer of 

Xiao Wang, 
performs at 
DDC livehouse 
in Beijing. 





band, headlined. Lead singer Yu Yang howled her 
indignation in Mandarin, eyes obscured beneath 
serrated bangs, clawing at the coiled tiger on her 
tank top. The audience lunged toward her, amber 
bottles skittering like pinballs between their feet. 
Outside, the bartender slung cheap cans of Great 
Leap beer, the sanest choice; the well cocktails 
were almost farcically heavy pours. Most people 
drank the beer; a few not-so-subtly slugged from 
their own bottles of baijiu, a grain alcohol that 
dates back to the Ming Dynasty and burns like re- 
gret incarnate. A shouting match erupted outside, 
and two men circled each other like prizefight- 
ers, scanning each other warily, before bursting 
into laughter and slamming into an embrace. 
Later, a DJ put on Motown records and a thicket 
of bodies danced for hours. It was calamity and 
euphoria, and I never wanted to leave. This was 
my last of many nights spent immersed in Bei- 
jing’s indie-rock clubs, which teemed with a de- 
viant, madcap passion unlike anywhere else I'd 
experienced. 

Today, Dusk Dawn Club is closed — one of 
many beloved small clubs to shut down lately, an- 
other silent shrine to a once-vibrant scene. In the 
short, embattled history of indie rock in China, 
its community has always been resilient. Its mu- 
sicians have been imprisoned, silenced, and so- 
cially exiled: forced from their homes, rejected 
by their families. Yet they have persevered in a 
way that illustrates the beauty of art amid sup- 
pression and defies Western notions of what pro- 
test, freedom, and hope can mean in rock music. 

But now, in a time of unprecedented pros- 
perity and growth in China, the challenges to 
this scene may crush so much of what makes 
it extraordinary. And while disappointed fans 
might point to the pandemic that began 1,150 ki- 
lometers south, in Wuhan, that has only been 
one threat among many to the community. Add 
a virus to rising rents, gentrification, govern- 
ment censorship, and a series of well-choreo- 
graphed police crackdowns — then add a contro- 
versial reality-TV show, to boot — and there may 
be no cure for what is happening to the Beijing 
rock underground. 


IU DID NOT set out to sing 

about censorship and the 

police in China — and the 

majority of the time, he 

didn’t. New love, nights 

out with friends, and other 

youthful tropes comprised 

most of the lyrics he wrote for his band. The 

handful of lines that could be interpreted as pro- 

testing the government or questioning authori- 

ty weren’t intentional, he insists. I ask him if he 

thinks those lyrics — and the excitement that they 

generated in the Chinese indie-rock community 
— played any factor in his imprisonment. 

“T don’t know,” he says. “I really don’t know.” 

Liu founded the band in the early 2010s; it 

soon caught on in Beijing, booking shows at all 


Contributing writer STACEY ANDERSON 
interviewed Aretha Franklin for the magazine. 


of the city’s most popular livehouses, as concert 
venues in China are called. Soon, the bandmates 
were setting up their own tours around China. 
They borrowed more from Western punk than 
most of their peers: They howled gleefully about 
drinking and partying, their limbs covered in tat- 
toos, all arch sneers and raised eyebrows to their 
elders. “It is rare to create your own fan base in 
China,” says Liu. “Bands depend on their labels, 
and it takes like 10 years for a band to be known. 
But we did it ourselves.” (ROLLING STONE has 
changed Liu and his bandmates’ names and some 
identifying details, and worked with the band to 
corroborate their story in a safe manner.) 

Labels soon came calling, and a prominent one 
released the band’s album. (It was an easy deci- 
sion: Liu was “the best frontman in China,” one 
of the label’s top executives tells me.) It was a vol- 
atile, bratty record, powered on the scabrous gui- 
tar runs and frantic rhythms of Western garage 
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rock, all topped with Liu’s shredding screams in 
Mandarin. Chinese music press praised the band, 
especially English-language blogs, and trendy 
streetwear brands offered them partnerships. 
“We were receiving a lot of attention for what we 
represented,” says another band member, Win- 
ston, who was born and raised in the West. “Our 
attitude, our dressing, our perspective of life it- 
self — it was different.” 

They were becoming poster children for 
the DIY ethos — that Western concept of punk 
— around China. But with their new celebrity, 
they were also attracting unwanted attention: 
The band claims that after one member upset 
a friend, she reported the band to the police, 
claiming they were dealing drugs in their home. 
Early one morning, police raided the band’s 
apartment and detained Winston and Liu. Find- 
ing remnants of weed on a table, they jailed both 
musicians for several days. 
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Though these were Liu and Winston’s 
first arrests, it wasn’t an unfamiliar situation 
to them: In the past decade, undercover po- 
lice have become a reliable presence among 
the music scenes of China’s largest cities, es- 
pecially Beijing and Shanghai. They will fre- 
quent a club or livehouse if rumors of drug 
use are reported — part of the Chinese au- 
thorities’ steadily increasing crackdown on 
drugs, from marijuana on up — and their pres- 
ence is guaranteed to scare away patrons. 
If a club is on the ropes financially, the presence 
of plainclothes officers can accelerate its demise. 

A concert promoter in Shanghai tells me that 
he and his friends often play “spot the cop” at 
shows, looking for the man in his thirties or for- 
ties dressed in some exaggeratedly trendy out- 
fit, an untouched beer bottle warming in his fist. 
Plainclothes cops can, on a whim, demand urine 
tests from audience members and throw them in 
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jail for any trace of drugs in their system. They 
have also been known to take stock of attend- 
ees and performers during shows, identify them 
using the government’s comprehensive surveil- 
lance technology that incorporates phone and 
facial-recognition scanners, and appear later at 
their homes to collect hair samples, which have 
longer-term traces of substances in them. When 
the Shanghai promoter anticipates such a visit, 
he says, he shaves his head. A Beijing-based artist 
tells me that although raids are currently less ac- 
tive there than in Shanghai, he and his peers still 
sometimes bleach their hair after long nights out, 
in order to fry any traces of drugs. 

Unlike a few years ago, these busts now seem 
to focus exclusively on narcotics. “Before, plain- 
clothes police officers might watch a perfor- 
mance to see if a band was going to say some- 
thing controversial or anti-government,” says a 
Beijing- and Shanghai-based record executive. 
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“But now, their other forms of regulating have 
controlled that, so it’s just about drugs.” 

Police have also intervened at music festivals, 
causing chaos. One Beijing-based photographer 
recalls being pepper-sprayed by police in 2018 
at the popular Strawberry Festival in Hangzhou, 
a large southeastern city. During a set by the 
Nanjing post-punks Re-TROS, the crowd began 
moshing, she says, and police jumped into the 
fray. She likens it to a zombie movie. “I suddenly 
saw all these people moving back toward me 
with their heads bent down, and I was confused. 
Then I started to feel the gas, too. It was enough 
to make you cry.” 

This uptick in police presence isn’t limited 
to concerts; the consistent possibility of arrest 
has also created deep, McCarthyist suspicion 
among its community. One Beijing-based singer 
fronted an up-and-coming rock band before his 
bandmate was arrested for drug use — sold out, 
he believes, by a friend. Soon after, the group 
broke up. He’s wary of who he speaks to now, 
both at concerts and on WeChat - a popular 
social media app, a sort of instant messenger, 
Twitter, Facebook, email, and digital wallet hy- 
brid (and well-documented to be monitored 
by the government). 

“The authorities are very good at calling on 
people to fight against people,” says the singer. 
“Tf they arrest you and they take you into the po- 
lice station, they terrify you and threaten you. 
They say that if you report 10 other names who 
do drugs, they will reduce your sentence. So peo- 
ple are reporting each other all the time." 

Winston's introductory stint in prison, after 
such an alleged peer report, lasted less than a 
week. Today, he recalls the harsh blankness of 
his cell. *The walls, the floor — everything was 
white. And the light never turned off. It was win- 
ter, but the heat was not on.” His voice is grim 
and clipped, even through the international static 
of our call. *They have cameras in there, so they 
can see what you're doing. At one point we were 
doing push-ups, and a voice came through the 
speaker in our room telling us to stop." 

Liu's and Winston's criminal records changed 
their daily life in China. Liu's state ID card was 
permanently marked, and Winston's working 
permit was also affected. Per police protocol, Liu 
could be forced to take a urine test any time he 
uses his state ID — to buy train or airplane tick- 
ets or enter public buildings, or if stopped in a 
random check on the street. If his test showed 
any drugs, he'd be sent back to jail. Liu insists 
he went completely clean after his first arrest, 
and has not touched drugs since. He says he was 
forced to do spontaneous urine tests many times 
in the years after his arrest, but it was still a sig- 
nificantly lower number than usual for former 
inmates. “I was very careful," he says. “I don't 
use ID cards anywhere now. I use my passport." 

Despite this increased scrutiny, the months 
after the release of the band's record were good 
ones. The band was leveling up financially, 
commanding enough to live comfortably on just 
its music. It booked shows around China and 
started organizing a tour that would take it out- 
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side the country. The band wrote material for 
a new album. 

But one morning, shortly before the band was 
scheduled to depart for a major show, police 
raided its home again. This time, Winston was 
not there, but Liu was. Police brought Liu to the 
local precinct, saying he had been reported again 
for drug use. The police tested Liu's urine and 
hair, and claimed to find evidence of narcotics. 
Despite Liu's protests, he was sentenced to two 
years in a rehabilitation prison. 

Winston — who was midway through his rou- 
tine visa renewal — was brought in by police sep- 
arately for questioning in order to receive his 
passport back. *When I arrived I was completely 
shaved: my whole body, eyebrows, beard,” Win- 
ston says. *Not because I thought I was guilty, but 
because I didn't want to give them any chance to 
put something against me.” After a quick, cordial 
interview, he left and soon received his passport 
in the mail. This time, instead of being granted 
his normal visa of several months or a year, he 
had been allotted just a few weeks. “It seemed 
like they were asking me to leave gently.” He re- 
turned to his home country. The band's tour and 
next album were canceled. 

In his first weeks in prison, Liu had persistent 
insomnia. “It felt unreal,” he says. “I just couldn't 
believe this was happening to me. I had to find a 
way out, mentally." He began reading fervently, 
and chatted with his many cellmates, all of whom 
were significantly older and serving even longer 
terms for alleged drug use. He meditated. His ar- 
rest was not reported in any Chinese media. 

“In the West, if a band got arrested like this, 
someone would probably spew it 
to the media and fans, and soci- 
ety would rally around the band;" 
says Winston. "But if we said stuff 
like this in Chinese media, peo- 
ple would automatically disasso- 
ciate themselves from us to pro- 
tect themselves. When you live in 
a dictatorship mentality, you don't 
want to get in trouble." 

Liu quietly endured his time in 
jail. The night before he was re- 
leased, his cellmates threw him a 
party in their cell, complete with a 
cake made of fresh fruit that they 
had somehow acquired inside the 


penitentiary. “It was quite delicious," Liu re- 
calls. The next day, his mother and his girlfriend 
picked him up; they went for dinner, and then 
Liu met some of his bandmates at their favor- 
ite bar. They did not talk much about his time 
in prison. 


O WHY WERE Liu and Win- 
ston really arrested? Ask 
each of them and you get 
two different answers. 
“Being a band from the 
underground, we were get- 
ting too much attention," 
Winston insists. “When we started, we were pre- 
senting something that had never happened be- 











fore in China. We were covered in tattoos and 
young. Some of us had dropped out of school. 
Our music struck the critical mind: that you can 
do things by yourself, think by yourself, and you 
don't need to follow the traditional path. 

“I think it was seen as an excess of freedom,” 
he concludes. “And if you observe the history of 
China, every time the government feels some- 
thing is out of their control and getting too big, 
they try to suffocate it." 

Liu disagrees. *We're nobody to them,” he 
says. “It’s just about the drugs. They don't 
like that, so because [we were associated with 
them], they punished us. Of course they know 
what we're doing musically, but we were quite 
small for them.” 

One attitude — fixated on suppression, on the 
iron fist closing around contrarians — seems ide- 
alistic, and comes from someone raised in the 
West. The other — the assumption of insignifi- 
cance, of being swept into greater momentum 
— is pragmatic, from someone born in the East. 
The motive could also be somewhere in between: 
that the government was tipped to the band's al- 
leged drug use, but the punishment of them was 
an attempt to punish dissent — because what is 
drug use if not dissent on productivity, on stabil- 
ity, on the conformity essential to an upwardly 
mobile society? 

Ultimately, the band's different interpreta- 
tions divided them. “I’d already felt before that, 
every time we played, we had heavy surveil- 
lance," says Winston. *Now it was clear: We'd 
reached the ceiling and there was nowhere for 
us to go in China. We had to leave the country to 
move forward." 

Winston begged his bandmates 
to join him in the West, even tem- 
porarily. He dangled potential 
producers and bands as collabo- 
rators; he predicted catastrophic 
outcomes if they stayed in China. 
They refused to move, to his frus- 
tration: “They were raised and 
born in that environment, and 
they’ve never left. They’re more 
willing to submit to what the sys- 
tem offers to them and to adapt 
towards the way things operate.” 

Winston says he and his band- 
mates are now in a standoff; he 
won’t leave his country, and they won’t leave 
theirs. But he won’t return to China, he says; to 
his bandmates, musicians being arrested is “just 
something that happens for a couple of months. 
For me, it almost destroyed my whole plan.” 

This reminded me of a moment in my con- 
versation with Liu not long after his release. 
Га noted that no double-jeopardy laws exist in 
China, so he could be arrested again and again, 
for charges he claims are false. I asked him, “Do 
you want to leave the country?” “I don’t believe 
moving is a solution, and I don’t want to leave 
everything behind,” he said. “I didn’t do any- 
thing wrong, and I don’t want to run away. Yes, 
sometimes I worry that I'll be arrested again, 
but I shouldn't, because I’m innocent. I don't 
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do any drugs now, and I don't want to live my 
life in worry." 

For now, without their Western member, the 
band is playing shows again and planning to re- 
cord another album. Liu is also working on new 
songs, with lyrics he began during his time in 
prison. *They're not about jail, they're about the 
world,” he says. “Because I feel like the world is 
just a bigger jail." 


OCK MUSIC quickly exposed 
my glaring Western bias 
upon my arrival in Beijing. 
My American upbringing 
had steered me to a pretty 
ethnocentric assumption: 
that in a totalitarian govern- 
ment, defiance would exhibit itself as bluntly and 
topically as in the United States, just with addi- 
tional concealment. I pictured singers gathering 
in secretive, riotous speakeasy spaces and clubs, 
railing against conformity and the omniscience 
of the Communist Party. In other words, some- 
thing that slotted into the West's notion of pro- 
test. But those looking for such dens of iniquity 
in China will be looking for a long, long time. 

In 2019, when I told this theory to Michael 
Pettis, founder of the indie-rock label Maybe 
Mars and a New York expat, he nodded know- 
ingly. “When [Westerners] come to China, they 
have expectations about what they’re going 
to see,” he said as we sat with cold drinks in his 
label’s siheyuan, a traditional courtyard painted 
in plummy greens, reds, and blues. “Some peo- 
ple say, ‘Well, it’s a dictatorship, so the music 
scene is going to be a bunch of punks shaking 
their fists at the government. No, most of the 
artists in China are not that interested in politics. 
And anyway, if you shake your fist at the govern- 
ment, you go to jail. If you do that in the U.S., 
you sell more CDs." 

Its been a quick learning curve for China's 
rockers; not so long ago, Western rock music 
came to the country as literal trash. In the 1980s, 
as the country's long-closed economic and cul- 
tural borders began to open, Anglo pop music 
was allowed inside for the first time, starting with 
a 1985 performance by Wham! in Beijing. But as 
recently as the 1990s, rock was still not permitted 
into China because it was deemed too controver- 
sial by the Communist Party. In 1986, Beijinger 
Cui Jian had released “Nothing to My Name,” a 
self-empowerment anthem that merged tradi- 
tional Chinese woodwinds with Western guitars 
and drums; it became the de facto student ral- 
lying cry of the 1989 Tiananmen Square riots. 
Heavier bands, like the metal pioneers Tang Dy- 
nasty and the all-female hard rockers Cobra, 
gained traction in the late Eighties and early 
Nineties, especially in the capital. But with the 
music’s association with revolution, the Commu- 
nist Party began censoring it strictly, and it disap- 
peared from airwaves. 

Yaqiu Wang, a researcher for Human Rights 
Watch who covers censorship in China, says the 
Western reputation of rock music has long been 
known to the party. “Rock music has a grand ide- 
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ology in the West, which is to challenge the so- 
ciety norm, challenge the political norms,” she 
says. “If that kind of spirit were shared among 
rock musicians within China, the government 
would see this as a threat.” (China’s Ministry of 
Culture and Tourism did not respond to ROLL- 
ING STONE’s requests for comment.) 

But in the 1990s, while rock was verboten in 
China, it was booming in America and Europe. 
Record companies were printing classic- and alt- 
rock CDs in unprecedented volumes. With unsold 
copies ultimately returned to them from stores, 
these labels needed to dispose of this overstock, 
so they embraced an increasingly popular option 
in other industries: They shipped these CDs and 
cassettes to China, to be recycled or junked. 

And so five decades of rock and punk ar- 
rived simultaneously in China, in great equaliz- 
ing heaps: Nirvana next to Blondie, Galaxie 500 
and Sonic Youth with the Ramones, Atlantic on 
top of 4AD on top of SST. Shrewd record-store 
owners, doing brisk business on Kenny G and 
the Carpenters in their front rooms, kept bins of 
this contraband in the back, where teens flocked 
each weekend for illegal, chaotic buying sessions. 
They clambered all over one another to snatch 
new CDs, shattering jewel cases and tearing liner 
notes. “Once I found blood on my hand, and it 
was from other people,” says Zhang Shouwang, 


frontman of the veteran Beijing rockers Carsick 
Cars. “We were so eager for new music, we were 
just grabbing everything we could.” 


HE SHIPMENTS of Western 
albums — and their danger- 
ous allure — sparked a sec- 
ond, late-Nineties rock wave 
in China. Bands found clever 
ways to merge their Western 
influences with Mandarin, 
the dominant tongue of mainland China. (Man- 
darin is a tonal language, with different pitches 
distinguishing meaning. Writing melodies around 
these different tones is notoriously tricky.) In- 
fluential Beijing rock groups such as Black Pan- 
ther, the Flowers, and Hang on the Box released 
landmark albums and, in some cases, embarked 
on previously unheard-of national tours. To 
the south, in Nanjing, the now-revered P.K. 14 
formed, drawing inspiration from Joy Division 
and other Eighties post-punks. 

But as it grew, rock music was met with con- 
sistent hostility. P.K. 14 moved to Beijing not long 
into their career, frontman Yang Haisong says, 
to escape the stigma of being rock musicians. 
“All our parents, teachers, and friends agreed 
that if you listened to or played rock music, you 
were dangerous and destroying your life,” recalls 
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Yang, now a prominent rock producer. “People 
would treat you as if you were really bad and 
you didn’t belong in society. You were an out- 
sider.” It was a much less glamorous fringe sta- 
tus than their counterparts were enjoying in the 
West. Yet with no financial incentive, and no so- 
cial safety net, this generation of Chinese rockers 
endured, grinding out albums and demonstrat- 
ing a rare display of artistic passion above com- 
merce. Today, to a new era of Chinese rockers, 
they are cult icons. 

In the late 2000s, as the Chinese government 
prepared to host the 2008 Summer Olympics 
in Beijing — spending billions on new buildings, 
infrastructure, and digital technology for what 
economists have dubbed the country’s “coming- 
out party” on the world stage — its rock scene 
seemed to be opening to the world, too. Carsick 
Cars’ self-titled debut, produced by Yang, was a 
national hit, and landed the band an opening slot 
on their spiritual forebears Sonic Youth's 2007 
European tour. Shen Lihui, frontman of the col- 
lege-rock group Sober, founded Modern Sky, now 
the largest indie label in China, and staged the 
company's first rock festival, headlined by Yeah 
Yeah Yeahs. Rock clubs drew lively, loyal crowds; 
D22 in Beijing, founded by Pettis, is talked about 
in the same sepia tones of CBGB in New York. 
(D22 closed in 2012.) 
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Since that Olympic boom, conspicuous wealth 
has skyrocketed in the country’s biggest cities. 
Shanghai, especially, has seen a revitalization; 
its city center is dense with gleaming skyscrap- 
ers. Hip-hop and electronic music dominate its 
minimalist clubs. One night in Shanghai in 2019, 
in an industrial-warehouse party that felt ripped 
from Berlin or Bushwick (aside from the bar of 
DIY noodle bowls in the corner), I watched a 
member of the local record label and party col- 
lective Genome 6.66Mbp spin a coarse electro 
set. She sported a faithful Sailor Moon costume, 
down to the pigtails, with just one prescient devi- 
ation: She sang in eerie, falsetto shrieks through 
a paper face mask — the kind favored at the time 
by commuters who were averse to smog or still 
cautious from the 2003 SARS outbreak, but that, 
in six months, would become ubiquitous. 

Today, Beijing remains China’s highest-profile 
rock scene, though streaming platforms like QQ 
Music and Douyin have boosted bands around 
the country. Southern cities Wuhan and Cheng- 
du boast fertile punk and post-punk scenes, due 
in part to their large university communities. 

Some Chinese rock artists have enjoyed main- 
stream popularity for years: Established groups 
like Black Panther and Yu Quan, and solo artists 
like He Yong, have filled arenas since the 1990s. 
Taiwanese bands like Mayday and F.I.R. have had 
long careers in the country, too; their heavy or- 
chestrations often derive from sweeping, sugary 
Cantonese and Mandarin pop (genres called Can- 
topop and Mandopop, respectively), and might 
conjure the phrase “lite rock” to Western listen- 
ers. The concept of “rock” itself has also proven 
media-friendly; the 2017 film City 
of Rock follows a chubby, slapstick 
frontman wanna-be as he assem- 
bles a ragtag group of musicians to 
avenge the soul of music with end- 
less riffing guitar solos, hyperpro- 
duced power-ballad climaxes, non- 
specific lyrics about happiness and 
love, and other dated staples of the 
genre. (Yes, it ripped a few dozen 
pages from the School of Rock play- 
book.) City of Rock is a particularly 
interesting statement, as it lionizes 
rock music and its lifestyle while 
avoiding all connotations of rebel- 
lion and protest that the music has 
long held in the West. It asked those audiences, 
by omission: How does music of social dissent 
flourish in a suppressive society? 

To some of Chinese rock’s Western fans, the 
answer is in its radical sincerity — in its recurring 
themes of alienation, anxiety, and other discom- 
forts. Ricky Maymi, guitarist of the San Francisco 
group the Brian Jonestown Massacre, first visited 
China in 2015, and has returned “between eight 
and 10” times. He distributes Chinese rock releas- 
es in the West with his company Far Out Distant 
Sounds, and brought the Beijing rockers Chui 
Wan and Birdstriking on tour with BJM. 

“The musicians in the Chinese rock scene are 
finding a place to put ideas and feelings where 
otherwise, in their culture, they wouldn’t have 














a place,” Maymi says. “This music has real heart, 
devoid of any kind of irony. That gives it a built- 
in power, a magic that Western music hasn’t had 
for a long time.” 


HINA’S MONITORING system 
processes 1.4 billion citizens 
daily, to say nothing of visi- 
tors. Millions are employed 
to review posts and search 
keywords on social media 
and compile reports for au- 
thorities. Many of its estimated half-billion sur- 
veillance cameras use cutting-edge facial-rec- 
ognition technology and contribute to several 
overlapping data policing networks with names 
like Sharp Eyes, City Brain, and Skynet (yes, as 
in the Terminator films, which are popular in 
China). An oft-cited analogy, coined by the schol- 
ar Perry Link, is that the government's omnipres- 
ent monitoring and censorship authority is like *a 
giant anaconda coiled in an overhead chandelier" 
— one that doesn't have to strike to frighten peo- 
ple and make them change their behavior. 

Yaqiu Wang of Human Rights Watch is more 
blunt: She says the country's surveillance appa- 
ratus is integral to its *very repressive authori- 
tarian state." 

^The Chinese government wants to control the 
speech and ideas of people who want to be in- 
dependent,” she says. “The government consid- 
ers anybody who wants autonomy, wants agen- 
cy, wants to explain their own ideas as a threat 
to its rule." 

Yet as a tourist, it can be easy to ignore this 
machine when you're in the thrall 
of all the country has to offer: 
the casual decadence of ancient 
shrines and monuments; the glo- 
rious, endless new iterations of 
cheap street food (why are these 
deep-fried quail eggs skewered on a 
stick, and how have I already eaten 
a coop's worth?); the hectic street 
tableaus of gregarious vendors, 
stylish youths, and brisk elders, all 
jostling for space. As a half-Chinese 
woman who grew up in the West, 
who has felt conditioned to be 
apologetic for my presence at the 
table — to say nothing of the Orien- 
talist hypersexualization and fetishization from 
Pinkerton creeps that all Asian American women 
know well — being surrounded by my own face, 
and seeing nary a submissive gesture in sight, 
was revelatory. It was stunning in its empower- 
ment. In 2021, with anti-Asian violence surging in 
America, the memory is even more bittersweet 
and cherished. 

On the surface, Chinese life can also feel ef- 
fortlessly autonomous, symbiotic with restric- 
tion. CCTV cameras blend into trees. Banned 
musicians don't have blacklist-style posters in 
stores; their albums just aren't sold. WeChat is 
surveilled, but try finding one citizen under the 
age of 50 who isn't glued to it. In my time in 
China, it felt as easy to accept the monitoring 
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there as in my home, New York: How different, 
really, was using WeChat from having my iPhone 
GPS movements tracked in Manhattan? As we 
toured Tiananmen Square, a tourist from Austra- 
lia asked why I didn't flinch at the armed guards 
patrolling the crowds; it was because, in my work 
commute, Га acclimated to passing police off- 
cers with machine guns in the Financial District. 

But it is this lulling veneer of normalcy that 
makes a demonstration of suppression — or even 
the suspicion of one - all the more alarming. 
One sunny afternoon in Beijing, while walking 
alone to my Airbnb in the well-heeled Sanlitun 
district, I was introduced via a messaging app to 
Winston, who had already been deported to his 
home country in the West. The exchange was 
short; we agreed to a call the following week, 
when I would be back in America. 

Within minutes after our exchange, the mes- 
saging app crashed on my iPhone. I was star- 
tled, and tried to reboot it, but it did not reopen; 
it was locked on my device. I attempted to open 
the local ride-sharing app I'd relied on for trans- 
portation. It also did not open. 

About 15 minutes later, outside a sidewalk 
cafe, I attempted to open both apps again, to 
no avail. That's when I noticed a man in my pe- 
ripheral vision, about 20 feet away: short, with a 
shaved head, wearing a white T-shirt and jeans, 
with a black messenger bag diagonally across his 
chest. He was watching me intently — not an en- 
tirely rare experience for me in China, as many 
gregarious locals had already approached to en- 
quire about my ethnicity. (Being biracial can be 
quite a social beacon, on any continent.) But this 
man's expression was pointed, unwavering. I 
walked down the block and turned back quickly; 
he had not moved, and was still staring. 

The messaging and ride-sharing apps reopened 
on my phone a few hours later, within minutes 
of each other. I saw this same man, in the same 
outfit, twice more the next day, both times with- 
in a few blocks of where I was staying. He was 
watching me intently both times; both times, I 
was alone. And both times, as I scurried to lose 
him on the street, I wondered how much of this 
was blatant surveillance - how much was inten- 
tional transmission — versus mere coincidence, 
or my own skittishness. The inability to know was 
more frightening than his vigil, which felt like a 
reflection of the power of monitoring itself. 

Still, my uncertainty was a luxury. In China, 
dissenting speech in music can end in severe 
consequences for artists, whether citizens or vis- 
itors. The Cantopop star Denise Ho was exiled 
from mainland China in 2014 after demonstrating 
against the party's encroachment of Hong Kong. 
In 2018, a Chinese social media star was jailed for 
five days for performing the national anthem in 
a manner the government found disrespectful. 
The primary composer of “Glory to Hong Kong,” 
the anthem that defined the 2019 protests against 
China's extradition efforts in the region, went 
into hiding for fear of retaliation; that same year, 
the folk-rock singer Li Zhi went missing after al- 
legedly singing about Tiananmen Square on the 
eve of the riots’ 30th anniversary; Uyghur artists 
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have been marginalized heavily in media as op- 
pression of the ethnic group grows in the Chinese 
northwest. And China has regularly censored 
gay artists and content in its broadcasts. There’s 
a reason Ai Weiwei, the prolific visual artist and 
even more prolific critic of authoritarianism, re- 
fuses to listen to music: He says his upbringing in 
China has left it permanently associated with pro- 
paganda in his mind. 

Jasmina Lazović, program coordinator of glob- 
al monitoring at Freemuse, an international NGO 
that advocates for freedom of artistic expres- 
sion, says the Chinese government is *very much 
aware of how people can be mobilized through 
music and art." 

“Keeping in mind the scope of human rights vi- 
olations in China, [artists' safety] is another area 
that needs to be emphasized and advocated at 
the international level," she says. 

Western artists have also been barred from 
the country after expressing support for the in- 
dependence of Tibet, which China has violently 
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imposed sovereignty over since 1950. After Bjork 
yelled her support of Tibet during a 2008 con- 
cert in Shanghai, she was forbidden from per- 
forming in China again. Other artists who have 
performed in Tibetan Freedom concerts or pub- 
licly supported the Dalai Lama have reportedly 
been banned, too, including Lady Gaga, Oasis, 
and Maroon 5. (Other artists, like Justin Bieber, 
have been banned for allegedly unacceptable 
personal behavior, and Jay-Z is one of many stars 
who have been banned for allegedly inappro- 
priate lyrical content.) While in Beijing, I found 
Bjork to be a telling barometer of the “Great Fire- 
wall,” the heavily restricted internet that Chi- 
nese citizens can access. (Google, Facebook, and 
Twitter are blocked on it, after being allowed 
in the 2000s; Bandcamp and Spotify are also 
banned, though the platform QQ Media is part 
of a joint venture between Spotify and the Chi- 
nese media conglomerate Tencent.) China’s most 
popular search engine is called Baidu, and enter- 
ing “Bjork” in it offered a few, scant biographical 
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details and an abridged discography. Entering 
“Bjork” with “Tibet” on it revealed no informa- 
tion about that controversy. 

And that’s just the music that surfaces in the 
search engine. To release an album, Chinese art- 
ists and labels must first navigate bureaucracy 
behind the scenes. “Everything goes through a 
censorship process now, but there’s no one cen- 
sor, and no clear list of what’s allowed and what’s 
not,” explains Nevin Domer, a metal musician 
and former operations manager at Maybe Mars. 
“To release albums, you need to submit all your 
materials to a publisher, which is a partly govern- 
ment-owned company that [a label] has to pay. 
If the label doesn’t get their approval, the facto- 
ry can’t print the album.” The materials include 
all song lyrics, information about band mem- 
bers, their government IDs, the recorded songs, 
and everything to be printed in the liner notes. 
These publishers can be capricious in their ver- 
dicts, and if an album is denied — as it often is — 
a label will usually reapply with another compa- 
ny and begin the entire process again. 

“It’s a fundamental strategy of censorship, 
jumping through bureaucratic hoops,” says 
Human Rights Watch’s Wang. “The control is 
from the very root.” 

Musicians who have navigated this process say 
the specter of censorship still follows them ev- 
erywhere, particularly when talking to Western- 
ers. But to some of them, it is even more import- 
ant that they not be defined by their response to 
such suppression. To these artists, resistance is 
about continuing to create art in a system that an- 
tagonizes them. In this climate, the punk ethos is 
creating something full of beauty — of optimism, 
even — for as long as you can. 

“People always ask us why we’re not being 
critical of censorship, which I think is unfair,” 
says Carsick Cars’ Zhang. “In China, first of all, 
we have to make sure we keep playing music. 
I think this environment gives us even more cre- 
ativity to write about what matters to us.” 

P.K. 14's Yang Haisong echoes this. “I don't 
want to write songs against something. As an art- 
ist, that’s a trap,” he says. “As a musician, you 
need to write your feelings, to find yourself. It 
can’t be only anger. I don’t want to fight using my 
words; that’s bad for me.” 


HEN ZHANG JINCAN opened 
Dusk Dawn Club in 2014, 
Beijing’s Gulou neighbor- 
hood was full of scrappy 
rock livehouses. There was 
School Bar: a dim, sticky 
punk den located down the 
road from a gilded Buddhist temple and a KFC. A 
few blocks over was Temple Bar: a wide, smoky 
loft in an industrial mini mall that felt ripped 
from a Midwestern basement. Then Yugong Yis- 
han, a courtyard dive with regular international 
acts, photography exhibits, and the largest sec- 
tional couches in the Eastern Hemisphere. And 
the most famous of them all, Mao Livehouse: a 
boxy, heavily grafhtied hall with the best, most 
ear-splitting soundsystem in town. [Cont. on 149] 
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David Dobrik built a YouTube 
empire on goofy pranks and wild 
stunts. Now he’s under fire for 
turning trauma into content — 
but recovering from his mistakes 
may be harder than he thinks 
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FANNING THE FLAMES 
Content creator David Dobrik 
photographed at his 

Los Angeles home in April 
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| is driving his white Tesla through the verdant hills of 


suburban Los Angeles, explaining the challenges of 
selling thin-crust-style pizza in L.A., his assistant Na- 
talie texting in the back seat and Billy Joel on pause 
on the stereo, when he abruptly stops talking. “I got 
this," he says. “Don’t worry, guys.” He leaps out of 


| the driver's seat to help an elderly lady with a walk- 


er cross the street. 

just a few short hours ago, on the tail end of sev- 
eral controversies surrounding Dobrik and his You- 
Tube collective, the Vlog Squad, squad member Jeff 
Wittek had released a video alleging that Dobrik per- 
manently maimed him in an elaborate stunt gone 
wrong. All over social media, people were calling 


| Dobrik a sociopath and accusing him of mining his 


friends’ trauma for content. And here he was, blithe- 
ly chatting about his new pizza franchise and helping 
an old lady cross the street. 

After a few seconds, Dobrik jumps back into the 
car, giggling. “We did that on purpose for you,” he 
says. ^We wanted to have a grandma crossing the 
street, but I couldn't keep my composure.” As we 
drive away, the woman, who Natalie and David tell 
me was an actor paid $200 simply to walk in front of 
our car, waves and grins. 

When I ask Dobrik if this scene was staged as a way 


| to distract from or counteract the effects of the Wit- 


tek video, he looks at me, confused and maybe a lit- 
tle bit wounded that I would so grossly misinterpret 
the intention behind a fun prank. “No, no, no,” he 


| says. “We were just trying to do something stupid 
| and silly.” And I laugh, partially because it is stupid 


and silly, but also because I’m in a $150,000 car in 
the Hollywood Hills with an extremely wealthy and 


| charismatic stranger and his assistant, and I don't 
| want to seem like I can't take a joke, even though I’m 


not entirely sure what the joke is. 
Such is my initiation into David Dobrik's world: 


| where the lines are constantly blurred between fan- 


tasy and reality, what's genuine and what's content; 


| where everyone is having fun, no one could possibly 


get hurt, and the rehabilitation of one's reputation is 
just $200 and a call to a casting agency away. 


Senior writer EJ DICKSON also wrote about the Proud 
Boys in this issue of ROLLING STONE. 
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ALLING DOBRIK a YouTuber is sort of like 
calling Batman a morose vigilante with a 
trust fund: While technically true, it’s far 
from the whole story. Dobrik is the leader 
of the Vlog Squad, a motley crew of aspiring comedi- 
ans, Instagram sexpots, and other sundry influenc- 
ers and creators who zip around Los Angeles filming 
gross-out pranks, stunts, and lavish giveaways, re- 
sulting in an aesthetic that’s a cross of Jackass, Entou- 
rage, and The Oprah Winfrey Show. Dobrik has racked 
up more than 18 million followers on his main chan- 
nel alone and, in 2020, was estimated by Forbes to 
have earned $15.5 million. His white Tesla has been 
a fixture on the streets of L.A., portending for un- 
suspecting passersby free iPads or cash or cars, or, 
if nothing else, the tantalizing promise of 36 million 
eyeballs on them. 

Those who follow Dobrik’s slickly edited, four- 
minute-and-20-second vlogs are inti- 
mately familiar with the members of 
his crew: Jason Nash, a 48-year-old for- 
mer comic turned co-host of Dobrik’s 
podcast Views; aspiring musician and 
straight man Scotty Sire; reformed bad 
boy Wittek; Corinna Kopf, a former 
Hooters waitress and tinder for dumb- 
blonde jokes; and Natalie Mariduena, 
Dobrik’s comely 24-year-old assistant 
and high school best friend, who’s per- 
petually rumored to be dating him. 
(Mariduena is actually dating fellow 
Vlog Squad member Todd Smith, but 
that doesn’t stop her and Dobrik from 
playing up a flirtation whenever possi- 








“Everybody 
that has 
money, that 
has success, 
hides all of it. 
It’s something 
you shouldn’t 
talk about, 


“It’s kind of like the modern-day Friends, with a 
laugh track,” says Wittek of squad members’ roles. 
“It tells someone that this is a joke, that it's OK to 
laugh at it here.” Many of the more popular recur- 
ring characters in Dobrik’s videos are his childhood 
friends, which helps to foster the gang-of-goofballs 
dynamic. His housemate Ilya, Mariduena, and Mar- 
iduena’s own assistant Reggie are all from Dobrik’s 
Illinois hometown. “He’s so attached to his child- 
hood and his youth and his inner being as a kid,” 
says Mariduena. 

In the center of it all is Dobrik with his camera, af- 
fable, puppy-eyed, and perpetually amused by ev- 
erything and everybody. In person, he is just as un- 
failingly enthusiastic. “Everybody that has money, 
everybody that has success, hides all of it. It’s some- 
thing you shouldn’t talk about, or like a secret,” he 
says. “And I like sharing all of it. I love showing peo- 
ple things. I’m obsessed with it.” 

The moment I step into his $9.5 million Sherman 
Oaks mansion, he does just that. First, he brings me 
over to his Hawaiian Punch water fountain, inspired 
by the Adam Sandler film Mr. Deeds. Next, he shows 
me his office, where he records his podcast, and 
which I recognize from one of his recent apology vid- 
eos, where he was flanked by a Kids’ Choice Award 
and a potted Baby Groot. We end in the living room, 
which looks as if it’s been decorated by a 12-year-old 
with an unlimited budget: There’s a life-size R2D2 
animatronic he bought via his friend John Stamos; 
a Buzz Lightyear portrait made of Rubik’s cubes; a 
framed photo of a text exchange referencing his los- 
ing $288,000 on GameStop stocks (“I wanted some- 
thing out of that negative situation, like some kind 
of art piece,” he says. “I told the internet I only lost 
80K, so if you could tell them I didn’t lose that much, 
that’d be great”); rows upon rows of hard candy. 
Mariduena and Dobrik’s other assistant, an amia- 
ble young blond woman named Taylor Hudson who 
also regularly appears in his videos, stay anchored to 
the kitchen island on their phones and laptops, the 
adults in the room, even though both are also in their 
mid-twenties. 

Shaggy-haired and casually dressed in a Dodgers 
cap, track pants, and a T-shirt from the 
restaurant Jon and Vinny's, Dobrik re- 
minds me of Tom Hanks' character at 
the end of Big, after he finds the Zol- 
tar machine — a child cosplaying in an 
adult man's body. At one point, his at- 
tention wavers and he starts casual- 
ly roaming around his kitchen on a 
penny board. I half expect someone to 
come out and yell at him to stop doing 
that in the house; but, of course, he 
is 24, and it is his $9.5 million house, 
so no one does. In all, he comes off as 
someone who is constantly in awe of 
the cosmic ridiculousness of his own 
good fortune. *David hasn't really ex- 


ble, as she acknowledges: “People love or like a perienced much pain in his life,” notes 

seeing us together. They love us inter- . Wittek. “It’s been a pretty smooth up- 

acting with each other and doing funny secret. I like bringing for him. His life has kind of 

stuff. Relationship stuff on the inter- sharing all been just straight up and not really 

net always is like good clickbait. It gets 5 f it I ines many downs." 

good views and whatnot.”) ° Dobrik moved to this new home in 
Functionally, the Vlog Squad pri- showing January, but he has not yet sold his old 


marily serve as yes-men; when they're 
not confronting one of their deep-seat- 
ed phobias or performing some dare- 
devil stunt, they're on the sidelines, 
laughing uproariously at the action. 


people things. 
I’m obsessed 
with it.” 


house nearby, allowing friends to use it 
for shoots. The next day ГЇЇ get a tour 
of that one, too, with Dobrik pointing 
out the detritus of old stunts, videos, 
and branding campaigns: a Chipotle- 
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burrito claw machine the company gave him after 
releasing a burrito in his honor; a miniature Tesla; 
a ceiling damaged by an elephant toothpaste prank. 
As we walk through the garage, he tells me about a 
time a few years ago when he found a homeless per- 
son asleep on his couch at 2 a.m., wearing his merch; 
the man had defecated all over his couch. I ask if he 
posted it to YouTube, and he says yes. 

^Why was your impulse to film that?" I ask. 

“Because ГЇЇ never remember it better than if 
it was on film," he says. *I just love filming things. 
I don't get why people don't film everything. Every- 
thing should be filmed." 


AT THE START OF 2020, Dobrik was uniquely posi- 
tioned for crossover success, something he is not 
shy about admitting he has always craved. “Right 
now, there's almost like a caste system in the enter- 
tainment world, where if you're a YouTuber or a Tik- 
Toker, you're just branded as that,” he says. “I’ve 


struggled with accepting myself because I've always | 


LIFE ON CAMERA 

From top left: Dobrik in one of 

his early Vine videos circa 2015, 
pretending to be disabled; with then- 
girlfriend Liza Koshy, another social 
media influencer, in their famous 
breakup video, which was viewed 
over 60 million times; Jeff Wittek 
swings from an excavator driven by 
Dobrik for a Vlog Squad stunt gone 
wrong (Wittek would slam into the 
vehicle seconds later); Dobrik’s first 
apology after rape allegations against 
a Squad member surfaced. 


wanted the respect of the traditional world. But I’ve 
always known that at one point, the traditional world 
is going to meet up with being here, and it’s all going 
to be the same.” 

With the 2019 launch of his photo app Dispo, 
which mimics the look and the experience of de- 
veloping disposable-camera pictures, Dobrik had 
crossed over into the tech space. Reddit founder 
Alexis Ohanian was a lead investor, and at one point, 
the app had a nearly $200 million valuation. Also 
in the works were a Discovery Channel series and a 
pizza franchise called Doughbrik’s, as well as brand 
deals with corporate giants like HelloFresh, Door- 
Dash, and SeatGeek. “He’s inherently entrepreneur- 
ial,” says Joe Gagliese, CEO of influencer marketing 
firm Viral Nation, who’s known Dobrik since he was 
getting started on the now-defunct platform Vine in 
2013. “He was knocking on the door of being the face 
of major brands across the U.S. He was right there.” 

And then, he wasn’t. In the spring of 2021, for- 
mer Vlog Squad members like Seth Francois and Nik 





Keswani, a.k.a. Big Nik, started to accuse Dobrik of | 
building a culture of bullying, cultural insensitivity, 
and consent violations. In March, Insider published 
the account of a woman named “Hannah,” who ac- 
cused Dobrik’s longtime friend and Vlog Squad mem- 
ber “Durte” Dom Zeglaitis of sexually assaulting her 
in a 2018 incident that was partially captured by Do- 
brik on video. Major brands started to distance them- 
selves from Dobrik, and he resigned from the board of 
Dispo. His fans, primarily zoomers who had come of 
age watching his energetic vlogs, also started to turn 
on him. He lost a total of 400,000 followers during 
March and April, according to SocialBlade data. 

Then came the revelation, the day of our first 
meeting in April, that he had grievously injured 
Wittek in a stunt involving an excavator on a lake 
in Utah, inspired by an extreme-sports YouTuber 
named Devin Super Tramp. The footage reignited 
an outcry from people accusing Dobrik of exploit- 
ing Vlog Squad members and endangering them for 
views. And even though this is far from a rare phe- 
nomenon in the beef-driven, controversy-fueled, 
caps-lock-titled world of YouTube, the fact that Do- 
brik had amassed a reputation as something of a 
wholesome boy next door (despite the bulk of his 
content being fairly profane and fratty) made his 
fall from grace even more precipitous. “He wasn’t 
on such a pedestal anymore,” says Trisha Paytas, a 
YouTuber who was briefly in the Vlog Squad. Pay- 
tas, who goes by they/them pronouns, has frequent- 
ly criticized the group on their podcast Frenemies. 

During my visit, Dobrik was on a self-imposed so- 
cial media hiatus; though he'd previously spent most 
of his time shooting, editing, or ideating content, 
now his days consisted of little more than the oc- 
casional pizza-franchise meeting. Our meeting had 
been in the works for a while, before the Insider story 
broke, and in the days leading up to it, as his spon- 
sors fell away and the social media mobs swarmed, 
I became more and more sure that he was going to 
cancel. But he didn't, and as we sat by his infinity 
pool on a sunny Friday afternoon, it was clear why: 
He was still struggling to make sense of what he had 
done to warrant such ire. 

“I didn't understand that what we were making 
had such power. I didn't understand it," he says, 
looking smaller than his five-foot-10 frame in an over- 
size sweatshirt. “So when [the Insider story came 
out], I was like, ‘What? I’m responsible for some- 
one making a bad decision?' I didn't get it. But it was 
all because of this environment of wanting to put on 
this show.” 


S A CHILD growing up in Kosice, Slova- 
kia, Dobrik was reserved and *highly sen- 
sitive,” his mother, Kristina, says. He'd 
slept in his parents' bedroom until he 
was five, and would cry every morning before he 
went to preschool. Once, she recalls, she brought 
him toys to play with in the sandbox, and some big- 
ger kids came over and took them. But David didn't 
get upset. “He just sat down and was just very happy 
watching how they played with his toys,” she says. “I 
was happy he didn't make any fuss about it, though I 
didn't want him to be a pushover. But he was just so 
happy he could share his toys." 

When he was five years old, Dobrik's parents 
moved to Toledo, Ohio, where Kristina had previous- 
ly lived for a year with an elderly relative after grad- 
uating from high school. Kristina had learned some 
English from watching Full House reruns and loved 
how friendly people were in America. *It seemed 
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| like a good idea to go overseas, to make a better life 
for David,” she says. When the family relocated to 
Skokie, Illinois, outside of Chicago, David followed 
them there, flying on a plane from Slovakia all by 
himself. They later moved to nearby Vernon Hills, an 
upper-middle-class suburb, where Dobrik's father 
started a real-estate-photography company, while 
Kristina stayed at home with David. 

Kristina says David underwent something of a 
metamorphosis in America, blossoming from a shy 
kid to a gregarious class clown; his first words in En- 
glish, she says, were *good boy;" which is what his 
kindergarten teachers called him. At his home, Do- 
brik shows me an essay he wrote in high school, in 
which he recounts his journey from Slovakia and ex- 
presses his joy at having left the country. Because of 
his DACA status, he has not been back to the coun- 
try of his birth since he was seven years old, but he 
has little interest. “I was obsessed with America. 
I thought it was like the coolest fucking place in the 
world,” he says. “From how I remember it, Slovakia 
is very much like if you were to watch a documenta- 
ry about the Soviet Union or Russia that shows kids in 
a line with trays and an old lunch lady putting beans 
on a tray. I almost see it, like, in a different filter, like 
in sepia. It's so cliché, but here is like the land of op- 
portunity, and you can become anything you want." 

Dobrik didn't have a girlfriend in high school — he 
was "too squirrel-brained" for that, says his former 
tennis coach Shannon Etnyre — but he was friendly 
and generally well-liked, the type of kid who'd ran- 
domly offer hugs to students in the halls. “He was 
perfectly right in the middle and friends with every- 
body,” says Mariduena. He was also a mediocre stu- 
dent, putting in just enough effort to pass his classes. 
“I just couldn't wrap my head around why it mat- 
tered,” says Dobrik. 

Yet even though he spent the majority of his time 
arguing with teachers over doing work, many of 
them, like his English teacher Jeff Killinger, couldn’t 
help but like him. “His philosophy was, ‘If I can 
cheat or in some way get this work done in a way 
that doesn’t require effort, then that’s fine, ” says 
Killinger, who became a mentor to Dobrik after 
graduation, fielding FaceTime calls and requests 
to help with Dobrik’s taxes. “[Every day] I’d say, 
Tm not gonna let this kid do this to me tomorrow, 
and every day he would. He was just that charming 
and funny.” 

Dobrik took an equally laissez-faire approach to 
tennis, which he started playing as a young child and 
continued throughout high school. Etnyre remem- 
bers him as an “awkward-looking freshman with a 
Justin Bieber haircut” who was nonetheless “just 
destroying on the tennis court.” Ultimately, Dobrik 
was good enough to become all-state and be scouted 
by various universities. “I liked that if you fuck up, 
that you’re to blame,” he says of his attraction to the 
sport. “I hated the pressure of letting the team down. 
It’s so much easier when you're just playing by your- 
self and then you fuck up. It's just on you.” (Despite 
this sentiment, Dobrik has an indisputably competi- 
tive side: When I watch him play at Mulholland Ten- 
nis Club a few hours later, he is intensely focused, 
chiding his doubles partner Mariduena for missing 
shots. ^We're just having fun right now,” Jason Nash, 
who was in recovery from hip surgery, calls from the 
sidelines. *Nothing fun about this," Dobrik retorts.) 

Though Dobrik had murky aspirations of join- 
ing the entertainment business in some capacity, 
he was always fascinated by the idea of making money. 
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^A lot of people that come from overseas that are im- 
migrants and first generation are really, really hun- 
gry to be successful, and that was definitely his case,” 
says Dobrik's best friend and housemate Ilya Fedor- 
ovich, who was born in Belarus. *His family and 
my family, we're not the richest. We survive by our 
means. I think that one of the reasons that he's super- 
successful now is that he didn't have much when he 
was growing up, but he wanted a lot." In high school, 
when Dobrik was working as a waiter, he and his 
friends would discuss their incomes with one anoth- 
er in the school cafeteria. “People say money doesn't 
buy happiness. And I completely get that," Dobrik 
says. “But I think you can alleviate so much stress 
and so much burden from money, so it helps you to 
the road of happiness." 

When Dobrik was 16, Mariduena introduced him 
to the social media outlet that would change his life 
forever: the short-form video platform Vine. At the 
time he joined, Vine was starting to become a launch- 
ing pad for creators like King Bach, Nash Grier, and 
Dobrik's future girlfriend Liza Koshy. Even though he 
only had a few thousand followers early on, Dobrik 
saw the potential. “I saw the people making money 
on Vine and actually getting brand deals and mov- 
ing out to L.A., and I was like, ‘Holy fuck, I think 
I could turn this into a career; " he says. He won his 
first brand deal, $50 for a to-do-list app called Do!, 
in high school, and celebrated with his friends at 
Buffalo Wild Wings. 

What's notable about Dobrik's early Vines is not 
just how young he looks — he has braces, wears rub- 
ber bracelets, and mugs for the camera with his 
trademark puppyish enthusiasm — but how much 
darker they are than his more aw-shucks YouTube 
presence. In one Vine, he pretends to be a disabled 
person in a wheelchair; in another, he chides a 
friend for making an Asian joke, saying, “They have 
enough on their plate. Like cats and dogs"; and in an- 
other, he says the n-word. He issued a vague apology 
for these offenses last summer. 

In speaking about his earlier content, Dobrik 
blames a combination of the freewheeling climate 
on Vine and his youth. “I was a fucking 
16-year-old idiot,” he says. “That was 
just chaos. And it was just the way Vine 
was. It was so much darker, and no one 
batted an eye when you did stuff like 


of his vlog persona that has remained 
consistent. Much of the humor is con- 
tingent on knowing the identities of the 
people in his videos: the skeevy older 
man (Nash), the slutty girl (Kopf), the 
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school friends, including Dom, and a third friend 
he’d met on Vine, he moved into a small apartment 
in West Hollywood. His father was a guarantor on 
the lease because the boys did not have any income. 
His decision baffled his parents, who had given him 
an ultimatum: Get a college degree, or move out so 
as not to set a bad example for his three younger sib- 
lings. “We didn’t understand how he could make 
money out of [Vine],” says Kristina. “You need an ed- 
ucation to do something in your life.” 

When Vine collapsed in 2017, many creators had 
to scramble to other platforms, having lost their sub- 
scribers and brand deals overnight. But Dobrik had 
already started his own YouTube channel two years 
earlier, where his quick-cut editing style and goofy 
antics featuring the Vlog Squad (the name came from 
a fan) swiftly won over hundreds of thousands, then 
millions, of viewers. “We were all trying to transi- 
tion from Vine to Facebook, and David started mak- 
ing money and making views,” says Todd Smith, 
a former Viner who became a Vlog Squad member. 
“From there, everyone tried to make a vlog.” Kill- 
inger says that at one point, while Dobrik was visiting 
home, he got a phone call from a company that of- 
fered him $5,000 to drink a particular brand of water 
in one of his videos. “He tells me this as he hangs up 
the phone and says, ‘Should I go to college?’” Kill- 
inger says. “And I said, ‘Well, clearly not. No college 
is gonna offer you $5,000 to drink a bottle of water, ” 

It helped that Dobrik had started collaborat- 
ing with, and then dating, Koshy, a Viner-turned- 
YouTuber with manic energy whom he had met at 
a party during his first days in L.A. Together, they 
filmed sketches, pranks, and #relationshipgoals con- 
tent. “Liza was a big turning point in his career,” says 
Gagliese. “She was amazing for him. They were both 
exploding around the same time. Their relationship 
and their personalities jibed so well. When they start- 
ed vlogging together is when they both kind of cat- 
apulted to the moon.” (Through a representative, 
Koshy declined to comment.) When the couple split 
in 2018, fans were devastated, yet, ever the consum- 
mate content creators, Koshy and Dobrik figured out 
how to use it to their advantage; their 
tearful breakup video garnered more 
than 60 million views. 

Though some in the media, includ- 
ing Stephen Colbert, expressed baf- 


sen to convert their entire lives into 
content. “My reaction was, ‘This is 
the only way to do it,” says Killinger. 
“They both have such enormous fan 
bases who are so invested in their per- 


heartthrob (Smith), the fat kid (Nick responsible sonal lives that there was no way to 
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visited Los Angeles to network with 
other Viners as a trial period for poten- 
tially moving out West. On the plane 
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expressing their care for each other.” 
Though Koshy eventually faded out 
of the Vlog Squad, Dobrik’s populari- 
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not hard to see the appeal: Whether he’s gleeful- 
ly stalking around his mansion with a flamethrow- 
er, gifting his childhood best friends with Teslas, or 
surprising them with visits from celebrities, he al- 
ways comes across like an overgrown five-year-old 
who loves sharing his toys. Though, his friends say, 
that persona belies an intense work ethic. “He is ob- 
sessed with his craft,” says Wittek, citing one instance 
in which the Vlog Squad waited in Dobrik’s backyard 
for hours while he attempted to nail one basketball 
shot for a video. “There’s certain things that keep you 
human, and you kind of lose touch with that when 
you get too obsessed with one thing.” 

The Marvel character Iron Man is one of Dobrik’s 
obsessions, too. He has various Iron Man memora- 
bilia (including a $10,000 fully functional suit) on 
display throughout his home. It doesn’t take a psy- 
chology degree to unpack the appeal: The character 
starts out as a devil-may-care billionaire who gives no 
thought to the effect his work as a weapons manu- 
facturer may have on society. “Then he finds that his 
creation was actually hurting people,” Dobrik says. 
“And then he figures out that he can use his talents to 
help people, which is fucking cool.” There is one part 
of the narrative he’s forgetting: In order to save the 
universe, Iron Man has to destroy himself. 
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IN HOT WATER 

Dobrik by his pool. 

“I hate confrontation. 
а rather take a beating 
than argue,” he says. 


S 2021 KICKED OFF, Dobrik was one of 
the top-10 highest-earning YouTubers, ac- 
cording to Forbes. Having been dubbed 
“Gen Z’s Jimmy Fallon” by The Wall 
Street Journal, he was uniquely poised to achieve his 
dream: breaking into the world of mainstream enter- 
tainment. He frequently told interviewers of his am- 
bition to host late-night TV. 

Then came allegations from Seth Francois (often 
the sole black person in Vlog Squad videos) of rac- 
ism and assault (he was tricked into kissing Nash in a 
prank video). Big Nik, who has dwarfism, also claimed 
he was bullied. (Francois and Keswani declined to 
comment. In a video, Dobrik apologized to Francois 
for “missing the mark.”) And, most damning, the In- 
sider story, in which “Hannah” alleged that she had 
been plied with alcohol by Vlog Squad members and 
raped by Zeglaitis. In the video, which has since been 
deleted, Hannah and her friend enter a bedroom 
with Dom, who began the night hoping to have his 
first “fivesome.” Dobrik and his friends lurk outside 
the room but do not record the encounter itself. At 
the end, Dobrik says, *Dom just had a threesome and 
I think we're all-" Smith interjects, *Going to jail," 
and they all laugh. (Through an intermediary, Han- 
nah declined to speak with ROLLING STONE about 


the incident; Zeglaitis did not respond to several re- | 
quests for comment, but posted an Instagram story 
in April saying, *I want to sincerely apologize direct- 
ly to the women involved in this incident. ...As far 
as I am concerned, everything that occurred during 
the night in question was completely consensual.”) 

When we discuss the alleged assault, Dobrik is re- 
luctant to speak fully on the record, fearing further 
ire from the internet. “I hate confrontation. I’d rath- 
er take a beating than argue,” he says. But in parsing 
the incident, he seems to vacillate between taking 
responsibility for whatever role he may have played 
and absolving himself of it. “I knew where I went 
wrong, but I was not in the room, I was not aware 
of what was going on,” he says. “None of my friends 
were. They would have kicked that fucking door 
down if anybody knew what was going on, allegedly." 

As Insider reported, Hannah initially provided 
Dom with consent to post the video, but she later re- 
voked it, prompting Dobrik to take it down. Dobrik 
says he confronted Zeglaitis, and when Zeglaitis in- 
sisted that nothing nonconsensual had happened, 
Dobrik believed him. It wasn't until months later, in 
2019, after, he says, he received a call from a differ- 
ent woman who had a complaint about Zeglaitis, that 
Dobrik says he officially severed ties. “That's where І 
was like, Tm done. I can’t film with him. And what 
I didn't do is, I didn't do a good job of communicat- 
ing that with him, and I didn't do a good job of going 
back to these girls and apologizing. I let this guy live 
with me, and I was blinded by the fact that he was 
from my hometown. No one can do any wrong when 
they're from your hometown. I was just stupid." 

Dobrik says the Insider article was the first time 
he started “putting everything together" and under- 
standing “this was a real thing that happened.” But it 
was not the first time someone in his inner circle had 
expressed concern about Dom - Killinger says that 
when Dobrik bought his first home, he cautioned 
him not to let Zeglaitis move in. Nor was it the first 
time someone had publicly come forward accusing 
Zeglaitis of assault. 

In 2017, YouTuber Ally Hardesty made a video al- 
leging that Zeglaitis had forcibly groped her at Vid- 
Con. In that video, and in an interview with ROLLING 
STONE, she alleged that Zeglaitis pinned her down, 
reached into her shirt, and forcibly kissed her, and 
that he filmed the entire encounter (the footage, she 
says, was never posted). Following Hardesty's post, 
Zeglaitis posted an apology video on his channel. Do- 
brik wrote in a comment, “Proud of you Dom. Being 
an idiot is easy. Owning up to it is tough! Glad you 
made this!!!" 

Hardesty says seeing Dobrik's comment *really 
hurt." While she didn't initially blame him for Dom's 
actions, ^when you keep that company and enable 
that sort of behavior, I think you're a huge part of the 
problem,” she says. “If [David] had taken a different 
approach to it, maybe Dom wouldn't have assaulted 
other people." 

On March 16th, Dobrik posted a two-and-a-half- 
minute apology video, “Let’s Talk,” on YouTube. 
Wearing a hoodie branded with the logo for the Max 
album Colour Vision, a somber Dobrik said, *I don't 
align with some of the actions, and I don't stand for 
any kind of misconduct," before distancing himself 
from Durte Dom: “I’ve been really disappointed by 
some of my friends, and for that reason I've separat- 
ed from a lot of them." 

Dobrik's apology was poorly received, with many 
labeling it insincere and stage-man- [Cont. on 150] 
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The Bleachers leader 
on working with 
everyone from Bruce 
to Taylor, and helping 
shape modern pop. 
By Brian Hiatt 


Jack 


ACK ANTONOFF HAS ALWAYS been a seri- 
ous, handshake-avoiding, airplane-seat- 
wiping germophobe, but the past year 
didn’t phase him much. “I was fine,” he 
says, “because I was preparing for this.” 
Instead of freaking out, the songwriter- 
producer-frontman spent the year hanging 
with his parents in New Jersey and mak- 
ing music with his usual crew of insane- 
ly famous and talented women — Taylor 
Swift, St. Vincent, Lana Del Rey, and Lorde, 
among others — not to mention finishing the 
third album by his own band, Bleachers, Take 

the Sadness Out of Saturday Night. 
“If you actually look at the work I do,” he 
protests, “it’s not as much as you think. I’m just 
sort of doubling down hard on a few things.” But 
his work is, pretty inarguably, ubiquitous; with 
the rise of Olivia Rodrigo, there’s even an artist 
who sounds like she works with him without actual- 
ly doing so (unless you count her interpolation of the 
piano from the Swift-Antonoff track “New Year’s Day”). 
The signatures of an Antonoff production are harder to 
pin down than it might seem. He's known for Eighties-style 
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synths, which he still can’t resist, but he’s re- 
cently moved, along with his collaborators, back 
toward the sound of organic instruments played 
in real time. (He laughs off the label “maximal- 
ist,” which hardly applies to Lorde’s “Liability” 
or Swift’s “The Archer.”) 

July 30th’s Take the Sadness Out of Saturday 
Night, which ranges from the Shins-style acous- 
tic pop of “45” to the exuberant E Street-busker 
blare of “How Dare You Want More,” is Bleach- 
ers’ best album so far, with songs sturdy enough 
that Antonoff’s hero-turned-pal Bruce Spring- 
steen takes over some vocals on the hazy synth- 
rock anthem “Chinatown” without throwing the 
whole thing off its axis. 

Antonoff, who grew up comfortably in Ber- 
gen County, New Jersey, played in a punk band 
called Outline, fronted the folk-rock group Steel 
Train, and eventually joined fun., where he was 
a writer (but not the main one, he says) on their 
smash “We Are Young.” He quit to start Bleach- 
ers (which is sort of a one-man band, except 
that he played with his touring musicians on the 
new album), while aiming to become a hitmak- 
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ing songwriter and producer, a goal he achieved 
rather rapidly. 

On two afternoons in early May, Antonoff 
sat on the roof of Electric Lady Studios, talking 
about his singular career. His arm was covered in 
streaks of red marker, thanks to hours spent send- 
ing cut-up pieces of information on the Bleach- 
ers album to 4,000 fans who sent self-addressed 
envelopes to a P.O. box; his oversize designer 
glasses were, as usual, ever-so-slightly askew. 


What was the start of this album? 
I was writing for a long time. The early process 
was, I got out of a relationship [with Lena Dun- 
ham], and I felt an amazing amount of darkness 
and depression. I fell in there. But the moment 
it starts to open up and you see a piece of light 
is areally amazing place to write from. There’s a 
lot of desperation in these songs, and I realized, 
“Oh, that’s the same feeling of being from New 
Jersey, that desperation of wanting out, of I want 
to break through into another part of my life.” 

So that’s when I started to see the framework. 
And then a really amazing thing happened when 
the pandemic hit. It was like the final piece of 
the album, because everything I’m talking about 
in the songwriting is about sort of dreaming of 
a next place. For the first time, we were forced 
to dream about energy, which reminded me of 
being a kid for the first time in a long time, of 
dreaming about playing for thousands of peo- 
ple. That crazy energy is only something that can 
happen when it doesn’t exist. And so I got [my 
touring band] in the room. We kind of brought 
the tour to the studio, in a way. 

What song came first? 
It was “Don’t Go Dark,” which was a literal ac- 
count of the end of a relationship. I love that 
song. Lana [Del Rey] helped on that. Because 
I was just singing “Run, run, run, run with the 
wild,” and then she was like, [singing] “Do what 
you want.” And I was like, “Just don’t go dark on 
me.” It was one of those moments where you 
know, if someone was filming it, it would have 
been really special. And I was like, “Damn, that 
is a dynamite chorus.” So she’s a writer on that. 

There was one moment like that caught 
on film, when you and Taylor Swift wrote the 
bridge to “Getaway Car” in like 30 seconds. 
How common are those moments? 
It’s the only time in my life that a lightning-in- 
a-bottle moment, a pure moment of crazy writ- 
ing, was caught on film. It’s rare that you just, 
like, blurt out a whole song. But there’s pieces, 
like that bridge, where we’re just going back and 
forth and yelling things. It’s sort of like, “Whoa! 
Oh, my God, what happened? It can happen like 
that?” That’s when it feels like a movie. 

How did the album opener, "91" come 
together? 
Writing is a fascinating thing. Because you’re 
so powerless, which is why it’s hilarious. Some- 
times you’re in your head, and you’re saying, 
“Oh, this is a weird feeling. I don’t like this feel- 
ing. We should write about it.” And so “91” is that 
quintessential song for me, where I was looking 
at my mother, looking at the relationship I got 
out of, looking at my future, and kind of cutting 
it up into pieces. I originally called it “Mother 
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Ex-Lover,” but when I saw it on paper, I was like, 
“This is a problem” [laughs]. So I called it “91.” 
It’s my favorite piece of writing on the record. 
Also, because Zadie Smith, who I really love, 
kind of helped me frame it. 

Wait, like, Zadie Smith personally helped 
you, or reading her work helped you? 
Yeah, I was showing it to her. She started to 
help me frame it. Which is remarkable, because 
Гуе never worked with someone who wasn't in 
music. That song is more of a story. The next 
part of the story of that song was I was in Califor- 
nia, working with the Chicks, and Nick Cave and 
the Bad Seeds were next door. I showed the song 
to [Bad Seeds member] Warren Ellis, and he 
started playing violin on it. The final piece of that 
puzzle was Annie Clark, St. Vincent. She heard it 
and started making string arrangements. So this 
song makes me feel like I’m being propped up 
by people I have a great amount of respect for. 

How did you become friends 
with Zadie Smith? 
I don’t remember. But I think 
last time I saw her, I ran into her 
on the street around here. And 
then she came by and was play- 
ing her stuff in the studio. There 








“We made ‘Out 
of the Woods, and 


maybe “Rollercoaster” should come first, which 
would have been such a bad idea, too safe. 
“I Wanna Get Better” is a fucking life story in 
three minutes. And I listened, because I really 
respect her. But everyone in that world is sort of 
equal. My mom’s input is just as valid. 

Bruce sings on “Chinatown,” and it seems 
like you've become pretty tight with him and 
his wife, Patti Scialfa. What's that relationship 
like? | also heard you might be helping out on 
some music with Patti. 
l've been messing with stuff with Patti. They're 
remarkably artistically vital. And they also have 
real lives. They give me a lot of faith in relation- 
ships and that the path to being your best self, 
both in life and as an artist, is to be the most 
honest. They've figured a lot of things out, and 
we have a blast together when we all hang out. 

So we're hanging out one day at their place 
and everyone was playing stuff. I had this early 
version of *Chinatown," and it 
turned into like, *Let's go into 
the studio." And then everyone 
was kind of singing on the song. 
If I had thought, *Oh, I want a 
song with Bruce," it wouldn't 
have worked. What took me by 
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honest and noncynical. Because 
the worst thing that can hap- 
pen as an artist is to get an opin- 
ion from someone who’s yelling 
in the mirror, you know? These 
conversations you have with peo- 
ple, where they’re really talking 
about themselves, are so disruptive. It’s very 
dangerous to an artist. And we see records get 
fucked up like that all the time. When people 
start shopping them around and this guy’s doing 
this, this person is that, all of a sudden, you’re 
not getting the cool drum sound from this per- 
son. You're getting everyone yelling at you about 
how they feel about their own work through 
their harsh opinions towards your work. 

Who else is in your feedback group? 
The best records are made with a small group 
of people that really believe in something. My 
group is like me, my manager, my A&R person 
who doesn’t even work on my label anymore — 
he’s just a really close person to me. Then my 
family, and some artists like Lana. I always play 
some for Ella [Lorde]. Taylor, of course. 

Bruce [Springsteen] is deeply in the group. 
I played him the whole record the other day. We 
took a drive and listened to it. If I was trying to 
make an album that everyone in the world was 
supposed to like, I would ask everyone in the 
world, but I’m trying to make an album that’s 
for my people. So I’m playing it for my people. 

What kind of feedback do they give you? 
Endless. I wasn’t totally sure about “91” opening 
the album. Bruce was like, “No, that’s the move.” 
Taylor was a big part of giving me a push to re- 
lease “I Wanna Get Better.” I was sending her 
songs for that first Bleachers album. I thought 








Taylor was like, 
‘It’s perfect.” 





part that is so special to me: 
That’s my friend singing on the 
song. That’s the guy I hang out 
with and make jokes with, and 
between the jokes he tells me 
some of the most beautiful sto- 
ries of life and art. And also, 
man, he’s just better than ever. Those last cou- 
ple records are beautiful. 

“How Dare You Want More” seems to have 
a really core message in it. There's a lot of 
guilt in there. 
It’s like, “Be careful, don’t tempt the evil eye. 
Don’t try to have too good a life.” I want to have 
this big life and a big family and a big love, and 
even as I say that, there’s a literal voice in me, 
which is the “how dare you want more” voice. 

The idea of tempting the evil eye is a real 
Eastern European Jewish thing. 
Holocaust thinking. Depression mentality. It’s 
in my lineage. That’s a crazy road to go down. 
Because of the stories you’ve heard of your an- 
cestors, like, “We went through this shit so you 
could play music if you wanted to.” Two genera- 
tions ago, the highest form of success was to not 
be murdered. So you go burn it down for all the 
people that couldn’t do it. But don’t get cocky! 

It feels like your production both for your- 
self and your collaborators has gotten more 
organic lately. 
Yeah, for sure. It’s just different phases, differ- 
ent things. Five years ago, I loved nothing more 
than cutting up samples and playing them on my 
MPC. That thing has been in the closet for two 
years now. I think one of the reasons why there’s 
a group of people I can do good work with is be- 
cause we’re all feeling a similar thing. 





When you make something, you’re at your 
most valuable if you want something to be out 
there and you're not finding it. And what's not 
out there is this sort of, like, band-on-fire kind 
of New Jersey sound mixed with the way I write. 
I felt that way. Lana felt that way. Taylor felt 
that way. And the Lana record and Folklore are 
very different kinds of organic than this Bleach- 
ers record. But it is on a similar tip of like, “Let’s 
start to do the thing not everyone can do. Let's 
play in a room." 

How do you feel about the fact that as 
successful as Bleachers may be, it's pretty 
dwarfed by a Taylor or Lana? 

It can be a bit of a mindfuck. By all stretches of 
my hopes and dreams, Bleachers is a huge band. 
But I make records with people who are on a 
whole different level of huge. But I look up to 
someone like Jeff Lynne. Because it's usually one 
or the other. Someone's a producer-writer, and 
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then they kind of do their vanity thing, or some- 
one’s an artist, and they want to get into produc- 
tion and writing. Jeff Lynne did the thing. ELO is 
the real deal, and his productions were the real 
deal. I listen to his productions, and I listen to his 
band, and I get lost in both of them separately. 
Until Taylor let you produce, you were told 
you could never be a producer, right? It was 
like a screenwriter wanting to be a director. 
Literally, we made “Out of the Woods.” I fucking 
put my heart and soul into that thing. Right at 
the moment when I was expecting some heavy 
was going to come in and do the production, she 
was like, “Can't wait for this to come out!” And I 
was like, “That’s it?” She was like, “Yes, perfect.” 
Overnight, you’re allowed to produce records, 
and it filled me with joy and fucking resentment 
because it’s a reminder of why I keep myself ex- 
tremely separate from the business. It’s a re- 
minder that all these herbs are ambulance chas- 


ers. Where are the ears, man? It’s 
happened over and over and over, 
every record I’ve made that has be- 
come a really important, big record. 
I mean, the stories I can tell you of 
what the herbs said about those 
when they heard them for the first 
time...cut to everyone high-fiving. 

It’s not just that you work with 
female artists. Growing up, a lot 
of female artists were important 
to you, which isn’t the case for 
some other male musicians. 
Yeah, I was never that way. I don’t 
really like cock rock. When I 
grew up in the Nineties, it was al- 
ways Fiona Apple and Bjork. I love 
Smashing Pumpkins, but there was 
nothing macho about them. I’ve had 
this conversation a lot in the studio 
that plays into what you're saying. 
And I’ve finally been able to under- 
stand that it's all about the differ- 
ence between macho and tough. On 
one side of it, it’s magical. On the 
other side, it's awful. Tough is amaz- 
ing. Macho is bad. Fleetwood Mac is 
tough. Kiss is macho. 

In that era, you were a big lis- 
tener to New York's pop radio sta- 
tion, Z100, which went through 
a period where it was a kind of 
pop-alternative fusion station. 
Melissa Etheridge had a pop hit. 
Snoop had a pop hit. Green Day 
had a pop hit. Nirvana was on pop 
radio. Smashing Pumpkins. Dr. Dre. 
Toad the Wet Sprocket. Rancid. But 
then in the late Nineties, rap metal 
— macho, macho, macho, taking all 
that toughness and vomiting it out, 
right? That’s when I rocketed to- 
ward the punk and hardcore New 
Jersey scene, which was very pro- 
gressive. At that age, you’re a little 
bit of a sheep, but I feel really excit- 
ed that my sheep days had me taking 
cues from vegans who were reading 
Noam Chomsky books. I was one of 

those kids who was, like, yelling at my parents 
about Procter & Gamble and animal testing. 
What was the deal with the bad acid trip 
you had as a teenager? 
So I'm 18, my sister dies [of cancer]. I start tour- 
ing. My life is falling apart, and my life is happen- 
ing. It wasn't much to write home about, but I 
did get a record deal. So literally my family being 
like, “Go live your dream,” was absurd because 
this horrible thing was happening. We were all 
18, 19, we were in a band, driving around in a van, 
and everything was so euphoric. I just dove into 
music. And some of my friends were doing drugs. 
I did acid and mushrooms a few times with my 
friends. For a kid who lost my sibling and was 
traveling around the world, it was the worst pos- 
sible thing. It really fucked me up. I had this dis- 
association. I went to a really, really bad place 
and took a long time to come back from it. Now 
it makes perfect sense — I was [Cont. on 152] 
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In the Rio Grande Valley, human smuggling 
is overseen by a powerful crime syndicate, 
forcing the migrants arriving in record 
numbers to put their lives in violent hands 







BY SETH HARP 


A coyote, or human 
smuggler, bringing 
migrants across 
the border near 
Roma, Texas 
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he pistol the boy is 
holding is a plastic toy. He and two other kids 
from Honduras are playing on the pedestal of a 
statue of an Aztec eagle in Reynosa, a Mexican 
city just south of the tail end of Texas. The three 
of them are wearing face masks, as are most of 
the Central American migrants packed together, 
sleeping rough, in this city square, Plaza de la 
Republica. It is May 14th, 2021, 
and cases of Covid-19 are com- 
mon among the multitudes of 
deportees being turned back 
from the United States in rec- 
ord numbers. 

Never have so many undocu- 
mented migrants arrived at the 
same time to the Rio Grande 
Valley. Many of the plazas in 
Reynosa have turned into 
open-air camps like this one. 
I count 50 to 100 tents, shelter- 
ing four or five people apiece. 
Most are from Honduras, Gua- 
temala, and El Salvador. Many 
come from within Mexico, too. 
The bandstand in the center of 
the square has been draped in 
so many tarpaulins that it looks 
like a big patchwork yurt. Peo- 
ple line up to charge their cell- 
phones from an extension cord 
run in from a light post. Lines 
of laundry hang from the trees. 

In five days’ time, a thun- 
derstorm will flood this encampment and turn 
the beaten-down grass into mud. Today, it’s 
warm and muggy, and the air is motionless, 
typical weather for humid Reynosa, 50 miles 
inland from the Gulf of Mexico. For the most 
part, these deportees did not choose to come 
to this city, which is perennially ranked among 
the world’s most homicidal. They have been 
dropped off here by U.S. immigration author- 
ities after failed attempts to cross the border, 
mostly at more rural points upstream. This 
plaza, one block from the international bridge 


Contributing editor SETH HARP wrote about 
unsolved murders at Fort Bragg in the May issue. 


to McAllen, Texas, is essentially a collection 
point, where migrants await their next attempt 
to cross into the United States. The deals they 
have struck with smugglers, known as coyotes or 
polleros, allow them to try several times. That’s 
only fair, when most of them have paid between 
$7,000 and $15,000, depending on their country 
of origin. It’s a huge sum — $7,000 is more than 
the average annual income in Honduras — and it 
typically has to be raised by relatives already in 
the U.S., or by the sale of land, with many forms 
of repayment amounting to indentured servi- 
tude. But the price promises passage not just 
over the Texas border, but all the way to Hous- 
ton, in most cases including housing, food, and 
transportation. 

“Nos agarraron,” says a man coming down 
from the McAllen bridge with muddy shoes and 
jeans: “They grabbed us.” He’s with five others, 
all muddy to the knees, who have been turned 
back by Border Patrol. But he grins and gives 
a thumbs-up. “We’re going to try again later. 
We're fighting for a good life.” 

The legacy of Spanish colonialism, U.S. coups 
in the Cold War, the pan-Latin American war on 
drugs, and the expropriation of natural resources 
by multinational companies are among the fac- 
tors that have driven Honduras, Guatemala, and 
El Salvador to the brink of failed-state status. 
Deforestation, overfishing, unregulated pollu- 
tion, and especially soil erosion have made envi- 
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‘WE'RE FIGHTING FOR A GOOD LIFE’ 


The Plaza de la Repüblica in Reynosa, Mexico, in the Rio Grande Valley, which is now 
the epicenter of migrant border crossings — 60,839 were recorded in March alone. 


ronmental conditions dire. Most of all, the peo- 
ple suffer from poverty and lack of opportunity. 
Those who can afford the smuggler’s fee are con- 
sidered fortunate. It's a big investment to make, 
and the price keeps going up as the U.S. border 
grows harder to penetrate. The dangers of the 
journey have also intensified, as the main route 
increasingly converges with one of the most frac- 
tious battlegrounds of the long-running cartel 
wars in Mexico. 

A couple of young guys in camouflage cargo 
shorts go around visiting with various groups of 
migrants. Their yellow traffic vests identify them 
as coyotitos, or smugglers' assistants: gofers for 
the network of coyotes that operates from here 


all the way to Miguel Alemán, 60 miles farther 
inland, a notorious cartel redoubt scarred by 20 
years of gangland warfare that has been the epi- 
center of mass migration in 2021. In March, an 
Associated Press reporter standing on the river- 
bank on the American side, in Roma, Texas, saw 
people coming across at the rate of 100 an hour. 
Photographers at the scene captured a veritable 
flotilla of inflatable boats, and scuffles between 
coyotes and Border Patrol agents as well as Texas 
state police, who in some cases tried to puncture 
the rubber rafts with knives, to keep them from 
being reused. 

ГЇЇ soon have the chance to speak to one of the 
most prolific coyotes around, a 36-year-old who 
goes by the name El Comandante, and claims to 
oversee much of the human smuggling in this 
corridor. He confirms what U.S. law-enforcement 
sources and university researchers have already 
told me: Along the 250-mile stretch of border 
from Miguel Aleman to the coast, all the migrant 
smuggling is carried out under the aegis of the 
Gulf Cartel, Mexico's original crime syndicate. 

The Cartel del Golfo, also known as the CDG, 
the Company, or the Hand, was founded in the 
Prohibition era by the legendary bootlegger Juan 
Nepomuceno Guerra. Nearly a century later, 
it holds a brutal monopoly on all forms of orga- 
nized crime in the Rio Grande Valley, including 
human smuggling. 

“Todos los coyotes están con La Mano," says Syl- 
via Cruz, an independent re- 
porter in Reynosa who showed 
me around: “All of the coyotes 
are with the Hand.” 


IN MARCH 2021, Border Patrol 
agents had 173,348 encoun- 
ters with undocumented mi- 
grants at the southern border, 
according to Customs and Bor- 
der Protection. That was a five- 
fold increase over March 2020, 
and easily double the number 
of run-ins that agents would 
typically have in the spring- 
time. Of the March encoun- 
ters, 60,839 took place in the 
Rio Grande Valley, more than 
three times the number re- 
"T | corded in the next-busiest sec- 
tor, Del Rio. The most common 
profile was a Honduran fami- 
ly. Single Mexican men made 
up the next-largest category. 
As of April, a staggering 64,496 
unaccompanied minors had 
crossed the U.S. border in 2021. Almost half of 
them did so in the Valley, as Texans call this re- 
gion of the state. 

Including all sectors, from Texas to Califor- 
nia, Border Patrol encountered 687,854 migrants 
over the first five months of 2021. Some amount 
of double-counting is surely going on. A pub- 
lic-health order issued by the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention allows Border Patrol to 
summarily boot out arrivals with no due pro- 
cess, and no penalty either, meaning there’s no 
reason for migrants who have come 1,000 miles 
or more not to make multiple attempts, leading 
to duplicative brushes with border agents. But 
no one I spoke to could remember another time 
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when there had been so many people trying to 
come over at once. However rough a measure- 
ment, the 514,901 encounters that Border Patrol 
recorded in March, April, and May point to an 
influx on the scale of a million people this year. 

Immigration is a perennially contentious topic 
in the United States. This was never more true 
than under former-President Donald Trump, 
whose most draconian policies included the sep- 
aration of migrant children from their families 
as a punishment or deterrent; the placement of 
new restrictions on asylum claims; the cancella- 
tion of “temporary protected status” for Hondu- 
rans, El Salvadoreans, and Nicaraguans; and the 
expansion of physical barriers on the border, 
the so-called wall. President Joe Biden has un- 
done some of Trump’s policies and scaled back 
raids by Immigration and Customs Enforcement, 
but has retained others, including a Covid-era in- 
terpretation of Title 42 of U.S. law under which 
authorities can summarily expel migrants “to 
prevent spread of communicable disease.” The 
Democratic Party is split between conservatives 
like Rep. Henry Cuellar, from Laredo, Texas, 
who wants to “enforce the laws,” and reformers 
like San Antonio Mayor Julian Castro, who wants 
to repeal the statute that makes “illegal entry” 
a federal crime. 

“This new surge we’re dealing with now start- 
ed with the last administration, but it’s our re- 
sponsibility to deal with it humanely,” Biden said 
in remarks on March 24th. He reinstated aid to 
Honduras, El Salvador, and Guatemala, and gave 
Vice President Kamala Harris the job of leading 
a diplomatic effort to stem migration. In a recent 
interview with Lester Holt, Harris stressed the 
need to address the “root causes,” but the only 
new initiatives she cited were programs to ex- 
pand access to vaccines, banking systems, and 
technology (in partnership with corporations in- 
cluding Microsoft, Mastercard, and the Chobani 
yogurt company). Her message to migrants was, 
“Do not come,” citing the “violence and danger” 
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of the trek through Mexico, but it seems unlikely 
her words will go heeded. Truth be told, no past 
administration has grappled successfully with 
the phenomenon of mass migration from Latin 
America in the era of climate change. If Biden 
has any new ideas, he has yet to announce them. 

In his remarks, Biden mentioned coyotes, and 
alluded to their practice of leaving people to die 
in the desert. People on all sides of the immigra- 
tion debate can agree that human smugglers are 
bad actors. They are notorious for systematical- 
ly swindling and deceiving their customers, es- 
pecially by playing down the perils of the trip. 
Women and girls in their custody are extremely 
vulnerable to rape and may even be sold into 
sexual slavery. Coyotes routinely imprison, beat, 
and starve their “cargo,” and periodically cause 
terrible accidents in which large numbers of peo- 
ple die, whether by suffocation, drowning, ex- 
posure to the elements, or auto accidents. On 
March 2nd, 2021, near Mexicali, a smuggler's 
SUV packed with 25 people got broadsided by a 
tractor-trailer, killing 13. Weeks later, eight died 
after a smuggler led Texas state troopers on a 
high-speed chase that ended in a head-on colli- 
sion. These are only the most recent incidents on 
a long and tragic list. 

Adding to its disrepute, the business of smug- 
gling people over the border is now entirely con- 
trolled by organized crime, at least in the Rio 
Grande Valley. *The cartels, they're more in- 
volved than they've ever been,” says Jerry Rob- 
inette, a former special agent in charge of the 
South Texas division of the Department of 
Homeland Security. “The sheer numbers that 
are coming across are providing more incentive 
to them." If a million migrants arrive in 2021, 
each able to pay a minimum of $7,000 for smug- 
gling services, that's $7 billion of black-market 
cash up for grabs. 

Geographic and demographic shifts in mi- 
gration patterns have also contributed to in- 
creased cartel control over coyotes. “Around 


2008, 2009, 2010, 2011,” Robinette says, “Ari- 
zona was where everything was coming across,” 
and the majority of migrants were Mexicans. 
The response was the militarization of the So- 
noran Desert border in Arizona, which began 
under the Obama administration. But it was like 
squeezing a water balloon. Migrant flows shifted 
1,000 miles southeast, down to the deep green 
tip of Texas, the closest point in the United States 
to Central America, where most migrants now 
come from. 

This is not the tumbleweed borderland cen- 
tered around El Paso and Cuidad Juarez that ex- 
ists in the northern imagination. It is the citrus 
region of Texas, a sultry subtropical zone where 
grapefruits grow in abundance and the sky al- 
ways looks like it’s about to rain. There are two 
main population centers: the binational twin 
city of Matamoros and Brownsville, which strad- 
dle the river delta where it meets the Gulf; and 
the McAllen-Edinburg-Mission metroplex, across 
from Reynosa. This stretch of the border, with 
the Mexican state of Tamaulipas, happens to be 
more firmly in the grip of organized crime than 
any other point on the U.S.-Mexico line. 

“That area is operated by the Gulf Cartel,” says 
Guadalupe Correa Cabrera, a Mexican political 
economist with posts at George Mason Univer- 
sity and the University of Texas in Brownsville. 
She makes no bones about it: “They control the 
territory militarily.” Robinette agrees: “On that 
northern border of Tamaulipas, there’s not a 
whole lot of Mexican federal presence.” 

The U.S. Department of State deems Tamau- 
lipas to be as dangerous as Syria, Yemen, or Af- 
ghanistan. Ta-ta-ta-Tamaulipas people call it, im- 
itating the sound an AK-47 makes. The internet is 
replete with violent footage recorded in Reyno- 
sa: shootouts in the streets, flaming barricades, 
torture and execution videos, images of bodies 
hung from bridges, piles of severed heads. In a 
YouTube video viewed almost 7 million times, 
a breathless local TV reporter is standing on a 
bridge in downtown Reynosa in 2009, reporting 
on a street battle between the CDG and the Mex- 
ican military; as the fusillades of automatic gun- 
fire intensify, he crouches further and further 
down, until he’s narrating the news flat on his 
stomach with bullets flying overhead. In boot- 
leg Mexican gangster-rap videos, dedicated to 
this or that Gulf Cartel commander, they call it 
Reynosa la maldosa — Reynosa the hardcore or 
badass or evil. 

More than a dozen international bridges con- 
nect the two sides of the Valley like stitches. At 
every hour of every day of the year, it’s safe to 
say, bricks of cocaine and heroin stamped with 
the CDG’s dolphin logo are moving across the 
border, hidden in secret compartments of cars 
and trucks. But narcotics are far from the cartel’s 
only source of revenue. In addition to stealing oil 
and gas from Mexican government infrastructure 
on a huge industrial scale (an activity carried out 
by fearsome gangs of gasoline thieves known as 
huachicoleros), they’re into kidnapping for ran- 
som, auto theft, running guns, operating night- 
clubs and bars, prostitution, dealing counterfeit 
luxury goods, and piracy — both the literal, mar- 
itime kind, and the intellectual-property-rights 
type. As Correa likes to emphasize, it’s not so 
much a drug-trafficking operation as a “criminal 
oligopoly on illicit business.” To the Gulf Cartel, 
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then, undocumented migrants are just another 
black-market commodity to traffic. 

Yet it would be an oversimplification to equate 
coyotes with the cartel. According to Correa’s re- 
search, based on extensive interviews with mi- 
grants at shelters throughout Mexico, the mar- 
ket for human smuggling is “segmented,” with 
the first leg of the clandestine journey being ar- 
ranged by more or less independent groups. 
“On WhatsApp, on Facebook,” she says, “they 
are now advertising trips like a tourist compa- 
ny.” These smugglers, often known as polleros, 
or “chicken men” (a term of uncertain origin), do 
most of the legwork of moving customers across 
the vast terrain of Mexico, mostly by bus, but 
also by train and on foot, which involves many 
payofts to police and soldiers along the way. 

Upon arrival in Monterrey, the biggest city in 
the north of Mexico, polleros arrange for cus- 
tomers to be smuggled across the actual bor- 
der by true coyotes, who are backed by a web 
of spotters and informants. Hardened and mili- 
tarized as it is, with troops deployed on the U.S. 
side, the border is practically impossible to cross 
without the assistance of a professional guide. 
There are multiple coyote networks in Tamauli- 
pas, but several sources tell me that the biggest 
one is based in Miguel Aleman, the city across 
from Roma, Texas. 

“In Miguel Aleman,” Correa says, “there is a big, 
big network of human smugglers connected to 
the cartel. Supposedly it is a cell of the Gulf Car- 
tel.” Noé Gea, a reporter in Reynosa, agrees with 
that assessment, and adds that there are multiple 
cells in the area, all paying tribute to the CDG. 
“They work on a fee system with the cartel,” he 
says. “They cross people, nothing else.” A 2016 
Texas Tribune investigation also noted the exis- 
tence of a “mostly unseen but well-financed net- 
work” of cartel-connected human smugglers in 
Miguel Aleman. 

On the stretch of the Rio Grande near Roma 
there is an island covered with scrub brush in 
the middle, surrounded by sandbars, gravelly 
shallows, and only one deep channel. The advan- 
tageous geography has made it a popular cross- 
ing spot for contraband since the earliest days 
of Texas. It may be controlled by the Gulf Cartel 
now, but in the past it’s been in the hands of Los 
Zetas, a rival criminal militia based in Nuevo La- 
redo, a border city northwest of Reynosa. 

Los Zetas, initially comprised of Mexican spe- 
cial-forces deserters, some of whom had been 
trained by the U.S. at Fort Bragg, ruled the Mexi- 
can underworld with extreme violence for years, 
but it is much reduced from its peak strength. 
Now known as the Cartel del Noreste, CDN, or 
Northeast Cartel, it has been pushed back by the 
Gulf Cartel to Ciudad Mier, nine miles northwest 
of Miguel Aleman. The fighting between them 
is diminished from the worst of the conflict 10 
years ago, but it still festers and flares, and is the 
main driver of homicide in Tamaulipas. Not sur- 
prisingly, the migrants who must pass through 
here often become the victims of violence. 

On January 19th, 2021, 19 people, mostly Gua- 
temalans, were found shot to death, their bod- 
ies burned, on a stretch of road near Camargo, 
a village just east of Miguel Aleman. The alleged 
perpetrators are 12 Mexican cops belonging to 
an American-sponsored, SWAT-style unit of the 
Tamaulipas state police known as GOPES, for 


Grupo de Operaciónes Especiales. The motive 
for murdering 19 defenseless people is unknown, 
but GOPES answers directly to the governor of 
Tamaulipas. Four out of the last five men to 
hold that office have been formally charged with 
drug-trafficking, money-laundering, or both. In 
May, a warrant on corruption charges was is- 
sued out of Mexico City for the arrest of the sit- 
ting governor, Francisco Garcia Cabeza de Vaca, 
but he refused to step down. 

The police in Tamaulipas are infamous for 
collaborating with organized crime. Ten years 
ago, the Mexican federal government simply dis- 
banded Reynosa's municipal police force, having 
come to the conclusion that the people would be 
better off with no police at all. *Now;" says Silvia 
Cruz, the reporter who showed me around the 
city, "there is only the protection of God." 


"VE COME TO REYNOSA with Enrique Lerma, 

an anchorman for Azteca Valle, a Spanish- 

language news channel that broadcasts 

throughout the Valley. A short walk from 
the plaza, we visit the Casa del Migrante Senda 
de Vida, a shelter for migrants from Africa and 
Asia, as well as Europe and the Caribbean. There 
are 200 people there, mostly from Ghana, Haiti, 
Cuba, and Russia. 

Though it's a humanitarian mission, with no 
barbed wire or guns, the open-air shelter has 
the feel of a prison compound. There are tall 
metal gates with tiny barred windows that close 
with a loud crash. Everyone has on face masks, 


per in the main hall. “We’ve been at maximum 
capacity with a hundred people, due to the pan- 
demic,” says Mother Catalina Carmona Librado, 
the gray-haired director whose eyes look young 
and happy but whose face I never see because 
of the blue medical mask that she wears at all 
times. Every nun at the shelter, including her, 
has contracted Covid-19 at one point or another, 
she tells us. None have died. 

She takes us to meet a reedy 25-year-old 
named Cesar who has just been released from 
a kidnapping. He is from northern Honduras 
and has fled poverty, violence, and *discrimi- 
nation against people with my illness," which 
he won't specify, saying only, *People with my 
illness cannot get work." Polleros helped him 
and his 10-year-old sister traverse Mexico. *I had 
read an article that it was dangerous, but it didn't 
mention anything specific," he says, adding that 
he was unaware of the risk of kidnapping. 

On May 3rd, on a bus from Monterrey to Mi- 
guel Alemán, their intended crossing point, they 
were intercepted by men with guns, who took a 
group including Cesar to an abandoned house in 
a rural area, where they were separated by age 
and gender and locked in bedrooms. The kid- 
nappers were not aggressive and behaved more 
or less politely the entire time, he says, but he 
was given only one meal a day. After a week, he 
was freed when a relative in Austin paid a ran- 
som, the amount of which he won't say. He only 
arrived at this shelter two days ago. He is visi- 
bly shaken, his eyes red as if from crying, and he 
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heightening the sense of 21st-century dysto- 
pia. A construction project is underway to dou- 
ble the size of the facility, and 20-odd migrant 
men are working with hammers and shovels to 
build a cinder-block wall, their heads wrapped in 
T-shirts against the sun and dust. Once construc- 
tion is complete, the shelter will be able to house 
500. “It frustrates me that there's not more help 
for these people," says pastor Hector Silva, the 
shelter's director. *Politicians are just focused 
on their campaigns." He is vague about where his 
funding comes from, saying, ^Many people have 
been disposed to give a jewel." 

Not far away, in a neighborhood that used to 
be a red-light district, under a dilapidated sign 
for the old Lipstick Hotel, is a church-run shel- 
ter called Casa del Migrante Nuestra Sefiora de 
Guadalupe. A nun greets us at the door. *We 
have guests from Honduras, Guatemala, El Sal- 
vador, and Nicaragua," she says, leading us into 
the courtyard. “Normally we have Garifunas,” 
she adds, referring to an Afro-indigenous people 
mostly from Honduras. “But not now." 

Its late afternoon and about 15 people, men 
and women and children, are lined up for sup- 


says he feels *very anxious" for the safety of his 
little sister, who remains kidnapped, awaiting 
payment of her ransom next. Still, he remains 
intent on crossing the border. *I want to make 
another attempt," he says. *I can't go back to my 
country, to that poverty, that persecution." 

In the first four months of 2021, almost 50,000 
kids crossed the border into Texas without their 
parents, enough to fill the Sun Bowl, yet we don't 
see a single unaccompanied minor at the church 
shelter. Mother Carmona tells us that sometimes 
the shelter will get mothers who have just sent 
their kids over alone. *There was a woman who 
had sent her 16-year-old son,” she says. “Another 
sent a girl who was three. Another mother sent 
three girls, two of whom I know were special 
needs. They had neurological problems." 

In search of more children, we visit a shelter 
specifically for unaccompanied minors main- 
tained by the state government of Tamaulipas in 
a converted university building. “We’re currently 
holding 70 children,” says the director, Ricardo 
Calderon Macias. He leads us inside to where 80 
to 100 people, kids and women, are staying on 
pallets on the floor of a basketball court. A loud 
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CAUGHT IN THE CROSSFIRE 


Top: A funeral in Guatemala for one of 19 
migrants found shot and burned in January 

in the state of Tamaulipas, a longtime cartel 
battleground. Above left: The man known as El 
Comandante, a coyote boss who runs a network 
out of Miguel Aleman, a small border city at the 
center of the Valley’s human-trafficking corridor. 
Above right: Border agents find nearly 50 people 
hidden inside a tanker trailer near Laredo. Right: 
Discarded wristbands worn by migrants. “The 
bracelets show that you've paid the cartel the 
fee to cross the river,” a coyote explains, “so that 
no one passes who hasn't paid.” 


fan is blowing. There are clothes drying on the 
bleachers, shoes everywhere, babies crying. But 
its nowhere near as crowded as the plaza. Most 
of the space is empty. 

“More than 400 have passed through here,” 
Calderon says, including adults. He means to 
tout the figure, but if anything, it seems incred- 
ibly low. We have visited the main shelters in 
Reynosa, the biggest city in Tamaulipas, and 
even counting the plazas full of deportees, we’ve 
seen fewer than 1,000 people, at a time when 
Border Patrol agents in the Valley are reporting 
2,000 encounters every day. 

They’re not here, I realize, because their room 
and board is already paid for. “The criminal el- 
ement,” says Mother Carmona, “they have their 
own stash houses,” in the rural areas west of 
here, toward Miguel Aleman. Across northern 
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Tamaulipas, the Gulf Cartel maintains a network 
of ranches and abandoned houses, and controls 
the rural roads leading up to the border. Access 
to this infrastructure, as well as safe passage, is 
what the cartel charges for. “They don't provide 
the smuggling services," Correa says, “but they 
do operate stash houses.” Mother Carmona says 
a bishop tried to open a modest migrant shel- 
ter in San Fernando, inadvertently placing him- 
self in competition with the cartel. “They threat- 
ened him,” she says. “He’s not there anymore.” 


RAIN FALLS often in the Valley, and this spring 
has been especially wet and cool. The chain- 
store blight of the McAllen-Edinburg-Mission 
metroplex is set amid palm trees and billboards 
in Spanish, advertising fast food, gas stations, 
and careers in the U.S. military. There are gun 


stores and pawn shops, and quite a 
few Trump signs, a jarring sight in 
Hidalgo County, which is 92 percent 
Hispanic. 

Everywhere, there are signs that 
the Valley has become the main cor- 
ridor for illegal immigration. At a 
section of border wall in Mission, 
we see a multitude of footprints in 
the mud amid the stands of carrizo 
cane. Lerma, who’s lived here his 
whole life, has never seen so many, 
nor so much garbage strewn on the 
ground. Headed west on U.S. High- 
way 83, next to an onion field, we 
see three big tractor tires chained 
together, a device used by coyotes 
to erase the tracks of large numbers 
of people. Beginning at La Joya, we 
see Texas state troopers in black- 
and-white SUVs stationed at every 
intersection, gas station, and mud- 
puddle-filled parking lot. “Normally 
there’s 15 units for the whole coun- 
ty,” says David Kifuri, a local with 
family on both sides of the border 
who used to work as a spokesman 
for the Starr County district attor- 
ney. “There’s about 200 now.” 

Passing through Rio Grande 
City, we speak to Danny Villareal, a 
landowner with riverfront proper- 
ty across from the mouth of Mexi- 
co’s San Juan River. Undocumented 
migration “is nothing new to this 
area,” he says, but “the activity 
has gone up significantly.” It’s pos- 
sible to hear gunfire from Miguel 
Aleman “at all hours,” he adds. 
“Most shootouts are spontaneous 
and short. They killed a person, 
or they made their point. If it lasts 
more than 30 seconds, that’s long.” 
But he is loathe to exaggerate. “I 
don’t want to make it sound like the 
Wild West. It’s not. Every commu- 
nity has its problems. Ours is not as 
bad as others.” 

In La Rosita, almost to Roma, we 
stop to hike down into the terrain 
around the river. The hills are cov- 
ered in creosote and mesquite, the 
gullies are full of sage, and there are 
lots of prickly pears and saw pal- 
metto. It is a beautiful landscape in spite of 
the CBP surveillance tower and all the trash 
on the ground. The worst blights are diapers, 
old shoes, and castoff clothing. Scattered all 
over are snap-fastened plastic wristbands, the 
kind given out at concerts, carnivals, and rode- 
os. “You can find a lot more of them down by 
the river,” says a bearded Border Patrol agent 
named Yasquez, sitting in his vehicle nearby. 
“As soon as they cross, they take them off. I 
don’t know why,” he says. “They used to come 
in with them.” 

I gather up a big handful of the color-coded, 
custom-labeled bracelets. Most say entrega, or 
“delivery.” Many more say llegada, meaning “ar- 
rival.” Some say Mexicanos, presumably to dis- 
tinguish the customers who aren’t from Central 
America. The significance of others is harder to 
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guess at. They say metal, with the emblem of a 
red star, or dorado, meaning “golden,” with a 
cartoon elephant. 

“The bracelets show that you’ve paid the car- 
tel the fee to cross the river, so that no one pass- 
es who hasn’t paid,” says a U.S. citizen in his 
early thirties who works as a coyote and spoke 
to us by phone. His social media posts show him 
wearing a black T-shirt and gold watch, with 
dollar bills spread out on his lap. “ ‘Entrega’ is 
‘self-surrender, for those who will turn them- 
selves into Border Patrol: the children,” he ex- 
plains. “ ‘Llegada’ means ‘all the way to Hous- 
ton. The others may signify where you cross, 
how dangerous it is, how much you paid.” He 
can’t or won’t say what “metal” or “dorado” 
means. He says the matter is “delicate.” 


E ARRIVE in Roma around 2 p.m. 
This is a true Tejano town, a rem- 
nant of old Spanish Texas that 
never really integrated with the 
Anglos who began to invade the territory in the 
1800s. It used to be called Paso de la Mula, or 
“Mule Pass,” the original use for the ford in the 
river. After Texas gained its independence in 
1836, it became notorious as a stronghold for 
smugglers. During Prohibition, they were called 
tequileros. In the 1970s, Roma was a hub for mar- 
ijuana trafficking. It's also a hot spot for gun-run- 
ning; a week after we visit, Texas state troopers 
will seize a cache of 16 high-powered firearms, 
including a .50-caliber sniper rifle, and thou- 
sands of rounds of ammo. 

The closer you get to the international bridge, 
the more dilapidated and boarded-up Roma gets. 
From a lookout point downtown, Miguel Aleman 
is easily visible across the river. It looks like any 
other small border city, with low concrete roofs 
amid green trees and a handful of cellphone tow- 
ers. But it is a true no-go zone, even by the stan- 
dards of northern Mexico, and turnover at the 
top of the Gulf Cartel has made the situation 
even more uncertain. “Right now,” Lerma says, 
“the one who is in charge is keeping a low pro- 
file. There were three guys, three different car- 
tel leaders. El Huevo was one, El Toro was one, 
and the third was a young guy from Hidalgo. All 
three of them were eliminated: one in jail, two 
killed. That was in December. Since then, we 
don’t know who the current boss is.” 

Splinter elements of Los Zetas have been tak- 
ing advantage of the interregnum to make in- 
cursions. The day before, around 4 p.m., Noé 
Gea, the reporter in Reynosa, was in this vicinity 
and saw several convoys of monstruos, or “mon- 
sters.” These vehicles, also known as “narco 
tanks” or “rhino trucks,” are a mutant species of 
mechanized megafauna native to Iraq and Syria 
that has spread to northern Mexico. The Mad 
Max battlewagons are typically built on the chas- 
sis of tractors and dump trucks, and equipped 
with battering rams and machine guns. Gea saw 
multiple “caravans” of them “circulating” on 
the outskirts of Miguel Aleman. “At six o’clock 
in the afternoon,” he says, “the battle began.” It 
was a series of firefights, with inconclusive re- 
sults, that lasted into the night. “No one group 
is in control,” he warns us. “Los Zetas, CDN, are 
in Ciudad Mier. We can’t go there anymore. Mi- 
guel Aleman is the dividing line. Both groups 
have their own factions and internal disputes. 





There isn’t any one commander. After 4 or 5 
p.m., watch out.” 

Though it’s already 3 p.m., we decide to cross 
over to the Mexico side after the editor of a small 
newspaper called El Tejano offers to introduce 
us to the reputed boss of the coyote mafia there. 
A condition of the interview is that we do not 
publish his real name, but refer to him only as 
El Comandante. Among coyotes in the Valley, 
he’s said to be el mero-mero petatero, or “boss of 
bosses,” who can have you buried. “He’s been in 
federal prison for human smuggling,” says El Te- 
jano’s editor, Dina Garcia Peña, who published 
a two-part video interview with him in 2019, 
in which he appeared wearing a ski mask, and 
went by the same moniker. “He took me on a 
helicopter ride two years ago, to Monterrey. He 
has that much money,” she says. “He lived in the 
U.S. many years. He used to smuggle drugs, but 
found migrant smuggling more lucrative. And he 
felt like he was helping people.” 

Hoping to meet him at the Hotel Virrey, just 
two blocks from the international bridge, we 
cross over on foot to Miguel Aleman. The bridge 
is concrete, two lanes, and parallels an old de- 
commissioned suspension bridge. Down below, 
the river flows swift over shallow gravel, but no 
migrants are crossing it in broad daylight. Other 
than a pair of National Guard soldiers on the 
American side, there's no one to be seen on ei- 
ther bank. We drop a quarter apiece into a turn- 
stile and are in Mexico without showing pass- 
ports to the few soldiers inside the checkpoint. 


we are in Miguel Alemán, he will follow at a dis- 
tance of 10 to 20 yards, blatantly filming us with 
his phone, whose screen he never takes his eyes 
from. Our second tail, a middle-aged man on a 
bicycle, posts up on a shady corner of the plaza 
and watches as we take tourist photos in front of 
big colorful letters that spell out Miguel Alemán. 
He is the only person we see who is openly car- 
rying a gun. There is a third guy keeping tabs 
on us in a car, I think. He has a shaved head and 
sleeve tattoos. 

With these three never far away, we walk 
the empty streets to the Hotel Virrey, which at 
five stories is the tallest building in town. We're 
told that El Comandante keeps quarters on the 
top floor, where he would have a direct line of 
sight onto the river's shallowest stretch. But he 
doesn't answer his phone when we call. We loi- 
ter around for a time, hoping he'll pick up, but 
there's no response. Nor does he reply to our 
texts. With 5 p.m. hard approaching, we decide 
we better leave town. 

Back in Brownsville, we get a phone call 
around 10 p.m. It's El Comandante. At first the 
cell signal is bad and we can't tell what he's 
talking about, but it's something to do with Hous- 
ton. As it turns out, he's angry about a TV report 
he has seen. On April 30th, police in Houston 
raided a stash house of his on Chessington Drive, 
where nearly 100 people were found locked in 
bedrooms. Federal prosecutors have charged 
five of his associates with human smuggling. “Tm 
angry that someone pointed the finger and gave 
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Right away, on Zapata Street, we see build- 
ings that remain gutted by arson attacks from the 
fiercest narco battles of 10 years ago. We pass a 
spot where, in 2019, Los Zetas left a bunch of de- 
capitated heads in an ice chest. A few shops are 
open, selling clothing and foodstuffs, and we 
pass two pairs of women and girls on the side- 
walk, but the streets are otherwise bereft of peo- 
ple. We come to the Plaza Municipal and are 
greeted by the eerie sight of the sun shining on 
a town square where every bench is empty on a 
beautiful Saturday afternoon. 

Robinette told me that U.S. agencies work- 
ing with the Mexican federal government would 
not even attempt to infiltrate a town like Miguel 
Alemán because of the intensity of the cartel’s 
surveillance apparatus, which is both human 
and electronic. “It’s not like you’re going to put 
іп an undercover,” he said. “Ain’t nobody going 
to prove an agent in that kind of environment. 
You're operating in enemy territory." 

Sure enough, the instant we step off the 
bridge, we are being followed by a squat young 
man with long black hair dyed blond at the tips, 
who looks a bit like a troll doll. For so long as 


up the location,” he tells Lerma, with me listen- 
ing in on speakerphone. "They're saying we had 
them there with no food, no water. That's not 
true, they're lying." 

When it comes to his smuggling operation, 
“it’s all about Houston,” he says. “We move them 
from Reynosa to Valadeces, through Camargo, 
all the way to Los Angeles,” he says, referring to 
a tiny municipality immediately east of the Roma 
crossing. *If there's a fence, a wall, well, you 
just have to get over it." Once on the other side, 
“we have connections with migración,’ he says, 
by which I assume he means Border Patrol. He 
avoids the La Joya corridor, where we saw such 
a heavy DPS presence, and uses an alternative 
route that he declines to describe. 

He denies that his group is part of the Gulf 
Cartel proper. “We are independent,” he says. 
*The cartel has its own business, and we have 
another. We only pay them to let us work, and 
they don't mess with us." He has to pay the car- 
tel $300 or $400 a head for every migrant whom 
he smuggles across, he says. This price is some- 
what less than the $500 T've heard cited as the 
current cartel head tax, and I still don't under- 
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stand exactly how the $7,000 to $15,000 total 
fee that Central American migrants pay for the 
whole journey gets apportioned out; but from 
El Comandante and other sources, I gather that 
border coyotes like him get a cut of about $1,000 
to $3,000, with $200 to $800 of that going to the 
cartel. “If that price isn’t paid, obviously they 
kidnap them,” he says. “And every day that goes 
by, the price increases. 

“Here, there are laws,” he adds. “The laws of 
those who control the city.” When Lerma asks 
if he means the Gulf Cartel, he responds, “No 
comment.” But he goes on: “We all have a rank. 
Each one does his work. Each one has to follow 
the rules. And if the rules are broken, you know 
what can happen.” 

The war between the CDG and Los Zetas “af- 
fect us a lot,” he says. “Because our territory is 
from Monterrey to Ciudad Mier.” If Los Zetas 
rip off a load of migrants, they'll charge $500 a 
head to return them, he says. “If we pay, they'll 
let them go. If not, they'll leave them there on 
the ground.” 

But neither Los Zetas nor the Gulf Cartel had 
anything to do with the 19 killed in Camargo, he 
says. They were his people, being moved along 
his route, when they were detained by the state 
police commandos from GOPES, who demanded 
a $20,000 ransom, which he considered exces- 
sive and refused to pay, leading to the massa- 
cre. “Los estatales shouldn’t have done that,” he 
says. “You don’t treat innocent people that way. 
But that’s what happens when you mess with the 
state police. They’ll beat you, or much worse.” 

He says that he normally prefers to move mi- 
grants in smaller groups. “The most I can sneak 


THE PRICE OF ADMISSION 


Asylum seekers line up near Roma, Texas. 
The price they pay coyotes to get here 
is more than a year’s income for some. 


across at a time is eight or seven or five. Big 
groups are the ones that turn themselves in” to 
Border Patrol. These asylum seekers, mostly mi- 
nors, are not as profitable as those who pay to 
reach Houston, he says. “Plenty of kids arrive 
alone. Right now we have a boy of one year to 
turn in to Border Patrol,” he says, causing Ler- 
ma’s jaw to drop. “The location of his family 
[in the U.S.] is written on his diaper,” he adds. 
The practice of giving children so young over to 
smugglers seems to trouble the coyote boss as 
much as it did Mother Carmona. “It’s a pretty 
ugly thing,” he says, “to send your kid alone to 
the world that is the border.” 

He inveighs against the Border Patrol with 
real vitriol. “When they catch people, they treat 
them like dogs,” he says, raising his voice. “They 
mock them like dogs.” He describes border 
agents using horses to corral people and rough 
them up for the fun of it. “One time a horse 
trampled and killed a person I had brought,” he 
says. “They laughed at him as he was dying. The 
four-wheelers, too, they use them to knock peo- 
ple down.” Border Patrol does the same thing 
with its boats, he says, “without caring if people 
drown. I’m tired of it.” 

He accuses Border Patrol of corruption. 
“They’re involved with us, too,” he says. “We 
have connections with them on the other side. 
They let people pass. Everyone has their price.” 





“The overwhelming majority of CBP em- 
ployees and officers perform their duties with 
honor,” says Tom Gresbeck, the regional spokes- 
man for U.S. Customs and Border Protection. 
“We do not tolerate corruption or abuse with- 
in our ranks.” 

That may be, but Border Patrol officers get ar- 
rested on a near-daily basis, far more frequently 
than any other federal law-enforcement agents. 
A recent analysis by a San Diego State University 
professor named David Jancsics looked at 156 
cases and found that the majority “were relat- 
ed to organized-crime activities," and that while 
younger CBP agents with short service histo- 
ries were most likely to be involved in drug- 
related wrongdoing, those implicated in immi- 
gration-related corruption tended to be older, 
more experienced officers. Their techniques 
included falsely registering license plates, not 
swiping passports, and allowing people to use 
impostor documents. In several cases, Jancsics 
found, Border Patrol agents personally escorted 
human smugglers by driving just ahead of them 
and providing advice over the phone. In some 
cases, they smuggled illegal immigrants in their 
own vehicle. 

“T repeat," El Comandante says, “everyone has 
their price.” No amount of infrastructure or en- 
forcement on the border will ever stop his oper- 
ation, he says. “Whether or not there’s a wall, 
we're going to keep working. Si no es por las bue- 
nas, es por las malas.” The expression could var- 
iously be translated as: “One way or the other”; 
“The easy way or the hard way”; “By hook or 
by crook”; “By fair or foul means”; or “Wheth- 
er you like it or not.” @ 
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“Let’s take the fucking Capitol.” 


A burly, bearded man in a ballistic vest and a baseball cap that says “God, Guns, and Trump” 
is trying to rally members of the crowd. The man’s name is Daniel Lyons Scott, but he goes by 
Milkshake. It’s around noon on January 6th, a frigid day in Washington, D.C., and even though 
most of the men there are wearing orange ski hats and winter jackets, they’re still shifting 
from one foot to another to keep warm. є “Let's not fucking yell that, all right,” someone else 














in the video says. Ethan Nordean, who goes by Rufio 
Panman, after the Lost Boys’ leader from the 1991 
Steven Spielberg film Hook, shouts into the mega- 
phone, with the air of an impatient older brother. 
“It was Milkshake, man... . Idiot.” The vlogger shoot- 
ing the video, Hendrick “Eddie” Block, laughs 
uproariously. “Don’t yell it, do it," says someone in 
the background. 

Hours later, according to video footage, they do 
it. Led by former InfoWars staffer Joe Biggs and Nor- 
dean, the men march onto the Capitol grounds, yell- 
ing “Fuck antifa" and “Who’s streets? Our streets.” 
At 1:07 p.m., Biggs and Nordean are seen near the 
front of a crowd surging toward the barriers, eventu- 
ally overpowering police. Dominic Pezzola, a Roch- 
ester, New York, military veteran nicknamed Spaz 
or Spazzo, breaks a window using a riot shield he'd 
wrested away from a police officer, allowing rioters 
to filter into the Capitol. In the video, Biggs can be 
seen flashing a grin. “This is awesome,” he says over 
cries of “This is our house.” One Proud Boy lives- 
treams himself half-singing, “Nancy, come out and 
play,” as if the speaker of the House was the mem- 
ber of some rival Warriors gang. According to feder- 
al filings, Spazzo later posts a video of himself smok- 
ing a cigar in the hallowed building’s halls. “Victory 
smoke in the Capitol, boys,” he tells his audience. 
“This is fucking awesome. I knew we could take this 
motherfucker over if we just tried hard enough.” 

Nordean, Biggs, Pezzola, and Scott are all mem- 


account for its own failures and that the Proud Boys 
had never planned to storm the Capitol, attributing 
their actions that day as a result of “mob mentality.” 

But more than 1,500 pages of Telegram chats re- 
covered by the government indicate otherwise, with 
prosecutors alleging in court filings that Nordean, in 
the absence of Tarrio — who had been arrested two 
days prior for burning a Black Lives Matter banner at 
a black D.C. church — instructed members to “split 
up into groups, attempt to break into the Capitol 
building from as many different points as possible, 
and prevent the joint session of Congress from certi- 
fying the Electoral College results.” 

According to court filings, in the weeks leading 
up to the attempted insurrection, top leaders of the 
group, including Biggs and Nordean, are alleged to 
have set up a “Ministry of Self-Defense” to coordi- 
nate the plan of attack. “We’re not gonna be doing 
like a proud boy fuckin’ 8 o’clock at night march and 
flexing our [arms] and shit,” MOSD member and co- 
defendant Zachary Rehl said during a December 30th 
video call, according to court documents. “We’re 
doing a completely different operation.” On January 
4th, another MOSD member instructed the group to 
“drag them out by their fucking hair” if congressional 
members attempted to “steal” the election. 

That day, Proud Boys members eschewed their 
trademark yellow-and-black colors to go incognito, 
a way to confuse “antifa” counterprotesters, they 
said. But staying under the radar had never been the 


tions, and spreading hate on social media — under 
the guise of semi-plausible deniability. The group 
trotted out its charismatic and media-credentialed 
leader, Vice co-founder and cable-news pundit Gavin 
McInnes, as “evidence” that it was a legitimate group 
simply trying to fight the scourge of political cor- 
rectness. “McInnes has always espoused misogy- 
nistic views, and I think he saw an opening for him- 
self” with the rise of the men’s rights movement 
in the 2010s, says Julia DeCook, an assistant pro- 
fessor at Loyola University who studies digital plat- 
forms and the far right. The Proud Boys would later 
play a similar shell game with Tarrio, who is of Afro 
Cuban descent, citing his leadership role as evidence 
that it was not a white-supremacist group, despite 
its anti-immigrant, misogynistic, and Islamophobic 
rhetoric, and many of its members having neo-Nazi 
affiliations. “All they have to do is say ‘I’m not rac- 
ist " to gain credence as a mainstream group, says 
Jenkins. “It’s one of the biggest things in the conser- 
vative playbook.” 

For years, the media bought this perception, 
downplaying the horrific comments and actions of 
the Proud Boys’ founder and members. And this was 
by design, with leaders of the organization threat- 
ening legal action if they were depicted as violent 
extremists or white nationalists, even though that is 
exactly what they were. 

“For several years the media has not taken the 
Proud Boys very seriously,” says Margaret Huang, 





bers of the Proud Boys, a far-right extremist orga- 
nization with anywhere between 5,000 and 35,000 
members, depending on whom you ask. Prosecutors 
allege that more than 60 people affiliated with the 
Proud Boys used an encrypted Telegram channel to 
plan the events of January 6th, including Biggs, Nor- 
dean, and Pezzola; Scott was arrested in May and 
charged with assault on a federal officer, in addition 
to other charges. Biggs, who declined to comment 
through his attorney, was charged with conspiracy, 
obstruction of an official proceeding, and destruction 
of government property, among other charges, while 
Nordean was charged with aiding and abetting injury 
to government property, obstructing an official pro- 
ceeding, disorderly conduct, and violently entering a 
restricted building; if convicted, he could face more 
than 30 years in prison. (An attorney for Nordean 
declined to comment; Pezzola’s attorney did not re- 
spond to ROLLING STONE.) 

Defendants have argued in court filings that the 
Proud Boys are a loosely structured organization, 
and that the storming of the Capitol was a pure- 
ly spontaneous act. Indeed, in an interview with 
ROLLING STONE, Proud Boys chair Enrique Tarrio 
claims the FBI is using the group as a “scapegoat” to 























Senior writer EJ DICKSON profiled the generation 
graduating during the pandemic in April. 
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point. For the Proud Boys, the goal of January 6th 
had always been to make it clear that Trump’s most 
rabid acolytes weren’t going to stand by as their man 
went gently into that good night. And if they helped 
to orchestrate one of the most violent government 
coup attempts in American history, in this regard, 
the Proud Boys succeeded. 


EFORE 2020, what the Proud Boys were 
and what they represented varied de- 
pending on whom you asked. If you 
asked members of the group, chances 
are they’d describe themselves as nothing 
more than a boisterous drinking club or “fraternal 
organization,” a bunch of bearded, tattooed “West- 
ern chauvinists” who were not averse to beating the 
shit out of the occasional lefty. If you asked far-right 
figures like Matt Gaetz and Roger Stone, they’d prob- 
ably call the group enforcers, a necessary security 
detail that protected them from the threat of the far 
left. And if you’d asked the anti-fascists themselves, 
they would have told you the Proud Boys were vio- 
lent white supremacists, or “nerds who thought they 
could start a gang,” as longtime activist Daryle Lam- 
ont Jenkins puts it. 

For years, the Proud Boys operated in full view 
— selling merchandise on sites including Etsy and 
Amazon, being quoted in mainstream news publica- 


president and CEO of the Southern Poverty Law 
Center, which was sued by McInnes for designating 
the Proud Boys a hate group in 2019 (the SPLC filed 
to have the suit dismissed in April 2019, according 
to court filings; the case is still ongoing). “General- 
ly, they were not perceived as a significant problem.” 
Providing security at rallies for political figures like 
Matt Gaetz gave them a “brush of legitimacy,” casting 
them as protectors and enforcers rather than posing 
a threat of violence, she says. 

The Proud Boys somehow managed to hold onto 
this air of legitimacy even as they openly attacked 
anti-fascist activists in cities across the country. 
“Mainstream liberals looked at the warnings of the 
left and thought that we’re ludicrous, that we were 
crazy,” says Luis Marquez, a longtime anti-fascist ac- 
tivist in Portland, Oregon. “And then it happened. 
And even now, I still don’t think that people under- 
stand the danger that right-wing groups present.” 

In theory, the undercurrent of rage among the far 
right following Trump’s 2020 defeat, compound- 
ed with the success of the Capitol riots, should have 
fueled the Proud Boys’ recruitment efforts. To an ex- 
tent, it did: Telegram channels associated with the 
Proud Boys saw a massive influx of new users in 
the weeks following the insurrection. But just as the 
Proud Boys seemed poised to take over the far-right 
ecosystem, the group started to fall apart. For one, 
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Tarrio, the group’s longtime leader, was outed as а 
onetime federal informant, prompting many chap- 
ters to declare independence from the organization. 
“We reject and disavow the proven federal in- 
formant, Enrique Tarrio, and any and all chapters 
that choose to associate with him,” read a Febru- 
ary statement on one chapter’s Telegram channel. 
In May, after being designated a terrorist group by 
the Canadian government, Proud Boys Canada 
disbanded, issuing a statement denying it was a 
white-supremacist or terrorist group. 


Stop the Steal 
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AS THE MYTHOLOGY of the Proud Boys goes, Gavin 
McInnes didn't want to start a violent far-right in- 
surrectionist group. He just wanted to start a drink- 
ing club. For two decades, McInnes had carved out 
a brand as a loudmouthed hipster media mogul, 
openly and earnestly spouting anti-immigrant, mi- 
sogynistic, racist rhetoric under the guise of flouting 
the boundaries of acceptability. In an interview with 
the New York Press in 2002, he 
chalked up such rhetoric to 
Vice's “punk rock” aesthetic: 





Manifesto and discredited race theorist Charles Mur- 
ray's Coming Apart: The State of White America, as *re- 
quired" reading on Western culture. 

In 2008, Vice officially parted ways with McInnes, 
citing “creative differences.” In a statement, a Vice 
representative noted the many years between his 
tenure at the magazine and the creation of the 
Proud Boys. “Vice unequivocally condemns white 
supremacy, racism, and any form of hate, [and] 
has shone a fearless, bright light of award-winning 
journalism on extremism, the alt-right, and hate 


Joseph Biggs 
[ ABOVE ] seen with 
fellow Proud Boys on 


groups around the world,” the representative said. 
The statement did not comment on McInnes’ work 
published by Vice. 

Following his departure, McInnes carved out a role 
for himself as a commentator on right-wing cable 
TV and podcasts, including his own video podcast, 
The Gavin Mclnnes Show. His brand was “using really 


“We seem really racist and ho- 
mophobic because we hang 
around with f--s and n-----s so 
much. It just becomes part of 
our vernacular,” he said. 
After coming across a copy 
of Pat Buchanan’s 2002 book, 


In light of the fracturing of the organization, 
some of the group’s more openly white-suprem- 
acist members started publicly jockeying for 
power, leading many anti-extremism experts to 
worry that newly formed splinter groups could 
become even more radicalized. “This was a 
group that came out of January 6th super ener- 


January 6th, 2021, 
later claimed he 
shared Proud Boys 
plans with the FBI in 
2019 and 2020. 
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gized,” Alexander Reid Ross, a far-right-extrem- 
ism researcher and the author of Against the Fascist 
Creep, told me in February. “But with ensuing stories 
of conspiracy charges and federal informants, [you] 
start to see the group deteriorating, one of the chap- 
ters splitting off into what’s likely gonna be a more 
extreme version. I don’t know if it’s the end of the 
road, but it seems like it might be close to it.” This is 
the story of where that road began — and of the dark 
recesses of the internet where it may lead us. 





The Death of the West, the 
already blurry line between McInnes as troll and 
McInnes as blatant white nationalist became even 
more ambiguous. “I love being white and I think it’s 
something to be very proud of,” McInnes told The 
New York Times in a 2003 profile of Vice. “I don’t want 
our culture diluted. We need to close the borders 
now and let everyone assimilate to a Western, white, 
English-speaking way of life” McInnes would later 
cite Buchanan’s book, as well as Jim Goad’s Redneck 


transgressive humor to attempt to create plausible 
deniability about what, in reality, were bigoted be- 
liefs," says Cassie Miller of the SPLC. That antago- 
nistic streak helped him build a large young, male, 
extremely online audience. Dante Nero, a comedian 
who frequently guested on McInnes’ podcast, ini- 
tially viewed him as a likable contrarian: “He was 
a funny dude,” he says, referring to McInnes as an 
“anarchist, ‘I say blue, he says red, type of guy. He 
really liked when you went against the grain.” 
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Boys 

The seeds of the Proud Boys seem to have grown 
from the podcast, with McInnes first using the term 
in December 2015 while griping about a “little Puerto 
Rican kid” singing “Proud of Your Boy,” a hit from 
the Broadway adaptation of Aladdin, while attending 
his child’s recital. McInnes mocked the child and his 
musical selection, calling it “the gayest fucking song,” 
but it eventually became something of an ironic ral- 
lying cry, with McInnes frequently evoking the lyrics. 
“Proud Boys” became an inside joke among McInnes 
and his audience, and they started hosting meetups. 

The far-right leanings of the group were baked 
into its aesthetic, with members donning black-and- 
yellow polo shirts by the late British designer Fred 
Perry, whose brand has been worn by generations 
of subcultures, some with far-right ties. (The brand 
pulled the color combination in the U.S. and Canada 
in 2019 due to its association with the Proud Boys.) 
Combining tattoos and beards with the clean lines of 
khakis and Fred Perrys, the Proud Boys blended as- 
pects of skinhead and punk style with a retrograde, 
preppy look. “It hearkens back to Reaganism and 
unhinged capitalism pretty broadly,’ DeCook says. 
“They play a lot with time in their aesthetics. They’re 
trying to project the past into the present or future.” 

The Proud Boys’ first meeting, in July 2016, report- 
edly took place at Tommy’s Tavern, a somewhat no- 
torious dive bar in Greenpoint, Brooklyn. Although 
members would later dispute its penchant for both 
violence and racism, both were present from the 
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“The Proud Boys vocally promoted themselves as violent actors, even 
in their initiation process," says one former FBI agent. "It's unusual for 
any kind of organization to publicly state its intent to break the law." 


group's earliest days, according to a 2016 profile of 
McInnes and the Proud Boys in the local publication 
Bedford * Bowery, in which McInnes boasted that 
two members at the first meetup became embroiled 
in a brawl. 

McInnes openly referred to the Proud Boys as a 
“sang” on a 2017 episode of Joe Rogan's podcast. 
And though he now claims to have used that word as 
a joke, it did have many similarities to a gang, such 
as tiers of initiation rites. The first degree simply in- 
volved stating: *I am a Western chauvinist, and I re- 
fuse to apologize for creating the modern world." 
The second was to withstand a beating while yell- 
ing out the names of five breakfast cereals, ostensi- 
bly to demonstrate sufficient *adrenaline control." 
The third was to get a Proud Boys tattoo, and the 
fourth was achieved by getting in a violent altercation 
"for the cause" — bonus points if you got arrested. 
McInnes came up with the last degree in 2016 after 
a Proud Boy was arrested for fighting a lefty, lead- 
ing McInnes to gleefully bring him on the show and 
proclaim it a requirement for ascension in the ranks. 
(In an email to ROLLING STONE, McInnes claims 
that Proud Boys were not allowed to “seek out the 
fourth degree.”) 

Despite this seemingly explicit promotion of vio- 
lence as part of the Proud Boys' ethos, the rite that 
got the most media attention was the group's no- 
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masturbation pledge. In itself, a far-right group ad- 
vocating for abstinence from self-pleasure is nothing 
new; there's extensive history of white-suprema- 
cist groups equating masturbation (and the *Jewish- 
owned" porn industry) with loss of masculinity, and 
the hugely popular subreddit NoFap, which traffics in 
such ideology, had been founded years before. 

But the person who credits himself with planting 
the seeds of the No Wanks policy is Nero, the black 
comic who for some time was known as the *Pope" 
of the Proud Boys, he says. In 2015 and 2016, Nero 
frequently appeared on McInnes’ podcast to dis- 
pense romantic and life advice, positioning himself 
as a relationship guru of sorts. At one point early 
on, Nero says, he told McInnes that he avoided mas- 
turbating when he was in a relationship, because it 
desensitized him from forging an intimate connec- 
tion with his partner. This piqued McInnes' inter- 
est, inspiring him to incorporate an anti-masturba- 
tion stance into his burgeoning Proud Boys ideology. 

Like many former members, Nero insists that the 
organization was not meant to be taken seriously. “It 
was a group of guys drinking and hanging out,” he 
says. At various bars in New York, he'd attend gather- 
ings with McInnes' acolytes, who would pepper him 
with questions about their sex lives, or lack thereof. 
“They were young guys, all kind of intellectualizing 
their fear of rejection from women. They were blam- 


ing women because they weren't interesting or at- 
tractive enough to get any attention," says Nero. He 
saw his affiliation with McInnes and the group as an 
“opportunity to access these viewers. I also thought 
that I could reach them." He jumped straight to the 
third degree, getting a Proud Boys tattoo on his neck. 

Nero doesn't recall the group being violent at the 
time, but Jenkins says its inclination toward violence 
began fairly early. His first memory of the Proud 
Boys was outside a pro-Trump art show he attend- 
ed in downtown Manhattan in October 2016, host- 
ed by far-right troll Milo Yiannopoulos. They were 
wearing black-and-yellow Fred Perrys, so *I imme- 
diately thought that they were trying to be like what 
they consider skinheads to be,” he says. At one point, 
McInnes threw a protester out and kicked his phone 
at him, smashing it on the street; the crowd erupt- 
ed into cheers of *USA! USA!," followed by a series 
of self-congratulatory fist bumps and handshakes. At 
that moment, Jenkins says, his view of McInnes and 
his followers shifted from race-baiting provocateurs 
to *stone-cold thugs." 

Donald Trump's election in 2016 only further em- 
boldened the Proud Boys, providing far-right orga- 
nizations with license to publicly spout extremist 
rhetoric. ^One of the things you got to understand 
about the fascist right is that when you're looking at 
the Trump years, you're looking at them seeing the 
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last opportunity" to maintain the popular consump- 
tion of far-right ideas, says Jenkins. With an open- 
ly racist demagogue in the White House, the Proud 
Boys sought to capitalize on the conservative back- 
lash against the progressivism brought about by the 
Obama administration. *If you're the head of the 
Proud Boys and you're looking at these mainstream, 
right-wing circles, you're looking at an opportunity," 
Jenkins says. 


N THE BEGINNING, the Proud Boys primari- 
ly aligned themselves with far-right celebrities 
like Yiannopoulos, Stone, and Ann Coulter, act- 
ing as self-appointed protectors and showing 
up in force at events where they knew left-wing 
counterprotesters would appear. After a 2017 talk by 
Coulter at the University of California, Berkeley, was 
canceled following outcry from the student body, 
McInnes called on his *army" of followers to hold a 
rally on campus. *You fucked up;" he said in a video 
addressing liberals who protested. “Once again you 





have created this mythi- 
cal universe of Nazis on 
every corner... well, we 
are not allowing that to 
happen. The show must 
go on." 

The Unite the Right 
rally in Charlottesville, Virginia, which ended in the 
death of counterprotester Heather Heyer, was a piv- 
otal moment in terms of how the Proud Boys pre- 
sented themselves to the media. A few months prior, 
McInnes had interviewed Jason Kessler, the rally's or- 
ganizer, who would later be filmed undergoing ini- 
tiation for the group's second degree. “What’s real- 
ly under attack is if you say, ‘I want to stand up for 
white people. I want to stand up for Western civiliza- 
tion. I want to stand up for men. I want to stand up 
for Christians, " Kessler said on McInnes' show, as 
McInnes agreed enthusiastically. 

That June, McInnes issued a statement on the 
Proud Boys’ website disavowing the rally and dis- 
couraging members from attending. *I get that it's 
about free speech and we want everyone — even 
white nationalists — to have that right, but I think 
its coming at a time when we need to distance our- 
selves from them," McInnes wrote. Nonetheless, 
some members of the Proud Boys were present at 
the rally, including future Proud Boys chairman Tar- 












Violent Agenda 


Proud Boys attending a 
December 2020 Stop the 
Steal march in Wash- 
ington, D.C. [ FAR LEFT ]. 
Gavin Mclnnes at the 
Metropolitan Republican 
Club in Manhattan in 2018 
[ LEFT |], an appearance 
that endedin a brawl 
between Proud Boys 

and leftists [ BELOW LEFT ]. 
Dante Nero was a frequent 
guest on Мсіппеѕ’ video 
podcast [ BELow ], but 

the comedian says he 
stopped after finding 
racist memes on the Proud 
Boys’ Facebook раде. 
“The reality is [McInnes] 
was spewing this stuff the 
whole time,” Nero says. 


rio, who told a reporter he attended to protest the re- 
moval of Confederate monuments but denied attend- 
ing the infamous tiki torch march. 

Following Charlottesville, McInnes was in some- 
thing of a bind, says Matthew Valasik, a researcher of 
far-right gangs. “No one wanted to take ownership of 
it.” Two days after Unite the Right, McInnes brought 
Kessler on his show to accuse him of using the Proud 
Boys as a front for recruiting for the alt-right. 

But the group had already attracted members with 
white-nationalist bona fides, such as Brien James, a 
former member of the neo-Nazi group the Outlaw 
Hammerskins, according to the SPLC, and current 
head of the Indiana Proud Boys chapter; and Au- 
gustus Sol Invictus, the deputy of the group's now- 
defunct militia wing, the Fraternal Order of the Alt- 
Knights (FOAK), who in 2013 slaughtered a goat and 
drank its blood as part of a pagan sacrifice. 

By late 2017, the Proud Boys had also established a 
presence in the Pacific Northwest, particularly Port- 
land, Oregon, in part because it had aligned itself 
with Patriot Prayer, another far-right organization 
that similarly positioned itself as a defender of free 
speech. *There was a lot of switching and intermin- 
gling between the two groups, back and forth," says 
Luis Marquez, the anti-fascist activist in Portland. 
The city has long been a “flash point” for simmering 
tensions between left-wing activists, far-right protest- 
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Boys 
ers, and police, says Hampton Stall, a researcher at 
Militia Watch: “They knew that when they looked for 
the enemy, they would find the enemy.” The rallies 
attracted Proud Boys like Nordean, a Washington na- 
tive who would later be charged in connection with 
the Capitol uprising. 

The Proud Boys quickly learned to use footage of 
these violent skirmishes as a recruiting tool by up- 
loading it on YouTube. Members like FOAK founder 
Kyle “Based Stickman” Chapman, so dubbed for hit- 
ting an anti-fascist protester with a stick at a March 
2017 Berkeley protest, became mini celebrities on 
the far-right when footage went viral; similarly, 2018 
footage of Nordean punching a counterprotester at 
a Portland rally was incorporated into a sizzle reel 
promoted on the Proud Boys’ Twitter account; the 
clip received more than a million views. Joe Rogan 
brought up the violent footage on his podcast, which 
garners 190 million downloads per month, in the 
context of critiquing anti-fascists’ fighting skills. 

Guest appearances on Rogan’s podcast were in- 
strumental to the Proud Boys’ growth, says Juliet 
Jeske, a student at CUNY’s Craig Newmark Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism who has been following 
McInnes since 2016, and has watched and archived 
all 407 episodes of his show. On it, McInnes frequent- 
ly bragged about how many new followers he’d ac- 
quired with each Rogan appearance, Jeske says. 
Though episodes featuring McInnes were deleted 
from Rogan’s catalog when his show moved to Spo- 


After the fight at the Metropolitan Republican Club, the Proud Boys 
"became pariahs overnight. They weren't attacked; it wasn't 
self-defense. It was harder to say, ‘Oh, they're really a men's group.” 


tify, Rogan has previously defended his decision to 
have McInnes on, saying, “I had him on before he 
was even a Proud Boy. I didn't even know what the 
fuck the Proud Boys was" (this despite McInnes hav- 
ing referred to the Proud Boys as a “gang” on a Rogan 
podcast appearance). In a later interview, Rogan 
called McInnes *mostly fun." (Rogan did not return a 
request for comment.) 

Using violence as a public recruitment tactic rep- 
resented a huge shift from far-right extremist groups 
in previous years, says Michael German, a Brennan 
Center for Justice fellow and former FBI agent who 
went undercover for far-right militia cases. While his- 
torically white-nationalist groups had downplayed vi- 
olence in order to avoid law-enforcement attention, 
“the Proud Boys came out and vocally promoted 
themselves as violent actors, even in their initiation 
process. It's unusual for any kind of organization to 
publicly state its intent to break the law;" he says. 

Since many of the Proud Boys were traveling across 
state lines to attend rallies and openly attack protest- 
ers, German assumed that the group *would draw 
FBI attention immediately." But across the country, 
law enforcement appears to have enjoyed something 
of a cozy relationship with the Proud Boys. In Phil- 
adelphia, off-duty police officers were captured on 
camera mingling with Proud Boys after a rally in 
support of Vice President Mike Pence; last Septem- 
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ber, a police officer there was seen shaking hands 
with a member of the Proud Boys and a group of of- 
ficers was then seen walking with them to a Walmart 
parking lot after a rally. (In a statement to ROLL- 
ING STONE, a spokeswoman said that PPD officers 
“will be found at most demonstrations, following 
and flanking the crowds as they travel [to ensure pub- 
lic safety.]" She acknowledged that a PPD lieutenant 
shook hands with members of the Proud Boys, but 
said it was aligned with the department's policy to 
“engage protesters in a respectful manner that fos- 
ters communication.") 

In Portland, police would regularly usher Proud 
Boys in and out of the areas where rallies took place, 
to the degree that it turned the heads of left-wing ac- 
tivists. Marquez says that one time, after he was ar- 
rested at a protest, he saw a police officer ask one 
of the Proud Boys for a selfie. (A Portland Police Bu- 
reau spokesman denied that the Proud Boys received 
special treatment, adding that he'd never heard of a 
Portland officer taking a selfie with a Proud Boy. “If 
anyone wishes to make a complaint, then there is an 
independent body that does that,” he wrote, linking 
to the Portland independent police review.) 

A friendly dynamic between groups like the Proud 
Boys and police is not unusual, says German. *Law 
enforcement treated violent far-right militant groups 
at public protests differently than it treated nonvio- 


lent anti-racism protesters. The Proud Boys fit in that 
milieu," he says. *They would commit violence with 
law enforcement standing by, and in many cases, 
[police] appeared to be enabling far-right militant 
groups to come into their communities to commit vi- 
olence. Then they'd allow them to leave." 

This attitude also apparently extended to the FBI, 
which - in light of Trump's election and Attorney 
General Bill Barr's directive to fight *antifa" — failed 
to fully recognize the Proud Boys as a threat. *Histor- 
ically, the FBI has not prioritized white supremacists 
and far-right militant violence within its domestic- 
terrorism program," says German. The FBI's stance 
on the Proud Boys was reflected by the fact that, in 
2018, when an internal memo from the sheriff's of- 
fice in Clark County, Washington, suggested the FBI 
considered members of the Proud Boys *an extrem- 
ist group with ties to white nationalism," a represen- 
tative for the FBI made a public statement contradict- 
ing the report, stating that “the FBI does not and will 
not police ideology." 

The Proud Boys adopted aggressive tactics to com- 
bat any insinuation that they posed a violent threat. 
Jason Lee Van Dyke, the Proud Boys member who 
by 2017 had started officially acting as the group's at- 
torney, says that he set up a Google alert for “Proud 
Boys" and every morning, when he arrived at the of- 
fice, he'd send legal threats to news organizations 
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that referred to the group as a “white supremacist” 
or “white nationalist” group. He boasts that they 
were able to get a significant amount of corrections 
and retractions from mainstream news organizations 
as a result. (Van Dyke would later be expelled from 
the group for, he claims, accidentally doxxing mem- 
bers. He would later be accused of attempting to join 
the neo-Nazi group the Base in 2019, a claim he re- 
fused to comment on.) 

It was the organization’s irrefutable bent toward 
open racism and anti-Semitism that led Nero to ulti- 
mately disassociate from the Proud Boys. After join- 
ing the Proud Boys’ Facebook page, Nero, saw that it 
was inundated with racist memes and language, in- 
cluding the n-word. He claims he had no knowledge 
of any members’ racist leanings prior to this. 

Nero confronted McInnes about the racist lan- 
guage on the page. “He seemed as though he was sur- 
prised, and that he didn’t know. He said, ‘That’s not 





what we’re about,’ and blah blah blah,” Nero says. 
McInnes posted a letter on Facebook discouraging 
Proud Boys from using such language, but Nero says 
that after doing a deep-dive into McInnes’ previous 
podcast episodes, “the reality is he was spewing this 
stuff out the whole time.” He says he stopped return- 
ing McInnes’ calls to go on the podcast, with his last 
appearance in July 2017. Nero says he has not spo- 
ken to McInnes or any other Proud Boys members 
for years. (McInnes says he was the one who stopped 
calling Nero, after the latter’s participation in a This 
American Life exposé of the group in 2017.) 

To this day, however, Nero is insistent in his be- 
lief that the Proud Boys did not start out as an in- 
herently hateful group. He refers to anti-extremism 
researchers’ categorization of the group as such as 
“psychobabble. “It was just a joke,” he says. “That’s 
really all it was.” In his view, the No Wanks philos- 
ophy was designed to empower men, aid intimacy, 
and help them respect themselves and their female 
partners. But in developing the group’s ideology, 
“they cut out whatever they wanted...and they left 
what they didn’t need,” he says. 


In October 2018, the Metropolitan Republican 
Club, a conservative club in an Upper East Side 
brownstone in Manhattan, invited McInnes to speak, 
promoting him on the organization’s Facebook page 
as a “godfather of the Hipster movement” who had 
“exposed the Deep State Socialists and stood up for 
Western Values.” The city’s left-wing activists were 
furious, grafhtiing the building with anarchist sym- 
bols hours before McInnes was scheduled to appear, 
and leaving a note that said, “The Metropolitan Re- 
publican Club chose to invite a hipster-fascist clown 
to dance for them, content to revel in their treachery 
against humanity.” 

True to form, McInnes took the controversy sur- 
rounding the event as an opportunity to troll. He 
showed up at the club carrying a katana sword and 
wearing glasses with exaggerated slanted eyes drawn 
on them, a reference to Otoya Yamaguchi, an ex- 
tremist who had become a meme on the far-right 


|. Power Grab 


Proud Boys leader Enrique 
Tarrio [ FAR LEFT ] faced 
rebellion in his ranks when 
Reuters revealed that he’d 
been an FBI informant 
after a 2013 arrest. “We do 
not recognize the assumed 
authority of any national 
Proud Boy leadership,” a 
number of chapters wrote 
` | on Telegram. Though Kyle 
Chapman [ Lert ] was 
kicked out of the Proud 
Boys three years ago, he is 
believed to be jockeying 
for power. “There’s а lot of 
coalitions breaking apart,” 
says one extremism 
researcher. “That will lead 
the more populist 
members falling away and 
deradicalizing. In some 
cases it will lead to more 
intense radicalization.” 


for assassinating the leader of the Japanese Social- 
ist Party in 1960. McInnes left the club sardonical- 
ly waving the katana at a crowd of 80 to 100 protest- 
ers who had assembled outside. Surveillance footage 
released by the NYPD shows one of the protesters 
throwing a bottle at some Proud Boys, prompting a 
group of them to push him to the ground, punching 
and kicking him. Two members, Maxwell Hare and 
John Kinsman, were ultimately convicted in 2019 on 
charges of attempted gang assault, attempted assault, 
and rioting. 

The Proud Boys, Jeske says, “became pariahs over- 
night,” thanks in large part to footage of the alterca- 
tion going viral. “They weren’t attacked; it wasn’t 
self-defense. And it was harder to say, ‘Oh, they’re 
really a men's group, they're not really racist.’ ” 
The incident left many members scurrying for legal 
cover, most notably McInnes, who publicly resigned 
from the group via YouTube a month later. In that 
video, McInnes positioned his departure as an act 
of self-sacrifice intended to help his acolytes. “I am 
told by my legal team and law enforcement that this 
gesture could help alleviate their sentencing,” he 





said, adding, “at the very least this will show jurors 
they are not dealing with a gang and there is no head 
of operations.” 

Despite this, McInnes tells ROLLING STONE that 
he still maintains contact with them: “I talk to them. 
I love them. I still consider them the greatest frater- 
nal organization in the world.” 

The group’s reluctance to publicly align them- 
selves with Unite the Right did not stop them from 
later installing rally attendee Tarrio as head of the or- 
ganization. The Florida state director of Latinos for 
Trump, Tarrio who is of Cuban descent who grew up 
with family members who attributed their conserva- 
tism to living under Fidel Castro. Despite his crimi- 
nal record (he was sentenced to a 16-month federal 
prison term in 2014 for his role in a scheme to resell 
fraudulent diabetes test kits), and his propensity for 
using racial, ethnic, and homophobic slurs on social 
media, Tarrio was ambitious, charismatic, and well- 
liked within the organization, with the high-gloss pa- 
tina of Republican-establishment credentials, mak- 
ing him an ideal replacement for the more mercurial 
McInnes. 

But there may have been a more important rea- 
son why he was installed as leader of the group, 
says Devin Burghart, executive director of the Insti- 
tute for Research and Education on Human Rights: 
As a Miami native of Afro Cuban descent, Burghart 
says Tarrio “provided cover from charges of rac- 
ism and was often used as a shield to deflect those 
charges of bigotry within the organization.” Tarrio 
was often quick to tout his race to defend the orga- 
nization to the media, telling reporters, “I’m pretty 
brown, I’m Cuban. There’s nothing white suprema- 
cist about me.” 

As the group grew, it became increasingly decen- 
tralized, with each local chapter adopting its own 
unique flavor. The Pacific Northwest contingent, for 
instance, “is obsessed with street fighting, with brass 
knuckles,” says Stall. “Whereas the Michigan group is 
increasingly looking like a militia, like they’re show- 
ing up with long rifles.” Such fragmentation had the 
effect of making them seem disorganized and less 
likely to draw a crowd. “What we’ve seen is a decline 
in the numbers they’ve been able to draw out,” Effie 
Baum, the spokeswoman for PopMob, a Portland- 
based anti-fascist organization, told ROLLING STONE 
in 2019. But this impression was misleading. “The im- 
portant thing to remember is that they were making 
plans and organizing for the past four years,” says 
Jenkins. The coronavirus pandemic and the subse- 
quent anti-lockdown and BLM protests across the 
country “was their time to shine,” he says. 

In October 2020, during a presidential debate, 
Trump gave the Proud Boys even more of a boost. 
When asked to denounce the Proud Boys, Trump 
first said he didn’t know who they were, then said, 
“Proud Boys, stand back and stand by.” The shout- 
out was the shot in the arm the group needed, taking 
them from “a fledgling group that was barely holding 
on” to a far-right organization with the apparent en- 
dorsement of the president, says Jeske. The members 
themselves appeared to agree. “Standing by sir,” Tar- 
rio said on Parler immediately following the debate. 
“President Trump told the proud boys to stand by 
because someone needs to deal with ANTIFA... well 
sir! we’re ready!!,” Biggs wrote. [Cont. on 153] 
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LUCY DACUS 
BRINGS 
THE DRAMA 


One of the best 
young songwriters 
around delivers an 
LP that feels like a 
great memoir 

By ANGIE MARTOCCIO 


Lucy Dacus 
Home Video 
MATADOR 
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N 2018, Lucy Dacus 

kicked off her album 

Historian with a startling 
admission: “The first time 
I tasted somebody else’s spit, 
I had a coughing fit.” That 
line was followed by six min- 
utes of eviscerating lyrics 
and guitar riffs, making for 
a towering indie-rock mo- 
ment right up there with the 
best of Paul Westerberg and 
Liz Phair — and it was just the 
first song on the album. 

Dacus continues to master 

the art of first lines on her 
excellent third album, Home 
Video, whether it’s “In the 
summer of ’07/I was sure 
Га go to heaven” (“VBS”) or 
“When I asked you to coffee/ 
Could you tell I don’t drink 
it?" (“Partner in Crime"). 
She delivers these words in 
her own time, on her e 


ILLUSTRATION BY 
Jody Hewsgill 
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own terms, executing each one with dense, 
buttery vocals that slide right up next to her 
fervorous guitar noise. At a time when many 
of her twentysomething indie peers have 
veered into folk or Americana, Dacus chooses 
not to follow these trends, content to stay in 
the lonely lane of rock, cranking up the distor- 
tion as tumbleweeds blow by. 

Home Video is her greatest work yet — a 
cohesive and poignant collection of tales from 
her teenage years in Richmond, Virginia. 
These stories are woven like a quilt, with 
several dark patches reminiscent of her hero 
Bruce Springsteen’s The River. “Being back 
here makes me hot in the face/Hot blood in 
my pulsing veins,” she sings on the opener, 
“Hot and Heavy,” as a nostalgic, palpable rush 
hits her: “Heavy memories weighing on my 
brain/Hot and heavy in the basement of your 
parents’ place.” 

Dacus navigates through early romances, 
contemplates religion, and fiercely protects 
her friends — all with wide-eyed maturity 
and small-town realness. Although these are 
past recollections, she places them into the 
present, like retrieving moments from a diary 
and bravely re-enacting them in front of a 
crowd. It’s the kind of sharp storytelling song- 
writers spend a lifetime trying to accomplish, 
and yet Dacus — who is also a member of the 
acclaimed supergroup Boygenius, alongside 
Phoebe Bridgers and Julien Baker — is doing 
it at just 26 years old. 

On the devastating ballad “Thumbs,” 

Dacus breaks down a day in college, when she 
accompanied a friend to see their estranged 
father. She slowly unravels the encounter 
(“He ordered rum and coke/I can’t drink ei- 
ther anymore”) and begins to fantasize about 
murdering him. She takes it down a notch on 
"Christine," but maintains a passionate stance 
on friendship — especially when her friend’s 
settling for something less: “But if you get 
married, I’d object/Throw my shoe at the altar 
and lose your respect,” she admits. 

Home Video culminates with the nearly 
eight-minute “Triple Dog Dare,” in which she 
untangles queer love wrought with innocence 
and longing. It concludes an album that feels 
like a memoir of her early life, where each 
track resembles a delicate chapter. We’re 
lucky to get to live in her back pages. @ 
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LEON BRIDGES GOES DEEPER 


The versatile Texas soul man’s third LP ts his 
most ambitious and powerful work By JON DOLAN 


EON BRIDGES is a 
retro-minded artist 
who refuses to let the 


past stay settled. The Fort 
Worth, Texas, singer-guitarist 
broke out in 2015 with Coming 
Home, sounding like early- 
Sixties soul but imagining an 
alternative Sixties, where soul 
men were free tə proudly 
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belt out a song called “Brown 
Skin Girl.” 2018’s Good Thing 
brought on producer Ricky 
Reed, who’d worked with 
artists like Halsey and Maroon 
5, for a sound that made the 
Seventies echo into the cur- 
rent moment. 

Reed is on board for Bridg- 
es’ third LP, which is at once 
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his most modern-feeling and 
his most exploratory, treating 
pop history as sonic Silly 
Putty and emotional glue. 
“Born Again" opens with 
synths that can bring to mind 
vintage Stevie Wonder, dis- 
tant kiting horns and a taut, 
skittering beat, as Bridges 
sings about the joy of con- 


| Joy Oladokun's Realistic Redemption 


ARIZONA singer-songwriter Joy Oladokun grabbed listeners last year with her indictment 
of systemic racism, “| See America,” proof that she has the potential to be the kind of 
star who delivers hard truths in the voice of a friend. On her major-label debut, she fuses 
country, gospel, pop, and soul, singing about her search for redemption on "Sunday" and 
our universal sense of depression on "Look Up-" Her vocals can evoke Adele, and Maren 
Morris joins her to sing about making a full house from a shitty hand on “Bigger Man.” The re- 
sult is at once down-to-earth and uplifting, a voice that'll make arenas feel like church. JoN DOLAN 





stant rebirth and the solace of 
getting back to where you're 
from — a perfect way to 
introduce a record that often 
feels like rootless roots music. 
Bridges calls this album psy- 
chedelic, not in the incense 
and peppermints sense, but 
in a feeling that any intima- 
tion of place is always in flux, 
at once earthy and trippy. 

On “Motorbike,” his road- 
house guitar ripples in the 
distance like a mirage, as 
he croons beautifully about 
his sweet ride as a metaphor 
for going far and feeling 
“whatever you like.” 

The music follows that cue. 
“Steam” is a gorgeous Eight- 
ies “Yacht&B” dreamscape. 
Ballads like “Why Don’t You 
Touch Me” and “Sho Мий” 
feel more conventionally con- 
temporary, but are delivered 
with a winning light touch, 
like a low-key John Legend. 

Bridges is at his strongest 
when he strives to make plain 
his music’s social and political 
underpinnings. The obvious 
standout is “Sweeter,” sung in 
the voice of a black man fac- 
ing down an untimely death 
— “Somebody should hand 
you a felony because you 
stole from me my chance to 
be,” he sings with a plaintive 
urgency over an elegant track 
just strong enough to carry 
the weight of his worry. 

The song was released last 
year after the murder of 
George Floyd, and Bridges 
performed it at the Democrat- 
ic National Convention. 

Moments like that make the 
rest of the record feel like 
something deeper than a 
series of agile genre moves. It 
comes through in the way the 
title of the playalistic 
“Magnolias” evokes the 
South, making its sensual 
freedom feel more earned, a 
moment of transcendence as 
well as ease; and it’s in the 
way the warm, earthy “Don’t 
Worry” becomes an offering 
of solace that is universal as 
well as personal. The result is 
music that subtly stretches 
our world. @ 
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Ten new albums you need to know about now 


Yola 


Stand for Myself 


Easy Eye 
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YOLA ROLLS Platinum-voiced Brit reunites 
with Dan Auerbach in the producer's 

chair for a dazzling showcase of luxurious 
Seventies-inspired soul and mellow, Laurel 
Canyon-style folk rock. 
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Hiss Golden Messenger 


Quietly Blowing It 


Merge 


Torres 


Thirstier 


Merge 


Squirrel Flower 


Planet (i) 


Polyvinyl 


David Crosby 
For Free 


BMG 


Mountain Goats 


Dark in Here 


Merge 


Chet Faker 











GOOD GRIEF The prolific North Carolina 
singer-songwriter M.C. Taylor wrestles 
with isolation, loss, and perseverance 
in this gorgeous batch of bruised 
pandemic-era tunes. 


GREAT SCOTT Mackenzie Scott turns her 
amps up on this delightfully glitzed-out 
collection of arena space rock, full of hand 
claps, headbanging grunge, and strapping 
country choruses. 


FLOWER POWER Promising indie singer- 
songwriter Ella Williams follows her 2020 
debut, | Was Born Swimming, with a col- 
lection of songs rooted in gritty honesty 
and slow-burning weariness. 


COOL CROZ The folk-rock icon’s late- 
career run continues with a fine set of 
yacht-y, good-natured, mind-finding 
tunes, with assists from pals like Michael 
McDonald and Donald Fagen. 


DARK POWER John Darnielle heads to 
Muscle Shoals for a low-key LP; “The Slow 
Parts on Death Metal Albums” and “When 
a Powerful Animal Comes” are just as 
intricately creepy as those titles suggest. 


PUMP FAKE Australian singer-producer 
Nick Murphy (a.k.a. Chet Faker) stretches 
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further into his trademark laid-back R&B occ 
Hotel surrender on his first LP in seven years, especially on | 
ts the light summer jam "Feel Good.” 
JAKOB'S ROOM The first new record from 
Wallflowers Jakob Dylan in almost a decade can evoke 
° W an Americana-tinged Warren Zevon, gruff 
Exit ounds but tender, with the best songs featuring 
RT Shelby Lynne's empathetic vocals. 
Bobby Gillespie and DYNAMIC DUO Beth, of art-punk Savages, 


Jehnny Beth 
Utopian Ashes 


Third Man 


Modest Mouse 


The Golden 
Casket 


EDIG 








teams up with Primal Scream frontman 
Bobby Gillespie for some easygoing 
late-Sixties lounge pop; their voices blend 
best on “You Don’t Know What Love Is.” 


MOUSE TRAPPED Isaac Brock remains a 
great indie-rock melodist, but this treatise 
on technology feels a little too muddled, 
especially when the lyrics get too cutesy 
or his voice gets overly processed. 


CONTRIBUTORS: JONATHAN BERNSTEIN, JON DOLAN, JON FREEMAN, KORY GROW, ANGIE MARTOCCIO 
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THEROOTS 
OF ANEW 
SOUTH 


Two fresh albums 
make classic styles 
feel right at home 
in the 2020s 


T’S NO SMALL FEAT TO 
| render the Mississippi 

hill-country blues as con- 
temporary in 2021, but that’s 
exactly what Cedric Burnside 
does on his stunning new LP. 
The latest from the grandson 
of blues legend R.L. Burnside 
is a tonally and emotionally 
dynamic set of originals that 
touches on compassion, 
perseverance, and divine 
intervention, from the sparse 


Amythyst 
Kiah 

Wary + 
Strange 
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acoustic plea of “The World 
Can Be So Cold” to the righ- 
teous roots-rock of “Step In.” 
The blues is only one 
element on Amythyst 
Kiah’s major-label debut. 
Kiah, who’s as likely to name- 
check Foucault as Wild 
Turkey, incorporates drum 
programming and strings 
as she blends plaintive 
balladry (“Firewater”), neo- 
folk (“Soapbox”), and crunch- 
guitar rock (“Black Myself”), 
creating music at once ancient 
and urgent. JONATHAN BERNSTEIN 
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Reviews Music 


The thrash-metal 
rule breakers 

who blew up the 
Eighties hard-rock 
scene and went on 
to become one of 
the biggest bands 
in the world 


By KORY GROW 





Must- 
Haves 





RIDE THE LIGHTNING 


Ride the Lightning 
1984 


The speed-metal fury of 
Metallica's debut, Kill 
‘Em All, made them 
underground heroes, 
but they sealed 

their legacy on 

Ride the Lightning. 
Although heshers 
called them 

sellouts for playing 
below 220 bpm, 

the band proved 

its versatility with a 
tender song about 
suicide ("Fade 

to Black"), the 
devastating "For 
Whom the Bell Tolls,” 
which marched along 
steadily enough that 
you could actually 
hear its crunching 
riffs, and the bibli- 
cally apocalyptic 
“Creeping Death.” 
Metallica made 
room for melody 
too, and Kirk Ham- 
mett’s guitar solos 
became a beacon 
for the band, 
especially on the 
closing “The Call 
of Ktulu.” 
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MASTER OF PUPPETS 


Master of Puppets 
1986 


Metallica’s third album is 
thrash-metal perfection, from 
the galloping aggression of 
“Battery” to the pile-driving 
oummel of “Damage, Inc.” James 
Hetfield rails against drug addic- 
tion (“Master of Puppets”), war 
(“Disposable Heroes”), greedy 
televangelists (“Leper Messiah”), 
and Lovecraftian monsters (“The 
Thing That Should Not Be”). But 
what's hugely impressive is how 
each tune is its own mini-sym- 
phony with spiraling, ornate 
riffs, and finger-breaking solos. 
There are also moments of true 
heart, such as Hetfield’s arrest- 
ing descent into madness on 
“Welcome Home (Sanitarium),” 
and dearly departed bassist Cliff 
Burton’s intricate melodies on 
the instrumental “Orion.” 


Hammett, 
Burton, 
Ulrich, and 
Hetfield 
(clockwise 
from top 
left) circa 
1986 





... And Justice for All 
1988 


Metallica’s commercial break- 
through is also their most 
uncompromising album — nine 
bleak, brutal progressive-thrash 
odysseys about political cor- 
ruption (the title track), nuclear 
war (“Blackened”), state-spon- 
sored censorship (“Eye of the 
Beholder”), and coldblooded 
parents (the album’s best song, 
“Dyers Eve"). Its most harrowing 
track, “One” — a torturously slow 
depiction of a quadriplegic sol- 
dier praying for death — was an 
unlikely breakout hit, propelling 
the band into arenas. “We were 
firing on all cylinders,” bassist 
Jason Newsted said. “Once the 
‘One’ video came out, we were 
ready for it, and the world was 
ready for Metallica.” 





Metallica 
1991 


After seeing concertgoers zone 
out during the seventh or eighth 
minute of their Justice epics, 
Metallica tightened things up 
with Motley Crue producer Bob 
Rock. The result was the Black 
Album, their bestselling record 
of the past three decades. 
“Enter Sandman” was a gutsy, 
stadium-size anthem that bands 
have been trying to copy for 
decades. Metallica channeled 
spaghetti-Western panache on 
“The Unforgiven,” Zeppelin-like 
mysticism on “Wherever | May 
Roam,” and West Side Story flare 
(literally) on “Don’t Tread on Me.” 
The album also contained the 
band’s first full-on ballad, “Noth- 
ing Else Matters,” later covered 
by artists ranging from Shakira to 
Miley Cyrus. 








Further 
Listening 








Kill ‘Em All 
1983 


The band’s debut was the 
perfect fusion of punk animosity 
and metal precision. Its back 
cover showed four pimply, 
chill-looking dudes, but the al- 
bum's 10 songs (many co-written 
with Dave Mustaine, before he 
left to form Megadeth) are all 
pure visceral attack. They laid 
out their headbanging vision on 
“Whiplash”: “Life out here is raw/ 
But we'll never stop, we'll never 
quit//Cause we're Metallica.” 
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Live Shit: 
Binge & Purge 
1993 


For years, this CD/VHS (later 
DVD) box set was the band's 
go-to live document. The two 
three-hour Black Album-era gigs 
capture the sheer, steamrolling 
might of "Sad but True" and 
“Sandman,” while the video of a 
1989 Seattle gig from the Justice 
tour shows a moment when 
Metallica's early punkish attitude 
crisscrossed with the rush of 
playing arenas. 


Reload 
1997 


On 1996's Load, Metallica 
shocked fans with a post-grunge 
sound and, weirder still, short 
hair. This set of outtakes from 
the album actually sounds more 
comfortable than the original. 
"Carpe Diem Baby" is an under- 
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appreciated peak, while “The 
Memory Remains” paired them 
with Marianne Faithfull in all her 
witch-voiced glory. 


Some Kind of 
Monster, 2004 


One of the all-time most 
revealing music docs, Some 
Kind of Monster captured 
Metallica on the brink of implo- 
sion, as James Hetfield went to 
rehab, bassist Jason Newsted 
quit, and the remaining mem- 
bers met with a therapist to 
parse their differences. There 
are plenty of cringy moments 
(Lars Ulrich making peace 

with a teary-eyed Dave 
Mustaine), but it’s also a 
document of how the 

band saved itself. 


Garage Inc. 
1998 


Metallica always had great taste 
in covers, and they showed that 
off here, charging through songs 
by artists from the new wave of 
British heavy metal like Blitzkrieg 
and Sweet Savage, goth crooner 
Nick Cave, rock heroes Queen, 
and hardcore punks the Misfits. 
Their version of “Am | Evil?,” by 
U.K. cult metal heroes Diamond 
Head, has long been a frequent 
Metallica encore. 


fam чы 


mostly came 

through in the 

music. Thrash was out. In 

its place, Metallica attempted 
brooding alt-rock (“Until It 
Sleeps”), uplifting pop rock 
(“Hero of the Day”), and slow- 
churning doom (“The Outlaw 
Torn”) — all fine, but a pale 
reflection of past glory. 
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Hardwired...to 
Self-Destruct S&M and S&M2 
2016 1999, 2020 


At the suggestion of compos- 

er Michael Kamen, who had 
orchestrated "Nothing Else Mat- 
ters,” the band teamed with the 
San Francisco Symphony to add 
cinematic strings and elephan- 
tine horns to some of their more 
orchestrally inclined tracks. The 
best of these is "No Leaf Clover" 
with its eerie "freight train com- 
ing your way" refrain, specifical- 
ly written for S&M. 


On 2008's Death Magnetic, 
producer Rick Rubin pushed the 
band to return to the sound of 
Master of Puppets and Ride the 
Lightning. That introspection 
bore even better fruit here, from 
the furious tumult of "Hard- 
wired" to “Spit Out the Bone,” 
their best speed-metal sympho- 
ny since the Black Album. 





Going 
Deeper 


METALLICA 
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St. Anger 
2003 


An attempt at minimalism with 
maximum force, St. Anger is 
Metallica's rawest record — pure 
Hetfieldian ire, a total dearth of 
guitar solos, and Lars Ulrich cud- 
geling a hubcap like it owed him 
money. And while that cocktail 
could have made for Metallica's 
metal redemption after the Load 


Load 
1996 


After grunge transformed hard 
rock, Metallica trimmed their 
manes, painted their fingernails, 
and even kissed one another 

in photos. But their confusion 





FURTHER VIEWING 


LPs, the fact 

that the band was 
disintegrating behind the scenes 
sent them into disarray. The 
result is a lot of therapy-speak 
("My lifestyle determines my 
deathstyle") and even more 
noisy confusion. 





Death Magnetic 
2008 


Spurred on by the "go back to 
your roots" mantra of producer 
Rick Rubin, the band unloaded 
the pretenses and sounded 

like Metallica again on Death 
Magnetic. They brought back the 
stacked riffs of Justice on "Bro- 
ken, Beat & Scarred" and "My 
Apocalypse," and the swagger 

of the Black Album on “All Night- 
mare Long" and "The Judas Kiss.” 
Even "The Unforgiven III” felt like 
a worthy sequel. Plus, Hammett 
was playing solos again. 
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Check out 
Rolling 
Stone 
.com for a 
definitive 
Metallica 


| playlist. | 
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Lulu 

2011 

Metallica’s contributions to this 
collaboration with Lou Reed are 
chaotic, crushing, and at many 
times, beautiful. It’s arty and 
experimental (and, yes, Reed 
got Hetfield to growl, “I am the 
table,” on “The View”). But at its 
core, it was a Reed solo record 
and an experience in experimen- 
talism for Metallica. 








More Riffs 


Forgotten gems, B sides, 
rarities 





“HIT THE LIGHTS” 


Metal Massacre, 1982 

A messy homage to British heavy 
metal (credited to "Mettallica") 
the band's first-ever recording 
sports a jazzy, unwieldy solo by 
early guitarist Lloyd Grant. 


“THE MECHANIX" 


No Life 'Til Leather demo, 1982 
Metallica later retrofitted this 
gritty Dave Mustaine song about 
a letchy gas jockey and rebrand- 
ed it "The Four Horsemen.” 


“NOTHING ELSE MATTERS 
(ELEVATOR VERSION)” 


“Sad but True” single, 1993 
The same recording as the Black 
Album hit but without electric 





a 


| guitar or drums, it relies instead 


on Hetfield’s intensity and 
Michael Kamen’s orchestrations. 


“ONLY HAPPY 
WHEN IT RAINS” 


Unreleased, 2007 

Hetfield somehow squeezed 
even more pathos from 
Garbage's synth-pop lament 
by turning it into a moody 
acoustic rumination. 


“WHITE LIGHT, 
WHITE HEAT” 


Unreleased, 2009 

Metallica and Lou Reed found 
enough common ground in 
their run-through of the Velvet 
Underground’s proto-metal 
bruiser to inspire Lulu. 


“AM I EVIL?" 


The Big Four: Live From Sofia, 
Bulgaria, 2010 

Metallica, Megadeth, Slayer, 
and Anthrax jam on a Diamond 
Head classic — and Dave Mus- 
taine buries the hatchet with his 
estranged bandmates. 


“DIARY OF A MADMAN” 


Unreleased, 2014 

With former Ozzy Osbourne 
bassist Rob Trujillo now in their 
ranks, Metallica performed a 
fiery acoustic rendition of one 
of Ozzy’s best songs. 


“DISPOSABLE HEROES” 


Helping Hands...Live & 
Acoustic at the Masonic, 2019 
Metallica recast one of Puppets’ 
hardest-hitting songs as a Zep- 
pelinesque folk-song odyssey. 


“ENTER SANDMAN” 


Helping Hands...Live & 
Acoustic at the Masonic, 2019 
Metallica turn their signature 
hit into an eerie cowboy ghost 
song, à la Johnny Cash, com- 
plete with steel guitar. 


On tour 
in 1984 
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SURVIVING FANTASY ISLAND 


In ‘The White Lotus, writer-director Mike White crafts an 
uncomfortable comedy about class set at a Hawaii resort 


ALAN SEPINWALL 


S RESORT MANAGER 
A Armond (Murray Bart- 
lett) prepares to greet 


the latest VIPs at the Hawai- 
ian hotel that gives The White 
Lotus its title, he explains to 
a new employee, “You don't 
want to be too specific as a 
presence, as an identity. You 
want to be more generic." 
This is advice the show's 
creator, Mike White, has 
been able to follow at certain 
points in his career, as the 
writer of broadly commercial 
films like School of Rock. Then 
there's the other half of his 
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résumé, including indie films 
like Year of the Dog and Brad's 
Status, or his previous HBO 
dramedy, Enlightened, where 
his presence as writer and 
director couldn’t be more 
specific if he tried. 

The White Lotus is one of 
those: frequently uncomfort- 
able, sometimes poetic, occa- 
sionally hilarious, and deeply 
idiosyncratic throughout. 
Superficially, it seems like an 
art-house take on The Love 
Boat, following three sets 
of wealthy guests — lonely 
Tanya (Jennifer Coolidge); 
entitled Shane (Jake Lacy) 
and his newlywed wife, 
Rachel (Alexandra Daddario); 
and high-powered executive 
Nicole (Connie Britton), 
toting anxious husband Mark 
(Steve Zahn), frustrated son 
Quinn (Fred Hechinger), 
toxic daughter Olivia (Sydney 
Sweeney), and Olivia’s friend 
Paula (Brittany O’Grady) — 
as they work through their 
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personal problems with the 
help of staffers like Armond 
and spa manager Belinda (Na- 
tasha Rothwell). But really, 
it’s a dark satire of class in 
America, and the ways that 
the ultrarich use people like 
Armond and Belinda and spit 
them out, often because it’s 
an easy way to feel secure in 
their own privilege. 
Enlightened starred Laura 
Dern as a superhumanly 
exasperating person who 
was genuinely trying to make 
the world a better place, 
a setup designed to chal- 
lenge the audience's 4 
sympathies, partic- 
ularly whenever 
she came into 
conflict with 
people who 
were more cyn- 
ical but easier 
to be around. 
Here, White is 
unquestionably 
on the side of the 
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Daddal 


(left) and Lacy ` 


enjoying thein, 
privilege in” 
Hawaii 





The White Lotus 


NETWORK HBO 
AIR DATE July 11th, 9 p.m. 


Jennifer Coolidge 
Connie Britton 
Steve Zahn 

Jake Lacy 
Alexandra Daddario 
Natasha Rothwell 


ЖЖ ЖУСУ 


resort staff, though he throws 
residual kindness toward 
some of the more vulnerable 
visitors like Paula (the only 
person of color among the 
main guests, and conscious 
she’s traveling on her friend’s 
mother’s dime) and Rachel 
(who’s from a more modest 
background and wary of be- 
coming Shane’s trophy wife). 










This can make it tough to 
spend so much time in the 
company of the blithely cruel 
one-percenters, even if the 
impeccable cast embodies 
them so well. (Lacy and 
Sweeney especially are note- 
perfect playing two distinct 
but related variants of smug 
assholery.) But it also helps 
fuel the slow-simmering com- 
edy, notably in the feud that 
builds between Shane and 
Armond over Shane winding 
up in an ever-so-slightly less- 
swanky room than the one 
his mother had booked for 
him. (Looking alum Bartlett, 
working in his native Austra- 
lian accent, makes a meal out 
of the phrase “the Pineapple 
Suite” whenever Armond 
is forced to say it.) Every time 
you're ready to throw up 
your hands regarding, say, 
Mark’s multiple strains of self- 
pity, Zahn will plunge head- 
first into a funny scene where 
Mark wildly overshares about 
his sex life with Nicole. 

The heart of the mini- 
series, comedically and 
emotionally, is the bond that 
develops as Belinda helps 
Tanya work through the re- 
cent loss of her mother, while 
Tanya in turn raises Belinda’s 
hopes of starting up her own 
wellness business. The two 
are genuinely connecting on 
some level, but the power 
imbalance between them is 
always tangible, like a time 
bomb tick-ticking underneath 
a table, just waiting to ex- 
plode at the worst moment. 
That the great Coolidge can 
be jaw-dropping and hilarious 
while bellowing like a whale 
is not a surprise at this phase 
of her career; that she can 
be so human and complex 
while doing so feels almost 
unfair, as if she’s been acting 
with one hand tied behind 
her back until now. 

Not every character 
gets as much shading as 
Tanya, making The 
White Lotus feel a 
bit slighter than 
some of its 
creator's other 
signature work. 

But the series 

is a welcome 

journey back 

into very specific 

territory for both 
White and HBO. @ 
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TRUE ROMANTIC 


The Pursuit of Love 


NETWORK Amazon Prime Video 
AIR DATE July 30th 
ЖЖЖЖ 


Emily Mortimer plays a small 

role in this adaptation of Nancy 
Mitford’s novel, set between the 
two world wars, as the wayward 
mother of the story’s narrator, the 
responsible young Fanny (Emily 
Beecham). But Mortimer’s more 
important work takes place behind 
the camera, where she has turned 
her directorial debut into a joyful 
coming-of-age tale, which at 
times feels as if Wes Anderson had 
been hired to make a Masterpiece 
Theatre miniseries. Lily James 
plays our adventurous heroine 
(and Fanny’s cousin), Linda, 
whose unwavering belief in the 
existence of true love is both her 
greatest strength and her biggest 
weakness. Mortimer stages each 
scene with verve, getting lively 
performances from the whole 
cast. (Dominic West is particularly 
funny as Linda’s rich, xenophobic 
father.) The energy flags a bit near 
the end, but most of the time, Pur- 
suit lives up to Fanny’s description 
of Linda as a woman who “lived in 
a world of superlatives.” 


SONG AND DANCE 


Schmigadoon! 

NETWORK Apple TV+ 
AIR DATE July 16th 
KKK 


“You know how much | hate 
musicals. People don’t just burst 
into song in real life" complains 


Josh (Keegan-Michael Key) to 
girlfriend Melissa (Cecily Strong). 


Unfortunately for Josh, he and Me- 


lissa find themselves trapped in 
a magical little town that mashes 
up elements of classic musicals 
like Carousel and, of course, 
Brigadoon — including the way 
that the locals burst into song at 
the drop of a hat. Schmigadoon! 
is meant to both spoof and pay 
loving tribute to show tunes, but 
only sometimes gets that tricky 
balance right. Many of the songs 


Strong 
(left) and 
Key 





are practically note-for-note 
copies of their inspirations. While 
it's amusing for OB-GYN Melissa 
to teach a woman about sex to a 
sound-alike version of The Sound 
of Music’s “Do-Re-Mi,” when busy- 
body Mildred (Kristen Chenoweth) 
dives into a pastiche of “Ya Got 
Trouble” from The Music Man, it 
will mostly leave you wanting to 
see Chenoweth play Harold Hill. 
Strong and the actors playing the 
townsfolk (including Alan Cum- 
ming, Aaron Tveit, Dove Cameron, 
Fred Armisen, and Jaime Camil) 
throw themselves wholeheartedly 
into the songs and goofy tone, 
but having Josh perpetually com- 
plain about the place (“It’s like if 
The Walking Dead was also Glee”) 
undercuts the fun behind the 
premise, suggesting you need 

to love musicals way more than 
he does to get full enjoyment. 


WATCH LIST 


What to stream, what to skip this month 


James is 
looking 
for love 

in mostly 
the wrong 
places. 


GIRL GONE WILD 


Kevin Can F**k Himself 


NETWORK AMC 
AIR DATE Sundays at 9 p.m. 
KKK 


Everyone’s made fun of all those 
sitcoms where an oafish man has 
a beautiful, impossibly patient 
wife. This hybrid series takes those 
jokes to their dark conclusion by 
considering just how sad the lives 
of those women must be. Parts of 
Kevin are presented as a brightly 
lit sitcom with a loud laugh track, 
where Allison (Annie Murphy) 
endures the juvenile idiocy of hus- 
band Kevin (Eric Petersen) through 
false cheer and limp punchlines. 
Most of it, though, is a drama 
about Allison and her neighbor 
Patty (Mary Hollis Inboden) start- 
ing to recognize, and fight back 
against, the damage that losers 
like Kevin do to them. Murphy 
sparkles in a messier role than 
Alexis on Schitt’s Creek. The show 


Murphy 


gets mad. 


if 
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as a whole is a fascinating but 
limited piece of meta commen- 
tary: It’s unsettling to see the kind 
of emotional damage that sitcom 
hijinks would do to a real person, 
though after a while, you won't 
want to be in its fake sitcom world 
any more than Allison does. A.s. 





EXTREME MAKEOVERS 


The Twist 
We Didn't 
See Coming 


Season Two of OWN's excellent 
David Makes Man (Tuesdays 

at 9 p.m.) leaps its title charac- 
ter from middle school to his 
thirties. It’s a radical shift, but 
far from the only show to re- 
invent itself between outings. 


The Wire 
HBO 2002-08 


Viewers were 
startled to find 
Season Two 
focusing not on 
the same inner-city 
drug crew, but a group of 
corrupt (and mostly white) 
stevedores at the Baltimore 
docks. The remaining seasons 
would embed in other parts of 
town, including City Hall, a 
school, and the Sun newsroom. 





Weeds 
Showtime 2005-12 


After the third- 
season finale 
burned down 

the placid suburb 
where Nancy 
Botwin (Mary-Louise Parker) 
dealt pot, later installments 
took her and her kids around 
the country for increasingly 
dark adventures involving drug 
cartels, murder, and Big Pharma. 





Archer 
FX 2009-Present 


The animated spy 
comedy retitled 
its fifth season 
Archer Vice, as 
Sterling focused 
on selling cocaine after his 
agency was disbanded. And 
when Archer was shot at the 
end of Season Seven, the show’s 
next three years featured coma 
fantasies in which he worked as 
a film-noir-style gumshoe, an 
adventure-seeking Thirties pilot, 
and a spaceship captain. 





Baywatch Nights 
Syndicated 1995-97 
mer Frew seemed 
interested in 

this Baywatch 
spinoff where 
David Hasselhoff 
played a hard-boiled private eye 
when he wasn't busy lifeguard- 
ing. So the second season 

tried and failed to cash in on 

the popularity of The X-Files, 
with Mitch Buchannon and 
friends (including a young Angie 
Harmon!) investigating monsters, 
aliens, and other paranormal 
mysteries. A.s. 
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Good Guy 
to Win 


After an era of narcissistic 
antiheroes, “Ted Lasso’ 
proves it’s just as fun to 
see a goofy, kindhearted 
character come out on top 
By ALAN SEPINWALL 


O YOU BELIEVE in ghosts, Ted?” 

Ted Lasso’s boss, Rebecca, asks him 

in the first episode of Apple TV+’s 

Ted Lasso. “I do,” Ted replies, “but 
more importantly, I think they need to believe 
in themselves.” 

Rebecca (Hannah Waddingham) has hired 
Ted (Jason Sudeikis) — a second-tier American 
college football coach with no soccer experi- 
ence — to coach her Premier League club, AFC 
Richmond, as part of a clandestine plan to 
sabotage the team and punish its biggest fan, 
her adulterous ex-husband. She takes Ted’s 
joke about ghosts as confirmation that she 
has chosen the right idiot for the job. And ina 
series of ads for NBC Sports’ Premier League 
coverage that introduced Ted to the world 
back in 2013, that’s all he was. But by the time 
Sudeikis, Scrubs creator Bill Lawrence, and 
others brought Ted back to star in his own se- 
ries, he had become a lot more than the yokel 
Rebecca took him for. He was someone who 
wanted not only ghosts, but also everyone 
to believe in themselves — in a way that felt 
aspirational rather than ridiculous. 

It’s unclear if Ted is actually a good coach, 
at least when it comes to X’s-and-O’s strategy. 
(His main goal of Season One is just getting 
selfish star Jamie Tartt to make the extra pass 
on offense.) But he is unequivocally a good 
man, in a way that made the series Apple’s 
first word-of-mouth phenomenon. 

For the past two decades, television has 
been defined by its antiheroes — from fictional 
icons like Don Draper to reality-show staples 
like Simon Cowell and comedic figures like 
Larry David. Some of this was a response 
to the way that TV of the previous century 
prized likability above all else. But over time, 
it became a market overcorrection, with 
shows about morally gray figures feeling just 
as tired as the ones about nice guys. 

Tony Soprano liked to ask, “What ever 
happened to Gary Cooper?” Somehow, our 
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Gary Cooper turned out to be a mustachioed, 
underqualified soccer coach, with Ted’s fun- 
damental kindness and empathy feeling like a 
radical choice in this era of TV. 

“T believe you can outscore your opponent 
and still lose,” Ted tells sportswriters, “just 
like you can score less than them and win.” 
When coaches talk like that, it’s usually code 
for some kind of repressed, hypermasculine 
ideal of a bygone era. But with Ted, it’s about 
a genuine, radiating desire to help the people 
around him be their best selves, scoreboard 
be darned. He is curious about everything 
and everyone, and polite and caring in ways 
that Rebecca and the players keep assuming 
is a put-on, because who could possibly be 
this friendly all the time? 

The show smartly acknowledges the 
downsides of pathological decency — Ted’s 
wife leaves him because she feels smothered 
by his attentions, and she’s not presented as 
a villain — but for the most part it’s a Jason 


PLAY ON 
AFC 
Richmond's 
finest: 
Sudeikis as 
Ted; Brendan 
Hunt as 
Coach Beard; 
Waddingham 
as Rebecca; 
Goldstein 

as Roy 
(clockwise 
from top) 


Sudeikis charm offensive. And bit by bit, Ted 
wins everyone — Rebecca most of all — to his 
side. “He thinks he’s mad now?” he says after 
meeting perpetually surly, past-his-prime 
midfielder Roy Kent (Brett Goldstein). ^Wait'll 
we win him over.” 

A few months before the second season’s 
July 23rd premiere, a handful of Europe’s top 
clubs attempted to form a new “super league” 
that would forgo relegation — where the worst 
teams each season are demoted to a lesser 
league and have to earn their way back — 
which is both a crucial part of how the sport 
works in most of the world and a key story 
point on Ted Lasso. The craven, anti-competi- 
tive spirit behind the endeavor inspired so 
much protest among fans that the super 
league collapsed within days of its announce- 
ment. Once, that would have seemed too 
Pollyanna-ish a plot twist for real life. But in a 
world that’s given us Ted Lasso, anything 
seems possible. @ 
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Your style, your speaker, your music. 


The ELAC Solano Series is made for your home and created 
for your best sound. 











Electric bikes built 

for everything 

and priced for everyone. 
Shop Rad Power Bikes, America's #1 


electric bike brand. Get out. 
Go further. Ride Rad. 
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Improve your car stereo - 
leave room for the pooch 


KICKER, the kings of car sound, gives 
you the bass your system needs, in a 
tough, unassuming box. Down-Firing 
Subwoofers from KICKER. 
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Shop popmarket.com today 
because your collection is 
never complete. 


Daily Deals on vinyl, box sets and more. 
FREE standard domestic shipping on 

ALL orders. 

Mh Ce | Use for 10% off your first order. 
CENING , | Exp. 8/31/21 
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Klipsch 
Cinema 1200 Sound Bar 
From Audio Advice 


Wireless multi-room streaming 
Dolby Atmos sound bar with 
easy plug-and-play setup 
delivers immersive home 
theater sound to your TV. 


Available at 


Audio Advice 











wives + Svmoda 


Spire Studio Milano Design. Japan Engineering. American Legend. 


An intelligent multitrack music recorder V-MODA is proud to present the first collaboration in our Artist Series, featuring guitar 
that pairs to your iOS/Android device, icon, Jimi Hendrix. Each exclusive headphone is inspired by Hendrix’s music and words: 


| - | 
-= offering multiple audio inputs, creative Peace, Love and Happiness, Wisdom, and Soul. Available at 
um effects, and automatic mastering. 
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” ` Aw Your Weekends 
Traditional mowing is a pain in 
the grass. The Worx Landroid 
| robotic lawn mower keeps your 
«KICKER d /| — | yard perfectly trimmed 24/7. 
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SALON PERFECT BLOWOUTS 
AT HOME 

The next-generation hair dryer brush 
that's 30% lighter and infused with 
Keratin for shiner, bouncier, and 

more voluminous blowouts. 
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Get Lifted! 


The Cloudlifter CL-1 Mic 
Activator boosts your 
microphone’s signal with 
ultra-clean gain. Perfect 
for recording music, 
podcasting, streaming 
and more. 





HEROES AND VILLAINS 





David Lowery’s take on the 14th-century poem about Sir 
Gawain's quest for greatness turns Arthurian legend inside out 





K. AUSTIN COLLINS 


Arthur (Sean Harris) is 

in his court. His queen, 
Guinevere (Kate Dickie), is on 
one side. His nephew Gawain 
(Dev Patel) sits on the other. 
It’s a typical holiday feast for 
these royals and the knights 
of the round table, but for 
an unexpected guest: the 
Green Knight, a man with 
skin seemingly made of bark 
and a voice arisen from some 
unknowable, earthen place. 
He is rough, rigid — he looks 
the way a swamp smells, 
only harder. And he has 
come to this feast with a mis- 
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sion of sorts. He wants to 
play a game. 

The Green Knight is David 
Lowery’s take on the 14th- 
century chivalric poem 
“Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight” — and in the nature of 
the best adaptations, it revis- 
es the material freely. But the 
Texas-raised writer-director 
holds fast to one major aspect 
of the premise. This visitor 
(played by an unrecognizable 
Ralph Ineson) presents his 
fellow knights with a chal- 
lenge: Take his giant axe, deal 
him a fearsome blow, and in 
a year and a day’s time, meet 
him at the Green Chapel, 
where he will return the 
blow in kind. Gawain, 
eager to make some- 
thing of himself, 
steps forward. The 
Green Knight sets 
down his arms 
and takes a knee. 
Gawain takes the 
blow, and the 
mysterious man is 


decapitated. Wait, is it really 
that easy?! Yet in the next mo- 
ment, the knight stands up, 
grabs his head, and trounces 
away — cackling. 

So begins the unusual 
journey, oft retold yet never 
quite as disarmingly or mov- 
ingly as in Lowery’s film — a 
strange beast from the start. 
There be giants. A fox talks. 
A headless woman makes 
odd requests, and Gawain 
finds himself in the middle 
of a lust triangle with some 
lordly swingers. Arthurian 
legends and their like have 










Lowery 
brings on 
the knight. 


The Green Knight 


Dev Patel 
Alicia Vikander 
Joel Edgerton 
Sean Harris 
Ralph Ineson 
DIRECTEDBY David Lowery 


KKK KS 


STARRING 


already lent themselves to so 
many fizzy and overwhelm- 
ing fever dreams, as if we’d 
all decided at some point that 
medieval tales were a ready- 
made stoner genre. (Excali- 
bur, I’m looking at you.) 

The themes of the original 
Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight are — and, over years 
of scholarship, have very 
much been — subject to inter- 
pretation. Chivalry, tempta- 
tion, Christianity, and even 
latent feminism have all been 
lobbed at the text as explana- 
tions for its peculiar essence. 
It’s hard to imagine adding 
yet another dimension of 
interpretation to a 14th-cen- 

tury Arthurian legend such 
as this. But Lowery’s angle 
is the power and danger 
of stories in themselves: 
Gawain’s “win” has be- 
come a chivalric tale 
told with puppets to 
gaggles of wide-eyed 
children. Those shows 
end with a cliffhanger, 


Patel is ready 
to take on 
his biggest 
challenge. 





as everyone knows the clock 
is ticking for the young man. 
The Green Knight’s challenge 
places a great weight upon 
him. It is not an accomplish- 
ment; it is something for him 
to live up to. Will he? 

The Sir Gawain of the 
poem is already a knight. 

But Patel's Gawain is no great 
hero — yet. And his uncle, 
King Arthur, comes off as a 
man making up for lost time, 
a father figure going out of 
his way to make something 
of his flailing and misguided 
nephew. (The British regent 
is one of Western culture’s 
most identifiable heroes, and 
yet even here, Lowery fash- 
ions the man as a hero with 
a soft touch.) “Remember,” 
the king says with a knowing 
look, “it is only a game.” 
Later, Gawain asks, “Why do 
you hold me to this light?” — 
why try to make something 
of him, who is nothing? “Ts it 
wrong to want greatness for 
you?” Arthur asks. 

Well, The Green Knight 
supposes, it actually might 
be! Gawain’s lover, Esel — one 
of the handful of roles to 
date to give Alicia Vikander 
a chance to flex her winning 
talents, and one of two she 
plays here; she’s also the 
Lady, wife of Joel Edger- 
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ERIC ZACHANOWICH / A24 FILMS, 2 


FROM TOP, LEFT TO RIGHT: SEARCHLIGHT FILMS; 


CNN/FOCUS FEATURES; NETFLIX, 2 


ton's Lord - is the person 
who steps in with a voice 
approaching something like 
reason. “Why greatness? Why 
is goodness not enough?” 
This is a question with the 
power to snuff all mythology 
and lore of its power; great- 
ness is the gas in legend’s 
engine. It’s the stuff worthy of 
monument and epic poems. 
But it’s the future knight’s 
mediocrity, his fearfulness, 
and his cowardice that have 
long made Sir Gawain such 

a memorable character. And 
it’s this aspect that the movie, 
and Patel’s chittering perfor- 
mance, seizes on. 

At the Green Chapel, 
Gawain meets his fate in so 
many ways — and it’s here 
that Lowery brilliantly strays 
from the source material, 
making good on the uncanny 
mysteries that pervade his 
movie. The encounter is an 
exercise in the rejiggering of 
time (a Lowery specialty; see 
2017’s A Ghost Story) and the 
power of fantasy. Whether 
Gawain completes the contest 
in due course is not exactly 
beside the point, but it isn’t 
the period capping off the 
movie’s winding ramble of a 
sentence either. It’s what he 
sees when he gets there, at 
the foot of the Green Knight’s 
throne, in a cavern of stone 
and brush, that unlocks the 
mysteries of this story. It may 
just be a game, as Arthur 
says. But Lowery’s The Green 
Knight seems poised to make 
a man of its hero, in the most 
virtuous sense. But if good- 
ness isn’t enough by the end, 
given what he endures, the 
Gawain of this film will most 
certainly wish that it was. © 








The original 
action figures: Our 
founding fathers 


Bourdain goes 
in for a bite 
during one of 
his many far- 


flung journeys. 
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CHEF S SPECIAL 


THE EPITOME of the 


Roadrunner celebrity chef as culinary 
rock star, Anthony Bourdain 
STARRING | 
Anthony gave off a seen-it-all, snorted- 
Bourdain shot-and-survived-it-all vibe 
David Chang — a New Yorker forged in the 
Eric Ripert 
fires of five-star restaurants 
DIRECTED BY š 
Morgan Neville whose Zen-punk personality 
"ide ~ hel rn hi k Ki 
KKK elped tu s book Kitchen 


Confidential into a bestseller. 
Beneath the author/TV- 

show host’s brash exterior, however, was a sensitive 
introvert, a doting father and a die-hard romantic who 
harbored a lot of doubt. 

That’s the Bourdain that Morgan Neville’s documen- 
tary is interested in focusing on, as opposed to the 
larger-than-life character who ate cobra hearts for the 
camera and played taste-test tour guide on travel se- 
ries like Parts Unknown. You get a great sense of who 
he was via recollections from his producers, peers, 
family, and friends, though you wish the movie dug 
deeper into his prefame years. (Bourdain’s brother 
Christopher provides anecdotes, but his early life still 
feels like a question mark.) Speculation regarding his 
self-destruction is thankfully AWOL; the pain of his loss 
still feels like an open wound to many of the interview- 
ees here. They’ve come to praise Bourdain, not to bury 
him, yet Roadrunner is still a portrait of an artist who 
took on the burden of being a beacon and, somewhere 
along the way, lost sight of the light himself. pavip rear 








STREAMING SUMMER 


U.S. of AY!: 





‘America: The Motion Picture’ 


HISTORY CLASSES and Hamilton have taught us that the American revo- 
lution liberated us from tyranny. This animated movie details what actually 
happened: A chain-saw-wielding George Washington (Channing Tatum) won our 
independence by avenging the death of his BFF Abe Lincoln to the tune of “Free- 
bird,” along with some help from female Chinese American inventor Thomas Edi- 
son and a Robocop centaur. A fantastical Adult Swim-meets-Archer spin on our nation’s origin, 
America: The Motion Picture is what you’d get if you asked 12-year-olds on a sugar high to 
turn our country’s creation myth into a superhero blockbuster. This is the America that we 
think of ourselves as, a land of the fast and home of the furious — yet its ridiculous remix 
of 1776 is no more muddled or wrong about our history than most serious Hollywood 
movies about the old white men in white wigs. Happy fucking birthday, USA! p.r. 






King 
plays the 
blues. 


HARLEM SHUFFLE 


IN 1969, aseries of free 


Summer concerts took place in Har- 
of Soul lem’s Mount Morris Park, fea- 
STARRING turing a who’s who of black 
Nina Simone music: B.B. King, Mahalia 
B.B. King 


Jackson, Nina Simone, Little 


Stevie Wonder | 
ڪڪ‎ Stevie Wonder. It was dubbed 


DIRECTED BY 
Ahmir Thompson “the Black Woodstock,” and 
ek vnd: _ | like the era-defining event 


at Max Yasgur’s farm, these 
shows were filmed for poster- 
ity. For almost 50 years, the reels sat in the camera- 
man’s basement. Enter Ahmir “Questlove” Thompson, 
Roots drummer and Tonight Show bandleader, ready 
to rescue this lost footage from obscurity. 

If Summer of Soul were merely a labor of love from a 
superfan, it’d still be a first-rate concert film and a vital 
look at musicians in their prime. The performances 
are extraordinary, from Simone turning “Backlash 
Blues” into the equivalent of a boxing match to Sly 
and the Family Stone proving that funk is both a noun 
and a verb. But what we have here goes beyond just 
assembling a greatest-hits collection. The movie is also 
a testament to the rich culture of Harlem in the era of 
black power and beauty, and at the end of a decade in 
which rights were gained and leaders lost. You get a 
portrait of a vibrant, nurturing community that used 
this music as a soundtrack for both struggle and cele- 
bration. It’s a reclamation in more ways than one. 

And it’s damn close to being a masterpiece. p.r. 


America: 

The Motion Picture 
AVAILABLE ON 
Netflix 
STARRING 
Channing Tatum 
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ALL TIME 


From men-on-a-mission classics to souped- 
up sequels, martial-arts epics, and more, 
cinema’s greatest adrenaline rushes 


By DAVID FEAR 









2015 


Australian filmmaker 
George Miller had 
already established the 
post-apocalyptic world 
inhabited by ex-cop Max 
Rockatansky in three 
orevious movies, all 
starring Mel Gibson; his 
first sequel, known on 
these shores as The Road 


Warrior, had been consid- 


ered the gold standard 
for dystopian car-chase 
extravaganzas. When 

it came time to revisit 
the character decades 
later, Miller decided he'd 
try to outdo himself by 
relying on practical, 
nondigital stunts. He 
succeeded. To watch 
Tom Hardy's world-weary 
Max, Charlize Theron's 
one-armed protector 
Imperator Furiosa, her fu- 
gitive female wards, and 
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Mad Max: 
Fury Road 


a gaggle of biker-gang 
cosplayers and War Boy 
soldiers duke it out in the 
desert at 120 mph is to 
witness action movie- 
making at its finest and 
most fearless. There isn't 
a single moment when 
you feel like this ongoing 
clash of metal and bone 
is happening without real 
stakes, narratively and 

in terms of everyone's 
safety. ("It was literally 
like going to war,” stunt 
coordinator Guy Norris 
said.) Fury Road is a tur- 
bocharged version of an 
action movie that makes 
every chase scene, explo- 
sion, and death-defying 
bit of business somehow 
feel organically crafted 
with both tremendous 
care and total abandon. 
Accept no substitutes. 





TO RIGHT: DAVID LEE/LIONSGATE; © MARVEL STUDIOS 2018; WARNER BROS./EVERETT 


OPPOSITE PAGE: WARNER BROS./EVERETT COLLECTION, THIS PAGE, FROM TOP, LEFT 
COLLECTION; EVERETT COLLECTION; 20TH CENTURY FOX/EVERETT COLLECTION 





2. John Wick 
2014 

His name alone strikes 
fear in both under- 
world bigwigs and 

his professional-killer 
peers. You do not 
want to make John 
Wick angry, which is 
exactly what some 
Russian mobsters do. 
Bad move. Stuntmen 
turned co-directors 
David Leitch and 
Chad Stahelski quickly 
turn a standard 
revenge thriller into a 
three-ring action- 
movie circus, with 
Keanu Reeves han- 
dling anything (bullets, 
elbows, an assortment 
of sharp objects) 

fired at him. It's a 
gun-fu nirvana with a 
go-for-broke mentality 
that suits its stoic star 
to a Т. 


3. Die Hard 


"Come out to the coast, 


we'll get together, 
have a few laughs...” 
NYPD officer John 
McClane just happens 
to find himself at his 
estranged wife's office 
Christmas party in a 
Los Angeles skyscrap- 
er when terrorists 
take over the building. 
What comes next 

is a cat-and-mouse 
game that utilizes the 
limitations of a single, 
contained locale to 
incredible effect — 
and turns Bruce Willis 
from a TV wisecracker 
into a tough-guy ac- 
tion star. It was such 

a successful concept 
that it gave birth to a 
million breathless "Die 
Hard but on a [fill in 
the blank]" pitches. 


Reeves 


4. The Raid: 


Redemption 
2011 

A SWAT team 
must capture a 
drug kingpin 
who lives in 

an apartment 
tower's pent- 
house suite. 
Each floor in 
the building 

is filled with 
henchmen 
ready to pick 
them off. Gareth 
Evans' instant classic 
uses a video game 
boss-level concept 
as an excuse to 

throw everything at 
his heroes — Gun 
play! Hand-to-hand 
combat! Machetes, 
axes, and knife fights, 
oh my! — all delivered 
at the most frantic, ki- 


netic pace imaginable. 


6. The Matrix 
1999 
The Wachowskis’ 
magnificent mash-up 
of cyberpunk, S&M 
couture, comic 
books, and cult sci-fi 
scenarios didn't just 
introduce a fringe 
simulation theory 
into the mainstream 
— it also established 
Keanu Reeves as the 
21st century's first 
real action hero a 
year before the new 





Carrie-Anne 
Moss 





millennium started 
and changed the 
way blockbusters 
were made. The 
reality-bending 
rescue mission that 
ends with a helicop- 
ter crashing into a 
rippling skyscraper 
still feels mind-blow- 
ing. The "bullet time" 
sequences still feel 
revolutionary. 








Enter the 


Dragon 


1973 


Say "kung-fu movie" and 
the first image that comes 
to mind is shirtless Bruce 
Lee, chest scarred, hands in 
fighting position. The star's 
final completed film would 
cement him as a real-life 
superhero, and to see Lee 
plow through men in a flur- 
ry of fists, feet, and flying 
nunchuks is to understand 
how he turned martial arts 
into a global phenomenon. 
The last battle, in which Lee 
fights in a hall of mirrors, is 


an all-time banger. 





2018 








Lupita Nyong'o, 
Boseman, 
"Ррапаі бигіга 


(from left) 


Black Panther 


Wakanda forever! Ryan Coogler’s contribution to the MCU 
is more than just the high point of Marvel’s ever-expanding 
soap opera — it’s Exhibit A that superhero blockbusters 
can be thought-provoking and representative without los- 
ing mass appeal. The director displays an incredible sense 
of how to stage action, whether it’s T'Challa taking on a 


handful of bad guys, a firefight in a casino, or a spectacle 
that will decide the fate of an African utopia. And its star is 
untouchable. Rest in power, Chadwick Boseman. 





7. Hard-Boiled 
1992 

You could conceiv- 
ably fill a list like this 
with almost nothing 
but John Woo movies. 
Our favorite, however, 
kicks off with one 

of the single most 
amazing gunfights 
ever committed to 
celluloid: a chaotic 
teahouse shootout 
incorporating ballis- 
tics, birds, and beau- 
coup slo-mo, which 
peaks with supercop 
Chow Yun-Fat sliding 
down a staircase's 
banister with both 
pistols blazing. You 
can see why they call 
Woo's graceful action 
films "bullet ballets.” 


8. Seven 
Samurai 

1954 

A village is threat- 
ened by bandits. The 
residents recruit 
seven fighters to 
protect it. Using this 
simple premise, Jap- 
anese director Akira 
Kurosawa essentially 
invents modern action 
moviemaking, choreo- 
graphing everything 





from one-on-one 
sparring to full-blown 
sieges with an eye 
toward character and 
drama. The climactic 
battle in a rainstorm is 
studied for a reason: 
Kurosawa cracked the 
code on how to use 
sound (or silence) and 
fury to deliver both 
emotional payoffs and 
adrenaline rushes. 


10. Aliens 

1986 

James Cameron's 
sequel to the 1979 
hit doesn't try to du- 
plicate Ridley Scott's 
slow-burn horror-sci- 


fi; instead, he pits 
Sigourney Weaver's 
Ripley and a platoon 
of space marines 
against those toothy 
extraterrestrials in 
the most breakneck 
manner imaginable. 
Like the creatures 
themselves, Aliens 

is relentless — pure 
forward momentum. 
It also turned Weaver 
into an action hero 
for the ages. By the 
time the Alien Queen 
shows up to take her 
on, you know that 
maternal monstros- 
ity doesn't stand a 
chance. 
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Raiders of 
the Lost Ark 
1981 
Meet Indiana Jones, 
globe-trotting college 
professor, star arche- 
ologist, and hater 
of snakes. Steven 
Spielberg and George 
Lucas’ whip-cracking 
treasure hunter is 
a throwback to the 
heroes of 1930s 
serials, and the first 
of their Jones movies 
feels like a series of 
cliffhangers: Will Indy 
get out of that cave 
alive? How will he 
avoid being crushed 
by a rolling boulder? 
Can he rescue Marion 
Ravenwood and the 
ark of the covenant 
from the Nazis? The 
chase scene in which 
Harrison Ford hangs 
off the front of a mov- 
ing truck remains the 
epitome of Eighties- 
movie derring-do. 


Midnight 

Run 

1988 

All bounty hunter 
Jack Walsh has to 

do is bring Mob 
accountant Jonathan 
“the Duke” Mardukas 





to collect $100,000. 

Police Story | Sounds simple, 
1985 except that the duo 
are being chased 
cross-country by 
thugs, feds, and a 
helicopter filled 
with hit men. 
And with that, 
Robert De Niro, 
Charles Grodin, 
and director Martin 
Brest deliver the 
blueprint and set 
the bar for the 
perfect action 
buddy-comedy. 


Jackie Chan was 
already a martial-arts 
movie star by the 
time he made this 
cops-versus-mobsters 
classic. This was the 
film, however, that 
would firmly establish 
him as the Buster 
Keaton of Hong Kong 
cinema. Its opening 
alone — in which 
Chan drives straight 
through a sloping 
hillside town and 
hangs off the side of 


a bus — would be the | The Dark 
piéce de résistance for | Knight 
any other action flick. 2008 

Then the actor-direc- Christopher 


Nolan’s Batman 
magnum opus 

is rightfully 
remembered mostly 
for Heath Ledger’s 
unhinged Joker. Yet 
that opening 

heist feels like 

a top-notch 


tor tops it by sliding 
down an 80-foot-high 
pole covered in light- 
bulbs and dropping 
through a mall kiosk’s 
glass ceiling. Those 
end-credit outtakes 
confirm some ex- 
tremely close calls. 
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from New York to L.A. 


Heat tribute, the 
Midtown chase scene 
involving a new and 
improved Batmobile 
moves like gang- 
busters, and Batman’s 
abduction of a Mob 
accomplice via bun- 
дее rope and a jet air- 
plane will leave your 
palms sweaty. Along 
with its seriousness of 
purpose and Ledger's 
sociopath in grease- 
paint, credit The Dark 
Knight's set pieces 
for helping the 
superhero movie 
level up. 


Christian 


Bale 





The Dirty 


Dozen 

1967 

You've got high-rank- 
ing Nazis who need 
to be eliminated all 

at once — who do 
you get to pull off this 
suicidal commando 
raid? Why, the Army's 
most homicidal and 
degenerate prisoners, 
of course! Robert 
Aldrich's WWII adven- 
ture wasn't the first 
men-on-a-mission 
movie, but it's argu- 
ably the best. Throw 
in Lee Marvin at his 
flintiest, and you have 
the makings of an 
action landmark. 


Terminator 2: 
Judgment Day 
1991 

James Cameron's 
follow-up to his 
1980s pulp sci-fi 
masterpiece 

would be a blast 
even if you didn't 
factor in the FX — 
think of Arnold 


Schwarzenegger's 
reformed Terminator 
putting a mini gun 

to good use, that 
white-knuckle mo- 
torcycle chase, the 
clever reprise of the 
original's "I'll be back,” 
or the instantly iconic 
sight of a ripped 

Linda Hamilton sin- 
gle-handedly cocking 
a shotgun. But then 
you see Robert Pat- 
rick’s sleek, metallic, 
next-gen T-1000 take 
a shotgun blast to the 
head, only to re-form 
his split cranium be- 
fore your eyes...and 
suddenly, a world of 
action-movie possibil- 
ities seem like they’re 
just a few keystrokes 
away. Hasta la 

vista, analog 
action. 














2 The Bourne 
Identity 


2002 


When Matt Damon took on 
Robert Ludlum's amnesiac hero 


in the early 2000s, only the most 
devoted spy-lit fans could have 
told you who Jason Bourne was. 
Then Doug итап‘ film expanded 
the character's combat styles, 
integrating Krav Maga and 
Filipino martial arts into the mix. 
Watch Damon's Bourne take down 
three embassy security guards 

in quick succession and prove to 
an assassin that it’s OK to bring a 
pen to a knife fight, and you'll see 
onscreen ass-kicking evolve in 
real time. Suddenly, every movie 
wanted its melees to be more 
inventive and intimate. 








Casino 
Royale 


2006 


Taking some tips from the early Sean Connery 
years (and a few notes from the Bourne mov- 


ies), Daniel Craig s inaugural 007 outing imme- 


diately establishes this version of James Bond 
as ruthless: From the moment we see him 
handily dispatch an informant in a restroom 
and gun down a double-crossing agency 
chief, we know this is someone who'll make 
good use of a license to kill. Craig’s suave yet 
brutish Bond was a shaken, not stirred, fresh- 
blood infusion for lan Fleming's hero, and this 
reset brought him firmly into a 
Б. world where hand-to-hand 


es were as much a part 


of the job as looking 
good in a tuxedo. 


Eva Green 
and Craig 
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Crouching 
Tiger, Hidden 
Dragon 
2000 
Ang Lee’s addition 
to the Wuxia Movie 
Hall of Fame — a tale 
of two 19th-century 
warriors (Chow Yun- 
Fat and Michelle Yeoh) 
in love — is both a 
reverent homage to 
vintage sword-and- 
fist epics and a lyrical 
revision of modern 
wire-fu smackdowns. 
The sight of Chow 
and Zhang Ziyi quietly 
battling each other 
atop a bamboo forest 
is transcendent; the 
scene in which Zhang 
and Yeoh test their 
blade-wielding skills 
against each other 
leaves your jaw on 
the floor. 
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Mission: 
Impossible — 
Fallout 
2018 
The adventures of 
superspy Ethan Hunt 
have been a reliable 
blend of old-school 
espionage, star power, 
and stunts that sug- 
gest Tom Cruise has a 
death wish. This sixth 
M:l film is the series’ 
apex, from a 25,000- 
foot skydive to 
Vanessa Kirby’s white 
widow showing off 
her skill with a knife. 
The bathroom brawl, 
with Henry Cavill 
locking and loading 
his “guns,” is a clinic 
on how to stage a 
close-quarters fight. 


Snowpiercer 
2013 

In the future, human- 
ity survives a new ice 
age by living on a per- 
petually moving ex- 
press train divided by 
the upper and lower 
classes. To liberate 
themselves, Chris 
Evans’ freedom fight- 
er and his guerrilla 
army must work their 
way to the front of the 
train one car at a time, 
fighting axe-wielding 
mercenaries and 
machine-gun-toting 
teachers. Long before 
Parasite, Bong Joon 
Ho took on social 
inequity in a far more 
genre-centric way, 
turning his adaptation 
of a French graphic 
novel into a visceral, 
vicious satire of the 
clash between the 
haves and the 
have-nots. 


Logan 
2017 
Hugh Jackman's swan 
song as the sharp- 
clawed, ill-tempered 
Wolverine is a strong 
contender for the 
bleakest superhero 
film ever made: 
His “indestructible” 
mutant is slowly dying, 
Patrick Stewart’s 
Professor X suffers 
from dementia, and 
salvation comes in the 
form of a feral, psy- 
chotic 12-year-old girl. 
But James Mangold’s 


Diesel 


Thurman 





Kill Bill 


Vols. 1 апа 2 


2003/2004 


Yes, we're counting 
the “whole bloody 
affair” as one movie. 
Quentin Tarantino’s 
love letter to inter- 
national exploitation 
cinema — from the 
Shaw brothers’ kung- 
fu epics to spaghetti 
Westerns to Swedish 
revenge thrillers — 
pits the Bride (his 
muse Uma Thurman) 
against her ex-part- 
ners in crime. Both 
halves are filled with 
showstoppers, but 
Vol. 1's blood-splat- 
tered House of Blue 
Leaves centerpiece 
(so gory it was 
converted to black 
and white to avoid an 
NC-17 rating) remains 
the highlight. "If this 
doesn't just fucking 
rock, then I’m just not 
as good as | think | 
am,” Tarantino said. 
“Kill Bill has to be to 
fight scenes what the 
‘Ride of the Valkyries’ 
= in Apocalypse Now is 
to battle scenes” Mis- 
sion accomplished. 





surprisinoly mature 
take on the material 
is less concerned 
with continuing the 
X-Men's saga and 
more interested in an- 
swering the question, 
“What if the notorious- 
ly violent member of 
the group was able 
to channel his inner 
berserker onscreen?” 
The answer results 
in some of the most 
exhilarating standoffs 
in the entire series. 





Fast Five 
2011 
It’s the Fast & Furious 
movie that truly sets 
the template for 
all future F&Fs: an 
expanded, multicul- 
tural crew; an exotic 
locale perfect for a 
well-executed plan; 
WTF, physics-defying 
stunts; the liberal use 
of the word “family.” 
More important, Fast 
Five is the one that 
allows the series to 
shift gears from a 
cut-rate carsploitation 
to a first-rate action 
franchise. Plus, it 
introduces Dwayne 
Johnson's invalu- 
able federal-agent 
frenemy Luke Hobbs, 
and features a classic 
Rock-versus-Vin 
Diesel brawl that's 
a whirlwind of bald 
heads and biceps. 





The Villainess (South Korea) 


2017 

South Korean filmmaker Jung Byung-gil takes a familiar story — trained 
as an assassin, a young woman (Kim Ok-bin) must use her skills against 
her mentors after she's double-crossed — and hits the overdrive button. 
Some inventive first-person-POV fight scenes and a dizzying battle on 

a bus immediately distinguish this from other "Asia Extreme" action 
flicks, but it was the three-way sword fight on speeding motorcycles (!) 
that had action-movie fans asking, "How the hell did they do that?" Q 
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æ> BILLIE EILISH 


[Cont. from 56] те. I feel like I just ran a marathon 
whenever I write a song.” 

Finneas saw the change in his sister this time 
around. She liked writing songs, feeling less tortured 
by the process than before. “It’s been awesome as a 
big brother to see her become more confident and 
feel more ownership and just to be more excited than 
I’ve ever seen her about the music that we’re mak- 
ing,” he says. “I also just think she has objectively 
gotten even better. That’s my opinion. If she were 
an Olympic gymnast or something, she would’ve 
gotten better. She’d be able to do a higher vault or 
something.” 

Since “Bad Guy,” Finneas has become one of pop’s 
most in-demand producers, working with everyone 
from Tove Lo to Selena Gomez. He also has his own 
solo career that’s taken off, though the studio flood 
came at the worst time possible for it, as he was 
working on his debut album. Eilish has found Fin- 
neas' career outside of being her creative partner 
to be “fucking great” and easy for them to adjust to. 
“It doesn't interfere at all, and it’s fun for him,” she 
says. “He only does what he wants to do. He's not a 
slave to it." 

“I scratch a lot of itches working with Billie," Fin- 
neas continues. “I think my primary goal was to just 
go deeper. This was Billie's sophomore album, you 
just... you have the opportunity to go further inward 
and further down in your Mariana's Trench." 

Finneas says that their process is “50-50” 
creatively, and he speaks proudly about the gated 
tremolo and distortion that elevate songs like 
“Oxytocin” and “NDA,” two tracks that look at ro- 
mance and hookups through the lens of a very fa- 
mous person attempting to have both under the 
radar. 

“Billie Bossa Nova” takes that theme one step fur- 
ther, building a fantasy around the life of a touring 
pop star. 

^We have to do a lot of goofy bullshit when we go 
on tour, where we enter through freight elevators in 
hotels and stuff, so that paparazzi doesn't follow us 
to our room," he explains. 

“And so we acted as if there was also a secret love 
affair going on in there of Billie being like, 'Nobody 
saw me in the lobby/Nobody saw me in your arms; 
as if there was a mystery person in her life during 
all of that." 

“I write songs with my brother, and we kind of 
have to plug our ears when we're writing about de- 
sire for other people because we're fucking siblings," 
Eilish says later. Songs like “Oxytocin,” named for the 
hormone released in the bloodstream due to love or 
childbirth, has her wondering “What would people 
say ...if they listen through the wall?” over a slinky 
beat. The folky *Male Fantasy" features her distract- 
ing herself with pornography, then meditating on the 
effect porn has on men. 

“The thing is, we're very open about both of our 
lives, so it's not weird, really,” she continues. “It’s just 
fun. It's songwriting and it's storytelling. We just have 
to think about the art of it and not think too hard 
about [the lyrics].” 

As 50-50 as they are, Finneas drives home the 
fact that everything is under Eilish's name for a rea- 
son. “In many instances we've been asked about 
our relationship as a duo when it's billed as a solo 
artist,” Finneas says. “It’s her life. It’s all her world. 
Pm helping her articulate that, but it's really her 


experiences that she lived through, and on this 
album she let me into it a lot. But I don't know what 
that's like to go through." 

He quotes his friend, the singer-songwriter Bishop 
Briggs, who says writing is how she copes with every- 
thing. Finneas agrees. “Billie making this album was 
her working through a lot of this stuff.” 


HEN EILISH RELEASES a new song, she 
WW = listen to it again. It disappears into 

the universe, only to be heard by its 
maker if she happens to catch it as it's played on radio 
every hour on the hour. “It’s not because I don’t like 
it anymore,” she explains. Happier Than Ever has be- 
come Eilish’s favorite album in the world, but she’s 
already mourning the loss of it, months before it even 
comes out. As we talk, it’s a couple of weeks before 
the first single is even public knowledge. 

“T don’t know how to explain this, but all the songs 
on the album feel like a specific time, because they 
feel like when I wrote them and made them,” she ex- 
plains. “It’s so funny that to the rest of the world it’s 
going to feel like a certain moment for them, and 
it’s going to be so different than mine. That’s such a 
weird, weird thing to wrap my head around. And I 
will fucking love it. I love it. That’s the reason you do 
this. It’s for that.” 

When Eilish and I speak one last time, “Your 
Power” has been out for a few days. It spurred reflec- 
tive conversations online, with many women shar- 
ing their own experiences with sexual or emotional 
abuse. The lyrics about an older partner taking advan- 
tage of a younger woman struck a particular chord, 
and Eilish herself is still processing that reaction. 

“T feel like people actually really, really listened to 
the lyrics,” she says, flopping around her room in an 
oversize Powerpuff Girls shirt. “I was scared for it to 
come out because it’s my favorite song I’ve ever writ- 
ten. I felt the world didn’t deserve it.” 

She broke her own Instagram “like” record that 
weekend as well: Her shoot for British Vogue showed 
her in more revealing clothes than she had ever been 
pictured in, channeling Forties boudoir shoots. The 
images were a topic of internet obsession for days: 
Was it a betrayal of her more “modest”-seeming fash- 
ion before? Did she make the decision herself? But 
it’s not like her body hadn’t been up for debate even 
when it was clothed: Her baggy outerwear was used 
to shame her peers, and she was subjected to belit- 
tling, fatphobic assumptions from the too-curious. 
“I saw a picture of me on the cover of Vogue [from] 
a couple of years ago with big, huge oversize clothes 
[next to] the picture of [the latest Vogue]. Then the 
caption was like, ‘That’s called growth.’ I understand 
where they're coming from, but at the same time, I’m 
like, ‘No, that's not OK. I’m not this now, and I didn't 
need to grow from that. ” 

Like her fashion experiments, Happier Than Ever 
is not about resetting who Billie Eilish even is. It's 
about expanding the definition and range. But like 
she feared, she stopped listening to *Your Power" 
after it came out. “I don’t know. Something changes,” 
she says, still confused by her own habit. 

The song has already taken on a life of its own, so 
she doesn't have many expectations for how peo- 
ple will react to the rest of the as-yet-unheard songs. 
She'd like to make a visual for each track, and plans 
to embark on a world tour at some point. 

She has one other wish for her new music. “I hope 
people break up with their boyfriends because of it,” 
she says, with only the slightest tinge of humor. “And 
I hope they don’t get taken advantage of.” @ 


= THE SKY THIEF 


[Cont. from 95] the Seattle metro that evening, in- 
cluding an open-air Pearl Jam concert at Seattle’s 
baseball stadium. A different pilot might have taken 
out the Space Needle. 

The air-trafhic controller kept his cool after Rus- 
sell’s angry outburst. “Now, Rich, don’t say stuff like 
that,” he said. Russell responded after a moment, 
clarifying his intent: “Naw, I don’t want to hurt no 
one,” he said, before making another joke, his voice 
a little shaky: “I just want you to whisper sweet noth- 
ings in my ear.” 

Russell’s banter soon returned to barroom brava- 
do: “Hey, you think if I land this successfully Alaska 
will give me a job as pilot?” he asked. The pilot coach- 
ing his flight replied gamely: “I think they would give 
you a job doing anything if you could pull this off.” 
Russell retorted with an acid shot of resentment: 
“Yeah, right!” he said. “Naw, I’m a white guy!” 

Both the pilot and аіг-ігаћс control pressed Rus- 
sell to consider the possibility of a water landing. But 
Russell brushed it off: “I want the coordinates of that 
orca,” he said. “You know, the mama orca with the 
baby.” A local killer whale, Tahlequah, had recently 
suffered the death of a calf and made national news 
for carrying it around the Salish Sea in mourning. 
Russell said: “I want to go see that guy.” 


EATAC WAS BETTER than average in its approach 
to securing the “ramp” — airline jargon for the 
areas of the airport outside the terminal. Reit- 
er told Congress that her airport goes “above and be- 
yond” what’s required, and highlighted SeaTac’s dif- 
ferentiated badges that limit employees to relevant 
portions of the airport. These badges were also back- 
stopped by a fingerprint scan to link each badge to 
each employee. Since 2017, SeaTac had also become 
a rare airport where ramp agents were subject to a 
physical screening, much like ticketed passengers. 

But at SeaTac, many ramp agents scraped by. The 
airport, which is also a local city jurisdiction, made 
history by passing the nation’s first $15 minimum 
wage in 2013. But the law had loopholes, and while 
the cashier at the Sbarro inside the terminal was 
making $15, some ramp agents at Horizon were re- 
portedly making as much as $3 an hour less. (Alaska 
Air did not answer specific questions about its com- 
pensation practices.) Russell didn’t leave a manifes- 
to. But during his ill-fated flight, without an obvious 
prompt, he told air-traffic control: “Minimum wage. 
We'll chalk it up to that.” He added, “Maybe that will 
grease the gears a little bit with the higher-ups.” 

As Russell’s exploit unfolded, SeaTac was bedlam. 
The after-incident report describes how Russell’s 
theft unleashed an “ad hoc, nonstandard notification 
of key first responders and executive leadership.” It 
adds that “attempts to ascertain if the plane was actu- 
ally stolen caused a delay in contacting law enforce- 
ment” including what it describes as a “25-minute 
lag” in notifying the FBI’s Joint Terrorism Task Force 
of the potential threat to national security. 

Air traffic ground to a halt: Seventeen incoming 
flights were diverted to nearby airports; 75 were de- 
layed; five were canceled. Jon Ostrower is an aviation 
journalist, a CNN alum who is now editor-in-chief of 
his own industry publication, The Air Current. He 
lives within earshot of SeaTac. “I remember getting 
ready for dinner, and I started to think, it’s really 
quiet,” he says. “I stepped on the balcony; it was a 
beautiful evening, absolutely gorgeous. And I just 
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didn’t hear anything.” Ostrower hopped on Twitter, 
then the open air-traffic-control channels, and soon 
was listening to Russell banter with air-traffic control. 
He could hardly fathom what was happening. *Given 
everything that's gone on since 9/11," he says, *you 
shouldn't be able to steal a commercial airliner and 
take off from the ninth-busiest airport in the country." 
W Russell set course for the Olympic Moun- 

tains. As he soared over the Sound, he 
grew reflective — and started to say goodbye. “I got 
a lot of people that care about me, and it’s going to 
disappoint them to hear that I did this,’ he said, his 
voice more sober now. “I would like to apologize to 
each and every one of them,’ adding in a confession- 
al tone: “[Pm] just a broken guy. Got a few screws 
loose, I guess. Never really knew it till now.” 

Soon Russell was buzzing by the second moun- 
tain range of his flight: “Man, have you been to the 
Olympics? These guys are gorgeous. Holy smokes.” 
NORAD had gathered top decision-makers, including 
then-Secretary of Defense James Mattis, into what it 
calls an Operation Noble Eagle Conference. They de- 


bated Russelľ’s fate on a classified network. The F-15s 
were authorized to “head-butt” — to execute sharp 


ITH THE F-15S trailing at a close distance, 





“Given everything that’s 
gone on since 9/11, you 
shouldn't be able to steal 
an airliner from the ninth- 
busiest airport in the 
country,’ says an aviation 
journalist who listened 
live to Beebo’s flight. 


turns in front of the Q400 — and even to drop warning 
flares to gain Russell's compliance. *We never actual- 
ly got to the execution stage," says Armstrong, "just 
because he became so erratic in his flight." 

Looping back toward the southern Sound, Russell 
broke in with an alarming request: ^Hey, pilot guy," 
he said. “Can this thing do a backflip, ya think?" It 
was just before 8:30 p.m.; the sky was turning twi- 
light. Russell was coming up with a plan. And it didn't 
involve a landing. “Think I’m gonna try to do a bar- 
rel roll,” he said, “and if that goes good, then I'll just 
nose down and call it a night." 

As Russell steeled himself, regret was again a com- 
panion: “The sights went by so fast,” he said. “I was 
thinking, like, I’m going to have this moment of se- 
renity. You know? ГЇЇ be able to take in all the sights. 
There's a lot of pretty stuff,’ he added. “But, uh, I 
think they're prettier in a different context." 

After several minutes Russell continued: “I feel like 
I need to be — what do you think? — like 5,000 feet, at 
least, to be able to pull this barrel roll off?" The ama- 
teur video of capturing what happens next defies be- 
lief. The 108-foot-long passenger plane soars skyward 
before suddenly tipping over, clockwise. The Q400 
rolls into a diving, upside-down swoop toward earth, 
nearly coming vertical before flipping over again. As 
the craft rolls, it never falters, leveling off right above 
the water of the Puget Sound for a few perilous sec- 
onds, before ascending anew into the dusk-pink sky. 

An eyewitness report came over the radio from 
one of the intercepting F-15s, whose pilot referred to 


the Q400 as “Track of Interest 1” or “ТОП” His radio 
transmission sounds somewhat awestruck: “ТОП just 
completed a barrel roll." 

The other F-15 pilot responded, sounding profes- 
sional but incredulous. “Confirm he did a barrel roll?” 

“Affirm,” the first pilot said, allowing a chuckle of 
disbelief. “He cleared the surface of the water by ap- 
proximately 10 feet.” 

The civilian pilot coaching Russell tried to settle 
the daredevil’s nerves: “All right, Rich, this is Captain 
Bill. Congratulations, you did that,” he said. “Now 
let’s try to land that airplane safely and not hurt any- 
body on the ground.” 

“All right!” Russell responded. His voice became 
wild as he broke in with a darker transmission: “Aw. 
Dammit. I dunno, man, I dunno! I don’t want to! I was 
kind of hoping that was going to be it. You know?” 

The TSA flatly refuses to discuss the Horizon Air in- 
cident and would not release its own civil investiga- 
tion into the matter. TSA would not arrange any in- 
terviews with ROLLING STONE, even to discuss the 
insider threat generally. Administrator Pekoske did 
not respond to a direct request to discuss the inci- 
dent, or his department’s stonewalling of it. 

Although Russell’s exploit resembled a hijacking, 
because of a lack of passengers, it was treated as a 
theft. The FBI took the lead on the investigation. 
Federal law enforcement would not release the flight 
data recorder or the cockpit recordings, although the 
FBI characterized public recordings, grabbed by am- 
ateur aviation enthusiasts, as capturing all “signifi- 
cant” communications. 

The agency determined Russell had no formal 
flight training, although he’d searched for instruc- 
tional videos online and was “familiar with the check- 
list of actions for starting an airplane.” Les Abend 
was a pilot for 34 years with American Airlines. He 
says Russell was uncannily skilled, suggesting he had 
likely logged a lot of hours on PC flight-simulator soft- 
ware. “If somebody that had no real concept of how 
to fly that airplane actually got it started and took off, 
they would have been in the drink,” Abend says. “But 
this guy knew what he was doing.” In a press confer- 
ence on August 11th, airline executives were dumb- 
founded — and in their shock sounded oddly chuffed 
about Russell’s aerobatics. “There were some ma- 
neuvers that were done that were incredible maneu- 
vers with the aircraft,” said Horizon CEO Gary Beck. 

At every level — corporate, airport, and govern- 
mental — authorities in this case have emphasized 
that there were no violations of security procedure, 
no one to blame, and no clear lapses to reform. Sea- 
Tac’s Reiter asserted that “what happened on August 
10th was not a breakdown of any existing airport pro- 
tocols.” TSA, summarizing its undisclosed investiga- 
tion, “found Horizon Air and Sea-Tac International 
Airport to be in compliance with all security require- 
ments.” In the agency’s only on-the-record comment 
to ROLLING STONE, TSA spokeswoman Lorie Dank- 
ers underscored: “There were no security violations 
related to this incident.” 

But Abend describes the ease with which Russell 
commandeered a plane as “unfathomable.” Those 
who knew Russell are still perplexed that there were 
no effective safeguards in place to prevent his flight: 
“How is it this was even possible?” asks Schaefers, 
from Coos Bay, “for an unauthorized person who is 
not a pilot to get in a plane and fly it off the tarmac?” 

The day after Russell’s exploits, an ashen-faced 
Brad Tilden, then CEO of Alaska Airlines, tried to an- 
swer similar questions from reporters: “This is avia- 
tion in America,” he said. “The doors to the airplanes 
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are not keyed like a car. There’s not an ignition key 
like there would be in a car.” The Q400 was parked 
inside the airport’s fenced perimeter and presumed 
safe. “We secure the airfield and then we have the 
mindset that we have employees that are creden- 
tialed,” he said. “So the system that works is we se- 
cure the employees that are there.” 

Except that the system hadn’t worked. It had just 
failed spectacularly. Ostrower calls the incident “in- 
credibly, incredibly serious,” and an affront to an air- 
port system oriented to keeping bad actors out, not 
preventing good actors from breaking bad. “The en- 
tire system operates based on trust; this was an in- 
credible violation of that trust,” he says of Russell, 
who’d previously passed at least two FBI background 
checks. “I mean, he broke the Maginot Line.” 


USSELL’S LAST TRANSMISSION was concerning 
В cryptic. His fuel reserves were perilous- 

ly low. “Not for long,” he said. “I feel like one 
of my engines is going out or something.” Moments 
later, the Q400 crashed into woods at the southern 
end of tiny Ketron Island, just offshore in the Puget 
Sound, between Tacoma and Olympia. The Q400 
tore down trees. Its wings were shorn from the fuse- 
lage. The crash sparked a two-acre fire. According to 
the FBI, Russell died of “multiple traumatic injuries.” 

Despite sideslip, consistent with flying with only 
one engine, the FBI concluded “the final descent to 
the ground appears to have been intentional,” add- 
ing that the plane had nosed farther down “about six 
seconds prior to the end” of the flight-data record. 
The crash occurred at 8:46 p.m. — after 73 minutes 
in flight. The FBI concluded that Russell acted alone, 
died by suicide, and was not connected to a criminal 
plot or terrorist ideology. Investigators interviewed 
family, friends, and colleagues, and combed through 
Russell’s background for “possible stressors” in his 
work and personal life. But Matt Scott, the FBI agent, 
insists “there was never really a clear cut, definitive 
‘This is why,” The FBI agent discloses that Russell 
did text his wife during the incident: “The gist of it is 
that he’s telling her that she deserved better.” 

In quieter times, the theft of a passenger plane in 
broad daylight, a high-speed chase by F-15 fighters, a 
barrel roll, and a fiery crash on a sparsely inhabited 
island would have captivated the national attention. 
But amid the maelstrom of the Trump presidency, 
the Friday-night flight was barely news by Monday. 
Even the loss of a $30 million aircraft was, in the end, 
easy to forget. When Alaska Air reported the event to 
Shareholders, it assured them: “The loss of the air- 
craft is a fully insured event with no deductibles.” 

The Port of Seattle’s after-incident report offered a 
suite of safeguards that could help prevent a copycat 
crime, including offering “mental-health screening 
and services for the broader population of workers 
with restricted-area access” and mandating “two-per- 
son teams for all functions involving aircraft access.” 
The authors added that “physical fail-safe measures 
may be possible, but costs may be considerable.” 

Pistole, the former official, says TSA could demand 
sweeping changes, up to and including locks on the 
outside doors of airplanes. But the TSA acts less like 
a regulator than a partner to airport authorities and 
airlines. New locks could cost billions to install and 
maintain, and the agency, as Pistole describes it, is 
reluctant to harm the bottom lines of its partners: 
“Nobody likes an unfunded mandate,” he says. 

Alaska Airlines, Horizon’s sister company, wasted 
no time in fending off regulatory oversight. Lobby- 
ing reports reveal that by August 15th the airline had 
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hired two lobbyists to make its case to DHS, TSA, and 
Congress on “security issues related to unauthorized 
operation of a Horizon Air aircraft.” 

In September 2018 Senate testimony, Pekoske un- 
flappably assured lawmakers that “there is an awful 
lot of work being done” within TSA and its partners to 
confront the insider threat. But he insisted he need- 
ed to await the final results of then-ongoing investi- 
gations to “determine whether changes are needed.” 
Pekoske clarified that he would be interested in “low- 
or no-cost” security technologies. 

In reality, TSA continued to drag its feet — making 
so little progress that the Government Accountabil- 
ity Office called it out in February 2020 for lacking 
any strategic plan related to the insider threat. That 
May, TSA produced its Insider Threat Roadmap 2020. 
Characteristically vacuous, it outlines no concrete re- 
forms, instead emphasizing operational awareness, 
agility, and the ability of airport partners to “self-po- 
lice.” Despite the existence of actual keys, a vague 
“path forward” argues there is “no ‘turn-key’ solu- 
tion to mitigating insider threat.” 

NORAD, by contrast, responded with significant 
changes. Most important: It empowered its air- 
defense sectors to act without waiting for approval 
from higher-ups. “We now allow them to make the 
decision of whether or not to scramble our fighters,” 
says Armstrong. “It saves minutes.” 


is still met with pain and disbelief. “Something 

snapped,” says Schaefers, the former Campus 
Crusade adviser, who listened to the air-traffic re- 
cordings. “I heard someone who is very troubled. 
And I think he knew it. But it was amazing to me as I 
listened — that sense of not wanting to hurt anyone. 
And it was still him. The kindness was still there. The 
good heartness was still there," Schaefers says. “Ob- 
viously, leaving people behind was very harmful,” he 
adds. “But that's a different aspect.” 

Russell’s family released a statement after his 
death. “Beebo was a warm, compassionate man," it 
said. ^He was a faithful husband, a loving man, and a 
good friend." They described their “complete shock” 
at his actions and thanked Jesus for holding the fam- 
ily together in their moment of grief, adding of Rus- 
sell: *He was right in saying that there are so many 
people who loved him.” At the time, the family asked 
for privacy to mourn. The passage of time has not 
found many of Russell's family or friends willing to 
talk to the press. One family member responded to 
ROLLING STONE: “Out of respect for Beebo’s widow, 
we have agreed as a family to not speak on this." 

For some of Russell's friends and family, the search 
for answers about his mental state circles back to his 
days on the football field. A former high school team- 
mate, Zachary Orr, told a TV interviewer he suspect- 
ed Russell had chronic traumatic encephalopathy, or 
CTE, a progressive neurodegenerative disease caused 
by repeated head trauma that can drive extreme 
mood changes, depression, aggression, and impulsiv- 
ity. “He played hard,” Orr recalled. Danny Punturo, 
Russell’s stepbrother, agreed in a 2018 TV interview: 
^My only hypothetical that kinda fits is possibly in- 
juries from playing football," he said. *He did suffer 
some concussions. So in my mind, it was a little bit 
out of his hands." 

Despite the suicidal circumstances of his flight, 
Russell has also become, for some, a folk hero. 
There are long Reddit threads and a Facebook page 
dedicated to a man they call *Sky King." People who 
watched video of Russell's maneuvers and listened to 
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his radio banter felt connected to his struggle. The 
anonymous founder of the Richard “Beebo” Russell 
SkyKing Tribute Page wrote: “It’s been haunting me 
because I feel I understand him and have experi- 
enced the same pain. ...I feel like I’m trying to mourn 
someone I never met.” Another devotee writes: “His 
story hurts me in a way that only losing the closest of 
friends and family have hurt me.” 

To those for whom Russell was a real person, the 
Sky King treatment is objectionable. “He is certainly 
no hero,” Schaefers says, “and I don’t think anyone 
close to him would suggest that.” But Schaefers rec- 
ognizes why strangers are attracted to the “whole 
folk-hero thing.” They see a guy who “stole a plane, 
and barrel rolled, and crashed it, and ‘wasn’t that 
awesome?’ Like, no. It was not.” 

But the truth is that Russell’s legacy is no longer 
simply a private affair. “One of the fascinating piec- 
es of this,” Ostrower says, “is how quickly it transi- 
tioned into myth, legend, and meme. I mean, it was 
almost instantaneous,” he says, pointing to people 
who were soon hawking T-shirts and swag with slo- 
gans like “Puget Sound Flight Club: Fly It Like You 
Stole It.” Russell’s exploits are now the stuff of folk 
songs posted to YouTube, including “Lookin’ for that 
Orca” and *SkyKing — a song for Richard Russell." 
Over the objection of his family, alt-right “ргоурегѕ” 
have also claimed Russell as one of their own, seizing 
on his *Naw, I'm a white guy" line. 

In short, a rupture now exists between the inti- 
mate tragedy of his short life and the public interpre- 
tation of it. “It happens a lot, where a real thing all of 
a sudden enters this spin cycle,” Ostrower says, and 
“it becomes this plotline in the realm of the internet.” 

The real Beebo Russell was a man in despair who 
spent his final minutes scared, lightheaded, covered 
in his own sick, seeking a moment of Zen from thou- 
sands of feet in the air that never arrived. He'd set in 
motion a criminal plot he couldn't walk back, and 
ultimately resolved to take his own life rather than 
return safely to the ground. 

The internet Beebo Russell is an archetype: a 
modern-day Icarus whose dramatic dying act has 
become a blank slate for others to project mean- 
ing upon that informs their own lives. They see a 
working man, broken down by indifferent bosses — 
a human cog in the airport machinery who suddenly 
revolted, stole an airplane, buzzed a volcano, sassed 
air-trafhic controllers, and performed air-show stunts 
in a final dogged display of the human spirit. As one 
member of the Sky King community puts it, ^His sto- 
ry's true Americana." 

The flesh-and-blood Russell would almost certain- 
ly have gotten a kick out of his internet alter ego, see- 
ing his exploits become fodder for the same kind of 
dank expressions of edgy and viral humor he'd col- 
lected on Pinterest, and hoped to create himself. In 
September 2017, he boasted on his blog that he'd “Fi- 
nally learned Photoshop! Meme World here I come!" 

In the end, perhaps, it's a meme that offers some 
sense of closure for Russell’s legacy. On a Pinterest 
board called *Boom," he'd once pinned a *demotiva- 
tional" poster from Despair.com. It features a photo 
of a snowboarder careening off a towering, rocky cliff 
and bold capital letters that spell *Regret." 

“It hurts to admit when you make mistakes,” the 
smaller text reads. ^But when they're big enough, the 
pain only lasts a second.” @ 








Suicide is preventable. If you or someone you know 
is in crisis, contact the National Suicide Prevention 
Lifeline at 1-800-273-TALK. 


=> BEIJING CALLING 


[Cont. from 103] Today, only School Bar remains 
open. “I walked around Gulou recently and it’s total- 
ly different now. It’s quiet. Too quiet,” says Zhang. “I 
don’t think the music scene has a chance in the city 
center anymore. It’s lost; it’s gone.” 

Dusk Dawn Club and Temple Bar were the two 
most recent to close. Predictably, Beijing’s coronavi- 
rus lockdown played a role; livehouses were closed 
for more than eight months and were some of the last 
businesses to reopen in the city, along with movie 
theaters. Dusk Dawn Club was hit hard by the lack of 
income and ever-shifting reopening projections. “By 
May [2020], we had no hope that the pandemic in 
China would get under control,” says Zhang. “It was 
a disaster for us.” After reopening, Temple Bar start- 
ed receiving more scrutiny from inspectors, leading 
to its landlords’ imposition of new curfews for shows 
and temporary closures to bring the facilities up to 
code. Finally, after an unsuccessful bid to renew its 
lease, the club closed in January. 

When the surviving livehouses began reopening 
in September, they were packed. Quarantine had 
translated to months of musicians livestreaming from 
their apartments and, occasionally, broadcasting 
shows from stages running on skeletal staff. There 
was angst to burn. 

But some of these returns were short-lived. Tem- 
ple Bar’s closure showed that Gulou’s livehouses 
could still shutter due to legal problems that predat- 
ed Covid-19. To hold a concert in China, performance 
licenses are required for both the artist and venue, 
and both can be difficult to obtain. The artist must 
submit their lyrics, ID, and video footage of prior 
performances to a censor, who might deem them of- 
fensive and reject their application, much like the 
process for releasing an album. Clubs must be locat- 
ed within city-designated “cultural zones” to receive 
such permits, and in Beijing, these zones tend to ap- 
pear far from the city center. After Mao Livehouse 
closed in 2016, reportedly because of “rising rent and 
meddlesome officials,” it reopened in one such ap- 
proved zone — about 30 miles from Gulou. 

“It will only take a matter of time for local gov- 
ernments to squeeze the remaining venues out of 
the city center who have been able to stay there be- 
cause of their guanxi — their connections — and be- 
cause they’ve been there for several years. But even- 
tually, they'll be pushed out,” says Domer. “The only 
spaces for venues will be in spaces designated for 
arts and culture.” 

For his part, Dusk Dawn Club’s Zhang believes this 
community can persevere in Beijing — with some 
compromises. Though he is currently focusing on 
the club’s sister venue, DDC Aranya — a performance 
space in a well-heeled, private beachside communi- 
ty about 300 kilometers from the capital — he plans 
to open a new DDC location in Beijing in the fall. It’s 
inside a mall in Chaoyang, a district east of Gulou, so 
not as far a displacement as other livehouses have 
faced. “I feel very lucky,” he says. Still, he acknowl- 
edges the area doesn’t have much of a music scene — 
and that another recently relocated club in the area, 
Lantern, was closed by the government after just one 
month of operation. But, he adds, “I told the land- 
lord my worries about this, and they said they will 
give me help if I need it.” 

Helen Feng, frontwoman of the Beijing rockers 
Nova Heart and a former MTV China VJ, stresses that 
this censorship of music, and the increased scrutiny 


toward livehouses, are not efforts to suppress art so 
much as they are initiatives to support larger gentri- 
fication and economic development in city centers. 
Culture is a casualty of this change, she says — not 
a catalyst. “People get wrong that most of the pres- 
sure on the scene is coming from the government. 
It’s coming from economic revitalization,” says Feng, 
who splits her time between Beijing and Berlin. “It’s 
not like in the music community, you’re this medic 
who’s running into the field and everybody is bleed- 
ing and you need to patch them up, and you have a 
noble purpose. It’s more like you run into the field 
and the enemy is just doing a general spray, and you 
just happen to be in the way.” 

This urban gentrification and restructuring — 
which, party messaging repeatedly celebrates, is 
boosting the country’s middle class — may also be a 
temporary boon before sharper economic decline. 
“You have to be an idiot to think that everything’s al- 
ways on the upswing, and it’s been on the upswing 
for 40 years in China. No real economy can sustain 
that; it’s impossible,” says Feng. “China is a totalitar- 
ian government that is terrified of its own people, 
which is a very unique thing. And a terrified totalitar- 
ian government is going to make certain moves very 
quickly that democracies cannot.” 

Last summer, the second season of reality show 44 
Kay X X (usually translated to The Big Band or Sum- 
mer Rock Show) aired on the online video network 
iQiyi. An American Idol-style talent competition for 
indie-rock bands, its first season in 2019 had been 
popular and a career boost for its participants (es- 
pecially the winners, the perky dream-pop band 
New Pants). But its second season was a sensation, 
abetted by a bored and housebound population: 170 
million people watched as 33 bands of varying ages 
performed under jewel-tone lights, faced emotional 
elimination tribunals, and gave variably gossipy con- 
fessionals to the cameras. (They also consumed a lot 
of yogurt; a yogurt company was the main sponsor.) 

It wasn’t the first time a music competition had ex- 
ploded a subculture into a countrywide trend — the 
show's predecessor on IQiyi, + 4 3736»8 (The Rap of 
China), was a hit in 2018-19 and made stars of several 
upstart MCs — but it was a quantum leap for the bands 
that participated. By the fall of 2020, as bars and 
clubs reopened across China, the impact was clear: 
Suddenly, bands that had been unknown outside 
their modest DIY circles before lockdown were sell- 
ing out national tours. Their songs were being sung 
between BTS and Ariana Grande at karaoke bars. 

The winners of the season, the Nanjing post-punks 
Re-TROS, were well-established going into the show — 
they’d played festivals, been the subject of a tour doc- 
umentary, and opened for Depeche Mode and Xiu 
Xiu — but now, they are headlining arenas. (Re-TROS, 
through a representative, declined to comment for 
this story.) Other bands have leveled up similarly: 
Despite being eliminated in an early round, the Xi’an 
post-punks Fazi reportedly sold out a fall show in Bei- 
jing within minutes. “The show was a very big switch 
for the indie music scene,” says Carsick Cars’ Zhang. 
His band finished outside the top 10. “We are now 
playing clubs twice as big as before. People recog- 
nize us at train stations and airports. And after every 
show, we have to sign CDs or take photos with people 
for an hour and a half. This never happened before.” 

Perhaps most improbably of all, School Bar — 
Gulou rock’s grungy, sneering, stubborn holdout — 
is suddenly an influencer hot spot. Because the live- 
house was mentioned regularly on the show as a 
favorite spot of many of the bands and judges, and 


a place where “real” rock could be found, fans of 
the show now clamor to take pictures and tag them- 
selves at the location. “When School Bar reopened, 
it had lines around the block. The venue would just 
pack out with them,” says Domer. “That spilled over 
to shows, though many people leave by 11 o’clock and 
it fills up with regulars. It has become a very trendy 
spot because of the TV show.” 

But to some longtime patrons, concerts are now a 
disorienting experience. “We’re always taken aback 
just by the amount of energy. Some of it feels very 
performative,” says Krish Raghav, an artist current- 
ly working on a graphic novel about underground 
Chinese music. “A lot of people are coming to shows 
the same way you would go to an amusement park. 
It’s like you’ve bought a ticket for a theme-park ride: 
‘Give me the rock-show experience.” 

Some accuse The Big Band of having similar arti- 
fice. A music-industry figure familiar with the cast- 
ing process says that musicians who have been jailed 
are not allowed on camera. The lyrics the musicians 
sing can be unfamiliar, too. “Some of those bands are 
quite subversive, but because they are on this show, 
there is basically national-level censorship,” says Yan 
Cong, a Beijing-based photographer. “Everything is 
either toned down or they just have to pick songs 
that are very harmless.” 

Raghav says The Big Band is creating a template 
that ambitious new rock bands are already follow- 
ing. “It’s a very particular kind of sanitized indie rock 
that has nothing to say, is catchy, and comes with a 
background story you can sell on TV,” he says. “A 
few bands I like are moving in that direction already. 
Their new music feels different. It’s all positive ener- 
gy and feel-good phrases, where in the past it was an- 
grier and weirder.” 

Carsick Cars’ Zhang notes that because of the 
show’s popularity, new livehouses are being built 
— far outside the city center, in the culturally- 
approved zones — but that they have large capacities, 
often more than 500. “Maybe that’s the downside of 
this growth of indie music. Everything will be more 
commercial,” he says. “A lot of small clubs are closing 
and very big venues are opening, but young bands 
can’t afford to play those. So they are doing research 
on what the most people will like and playing that.” 

But Zhang believes that even if indie rock’s trend- 
iness declines, the music will retain many of those 
supporters. “Some of our new fans only know us 
because of the show, and before that they only lis- 
tened to K-pop idols,” he says. “Maybe some of [indie 
rock's] followers will leave, but I think most of them 
will keep listening to this kind of music because, hon- 
estly, I think it's much more powerful and honest 
than most of the pop music in China." 

If these millions of fans keep listening, indie rock 
may prove popular in the Chinese mainstream for 
years. The Big Band may run for many seasons, push- 
ing new bands into riches. New livehouses will spring 
up, new albums will be released. Maybe Mandarin- 
and Cantonese-language rock will have the crossover 
success of K-pop or müsica urbana, spreading out- 
ward to global domination. 

But if that happens, some might say those fans may 
never know what they're missing. They may never 
know how truly powerful this music can be. They 
won't have seen the fear, the euphoria, the loneliness, 
the community. The suffering, the stubbornness, the 
reproach, the pride. Where the music happened be- 
fore it reached their screens, before it filled their air. 

What it sounded like — who it looked like — before 
it was allowed. @ 
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=> DAVID DOBRIK 


[Cont. from 109] aged. He’d posted the video to his 
podcast YouTube channel, which has the fewest sub- 
scribers of all his YouTube channels, and he’d turned 
comments off. “The comments are always such a 
hostile place,” he says. “I didn’t want to be reading 
and hearing what conclusions they were coming to, 
because I knew they weren’t true.” He did not ad- 
dress the allegations against Zeglaitis in the video, 
he says, because “I couldn’t see how they were con- 
nected to me.” Dobrik says part of him still feels that 
way, though he claims he cut ties with Zeglaitis in 
2019, well before this apology video came out. (So- 
cial media posts that show them at the same party in 
early 2020 suggest the timing of their split was later.) 

Dobrik and those in his inner circle have tried to 
position the controversies as a matter of him sim- 
ply trusting the wrong people. “In the world of so- 
cial media, someone gets really big, and people are 
drawn to them because they want a piece of that au- 
dience,” says Gagliese. “Imagine having a friend who 
had a plant that grew $100 bills. Do you know how 
many people would come over there for parties? The 
real meaning of friendship in the influencer world 
gets lost between the lines.” 

Yet the allegations against Dobrik have also raised 
questions about power imbalances among members 
of the Vlog Squad. While they are all uncompensated 
for appearing in Dobrik’s videos, they do reap finan- 
cial rewards indirectly by gaining exposure through 
his channel. “It’s such a blurry line because we’re 
friends, but we also work together,” Dobrik admits. 

Indeed, Dobrik has built an ecosystem where he is 
surrounded by friends who are also beneficiaries of 
his largesse. Often, his philanthropic gestures are fod- 
der for content. Videos like “SURPRISING MY ASSIS- 
TANT FOR HER BIRTHDAY!!!” in which he gifts Mari- 
duena with a baby-blue Bronco, rack up more than 21 
million views. At one point, Dobrik describes to me 
an elaborate prank he is planning to pull on a friend 
who had recently been laid off. In the prank, which 
would be filmed for the vlog, Dobrik would pretend 
to be a job interviewer reaching out, then show up at 
the interview to give a PowerPoint presentation as to 
why the friend should move to L.A., all while a mov- 
ing truck packs up the guy’s furniture to take it to an 
apartment Dobrik has already paid the rent on. When 
I ask if he's concerned about raising his friend's hopes 
for a job, Dobrik says, "It'll be more exciting this way.” 

Many of Dobrik's friends see these gifts as nothing 
more than heartfelt generosity. ^He cares about ev- 
erybody else more than he cares about himself,” Fe- 
dorovich tells me. “That’s why I'm friends with him, 
because he'll step out of his way to help you.” In Fe- 
dorovich's case, that means being anointed found- 
ing partner and operations manager of Doughbrik's 
— a job offer that prompted him to move to L.A. from 
Chicago, where he'd been running his own plumb- 
ing company. But former Vlog Squad member Pay- 
tas says such munificence creates an environment 
in which Dobrik's inner circle is fully dependent 
upon his continued success. *They all have David's 
back because they're all invested in him," says Pay- 
tas. ^ ‘Whatever it takes to help David helps us make 
money. That's, like, their mantra.” 

Its hard not to wonder whether the squad feels 
pressured to perform for Dobrik in the name of cre- 
ating good content (and increasing everybody's bot- 
tom line). In a February interview on the H3 After 
Dark podcast, Big Nik said the group was “toxic” and 
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“like a cult,” and that Dobrik's mockery of his dwarf- 
ism in his videos gave the rest of the group tacit per- 
mission to treat him “like a punching bag.” Former 
members have also alleged that they felt coerced into 
doing certain things on camera or bullied into keep- 
ing content up. Paytas claims Dobrik initially refused 
to take down a video featuring jokes about them and 
Nash having a threesome with influencer Tana Mon- 
geau. (Dobrik, who eventually took down the video, 
says he always removes videos once a subject re- 
vokes consent.) They also claim Dobrik paid them to 
do things on camera they had been reluctant to do, 
such as sucking Kopf's toe. 

Even Dobrik's defenders concede that he can be 
compelling to a fault. Though Killinger says he be- 
lieves Dobrik has a high emotional IQ and *very, very 
strong empathy for people,” he acknowledges that he 
is “definitely a persuasive person. I don't think it's 
ever occurred to him to be mean-spirited, [but] the 
allure of being seen by 15, 20 million people, and the 
charm of his own persuasiveness, I can see how an 
environment can develop that makes it seem like bul- 
lying was a result of that." 

Dobrik acknowledges that, despite his YouTube 
golden-boy persona, people close to him have long 


"People would do 
anything they could to 
be in [the videos], and 
almost lose their sense 
of what's right on camera. 
Their eyes would glaze 
over, and they'd be like, 
Tm down for whatever.” 


pointed to a manipulative side. ^My friends call me a 
sociopath,” he says. “That’s kind of like the ongoing 
joke. And, yeah, I think now people have more of a 
reason to be like, ‘Oh, they weren't kidding about the 
sociopath stuff. " This has actually been a running 
bit in Dobrik's content — in a 2017 episode of Views, 
he takes a psychopath test, though he does not end 
up fitting the criteria — but when he mentions it, he's 
not smiling. 

Nowhere was this dynamic put into sharper re- 
lief than with the stunt that injured Jeff Wittek. A 
ruggedly handsome 31-year-old barber from Stat- 
en Island, Wittek has always been positioned as the 
roughneck of the Vlog Squad, which he says was 
very much by Dobrik's design. *I had a different 
type of past and experiences than most members 
of the group because of my run-ins with the law,” 
he says. “And he just got a kick out of that.” While 
Wittek was initially hesitant to publicize his crimi- 
nal record, fearing it would hurt his career, Dobrik 
persuaded him to allow him to post his mug shot 
on his blog, arguing that it would make him more 
relatable to the average viewer. He was right, and 
Wittek soon became a fan favorite. “[David] is the 
most successful in the group, so a lot of the time 
I will take his word on that stuff,” Wittek says. 

Last summer, the Vlog Squad flew to Utah to make 
a triumphant return to vlogging after a hiatus im- 
posed by Covid-19. After wakeboarding, the group 
had planned to perform a stunt in which they would 
swing on a rope dangling from an excavator while 


Dobrik drove it. There was no medic on site, nor, ac- 
cording to Dobrik and Wittek, did they consult with 
a lawyer beforehand. Mariduena says Dobrik had ob- 
tained permission from the excavator owner to op- 
erate it after an hour and a half of training, but that 
was about it. 

Wittek was hesitant to participate but says he was 
trying to be a *team player" by doing so. *Nobody 
wants to do this stunt, and we're on the beach for 
six hours as David's driving this thing, and Im just 
like, ‘All right, whatever — you want me to get on it, 
I don’t care,” he says. “We’re all flown here to do a 
job, and the job is to help him make the best video 
he can possibly make, which will in turn help all of 
us as a group-" In video of the incident, Kopf swings 
on the rope first, dismounting when Dobrik spun her 
around too fast. “You take things too far, David,” she 
can be heard saying. Then Wittek takes a turn, only 
to smash his head into the excavator and fall into the 
water, suffering multiple contusions on the side of his 
face and a life-threatening eye injury that required 
him to undergo multiple surgeries. 

Dobrik says his “fucking world stopped” when the 
accident happened. He couldn't even watch the foot- 
age: “It was so horrifying and so shitty.” (Though Do- 
brik admits this was not the first time someone in the 
Vlog Squad had been hurt during filming — Dobrik 
cut his hand, Antonyan and squad member Zane Hi- 
jazi have each been taken to the hospital.) He paid for 
Wittek's surgeries in full and showed up at the hos- 
pital in full Joker-nurse costume at Wittek's request. 
Still, Wittek says that he felt betrayed when Dobrik 
failed to follow up with him in the immediate after- 
math of the accident. “I was dealing with brain dam- 
age and serious mental-health issues, and I would 
just look at my phone and see that he's hosting a new 
Discovery Channel show, or had bought a new [mul- 
timillion-dollar] house,” Wittek says. “These things 
made it a lot harder for me to forgive him." (Dobrik 
says he didn't check in because he didn't want Wit- 
tek to think he was pitying him.) 

In April, Wittek went public about the incident 
with a YouTube series called Don’t Try This at Home, 
selling uncensored images and footage of his acci- 
dent on his Patreon account for $5 a pop. Online, 
some wondered why he would attempt to profit off 
such a horrific event instead of seeking legal recourse 
against Dobrik. Wittek insists that he never consid- 
ered suing his friend an option, and he balks at the 
suggestion that he posted the videos for any reason 
other than to inspire others going through a difficult 
time. But it's also clear that, in deciding to monetize 
the incident, he didn't have much of a choice. Wit- 
tek's injuries have prevented him from working, and 
he's lost brand sponsors in the fallout from the Vlog 
Squad controversies. Part of his recovery has includ- 
ed trying to regain some source of income. 

In addition to the accident footage, Dobrik and the 
rest of the Vlog Squad are also interviewed іп Don’t 
Try This at Home. In the penultimate episode, Dobrik 
and Wittek go skydiving together — Wittek’s idea. “I 
don’t want a fucking car,” Wittek says in the series. 
“T don’t want money. I want you to risk your life and 
not be in control for once.” 

By the final installment, Wittek forgives Dobrik, 
though, like much of the Vlog Squad’s content, and 
by Wittek’s own admission, it’s not entirely clear how 
genuine that resolution is, or if it was merely inserted 
for narrative reasons. “It’s always up and down. You 
never have it figured out,” he says. “But at the mo- 
ment, yes, I have forgiven him.” He says the ending 
“was a gift to the audience for them to see that [Do- 


brik] is willing to try and make things right. He just 
might not know how at this time in his life.” 


OBRIK SAYS WITTEK’S ACCIDENT was the first 
D time that he considered the “power dynam- 

ics” at the heart of his content. In discussing 
the incident with Vlog Squad member Todd Smith, 
Dobrik says, Smith confessed that he’d actually been 
jealous of Wittek, because his own wakeboarding 
stunt that day had been less extreme. “You want to 
be able to put on a bigger show, and it can get real- 
ly dangerous because you get lost in it,” Dobrik says. 
“Tt was just like, ‘How can I make this bigger and bet- 
ter than the last thing?’ " 

Dobrik frequently uses the term “power dynam- 
ics” to describe the culture he’s built — specifically, 
whether the nature of his brand or his audience has 
led people to doing things they would otherwise not 
feel comfortable doing. He says that when he start- 
ed his career, he was uncomfortable asking people 
to appear in his videos. Then he saw it was the other 
way around: “People wanted to be in them, and they 
would do anything they could to be in them, and al- 
most lose their sense of what’s right in front of the 
camera. Their eyes would glaze over, and they’d be 
like, Tm down for whatever’ And I didn't realize that. 
The power dynamic is really real, and it sucks that I 
realized it this way, and I wish I'd learned about it in a 
different way.” He stares off into the distance. “I don't 
know,” he says. “It could’ve been so avoided.” 

The absence of regulation or accountability is an 
issue that does not apply to Dobrik alone, but to 
the creator ecosystem in general. It is a large and 
sprawling industry with few safeguards and little 
oversight, dominated primarily by very young peo- 
ple whose livelihoods depend on their ability to mon- 
etize their increasingly outrageous behavior. “I’ve 
represented hundreds of influencers, and the pub- 
lic expects them to have a more advanced moral 
compass, but the reality is a lot of these guys are still 
learning,” says Viral Nation’s Gagliese. “It troubles 
me that sometimes they get into situations where 
they [could] use advice from someone who’s been 
through it and understands having that power, and a 
lot of times that’s not available. Everything they say, 
they get a yes to, because everyone benefits from 
their social media or wants to be their friend because 
they’re famous.” 

In the aftermath of these controversies, Dobrik in- 
tends to implement a system to ensure no one gets 
hurt doing his vlogs. He will start having people sign 
consent forms and appearance releases, which his 
mother told me she’d been begging him to do all 
along. He'll also hire something akin to an HR de- 
partment, so people can go to them with complaints 
if they are uncomfortable with something they are 
asked to do. Of his channel, he says, “it was just like 
a backyard production that got really serious and re- 
ally big pretty quickly. And [then] it was no longer 
a backyard production, and had the eyeballs of the 
network show without the network backup.” Now, he 
hopes to institute that backup. 

During his hiatus, Dobrik says, he has also reached 
out to Zeglaitis’ alleged victims, including Hardes- 
ty, who says Dobrik apologized to her in person 
in April for continuing to publicly support Zeglai- 
tis after she made her video. She says his apology 
seemed sincere. “I told him he has more power than 
he realizes, and the things he does people look up to 
him for,” she says. “I do think this has been a huge 
lesson for him.” Going forward, Dobrik plans to lean 
away from the pranks and stunts (with an excep- 


tion, apparently, reserved for ROLLING STONE re- 
porters). He says he wants to come back, though he 
understands why many people may not want him 
to. “Га want me to go away too if I knew I was a bad 
person,” he says. “But I do think I'm a good person 
who's made mistakes." 

But all the HR systems and appearance releases in 
the world will not solve the central problem of Do- 
brik and others like him making money off a platform 
that rewards those who are motivated by the central 
question of how to make something bigger and better 
than the last thing. Giving away Teslas, blasting flame- 
throwers, staging fivesomes for your horny friend — 
these are all, thematically, very different types of 
videos, but they are essentially multiple sides of the 
same Rubik's cube, all bombastic gestures intended 
to capture the attention of an increasingly distract- 
ible online audience. And not even the cancellation 
of David Dobrik can change the fact that his brand of 
content — the pranks, the stunts, the thrill of knowing 
someone is going to be genuinely surprised, or the 
schadenfreude that comes with knowing someone is 
genuinely uncomfortable — is one of the motors that 
keeps YouTube up and running. 

“It’s this weird scenario where us, the audience, 
thrives on that type of content," Gagliese says. 
“Which is an interesting dynamic because [we] as an 
audience shouldn't be interested in that type of con- 
tent. But it’s what makes people watch. ...[YouTu- 
bers' lives have] been consumed by creating these 
opportunities to film content, and the prank culture 
on social puts people in a bad position. So as long as 
there's demand, even if David Dobrik doesn't do it, 
there'll be 20 other YouTubers lined up to do that 
stuff right after." 


N THE WAY HOME from Dobrik's old house, 
() we pass a young girl standing in the road, 

maybe about nine or 10, panhandling to raise 
money for her cancer treatment. For a split second, it 
occurs to me that, in light of the elderly lady prank, 
Dobrik may have planted this girl in order to give 
her a Tesla or an iPad or an offer to pay for her treat- 
ment. But this turns out not to be the case. Dobrik 
drives off, and no one comments on it. 

Later, by Dobrik's infinity pool, I ask if he saw 
the girl. ^I wanted to give that person money, but 
I didn’t want to do it in front of you,” he says. “It’s 
so easy for me to give somebody cash, so easy, so 
easy. [So] whenever I can, I do that. ...I did that 
thing with you, that was supposed to be cheesy and 
goofy,” he says, referring to the old lady stunt, “but 
I didn't want to look like I was putting on some kind 
of a performance." 

I tell him that it's incredibly disorienting to view 
everything someone does as performance, and offer 
that it must be exhausting to have that calculus factor 
into all of your decisions. “That’s the entire internet,” 
he says. “Every move now is like, ‘I don’t want peo- 
ple to think I’m doing this for this.’ You'll never, ever 
get people to believe that your intentions are 100 
percent pure. You never, never will. And they can be 
100 percent pure, and you'll make fucking mistakes, 
and maybe it'll look like they weren't pure. But you'll 
never convince anybody of that." 

“Everyone likes to look at a car crash,” he says 
later. “That’s just like a guilty pleasure that everyone 
has. You drive by. You're like, ‘Is that fucking person 
dead? What's going on?’ That's what the internet 
is. People love to see chaos. And it's all fun and 
games till you're in the car crash." Then he tears up. 
And I have no idea whether or not to believe him. @ 
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=> JACK ANTONOFF 


[Cont. from 113] іп the hyper-early stages of grief. 
Last thing anyone like that should do is hallucino- 
genics — and this isn’t like 2021 mushrooms. This is 
something a friend had, and we just put them all ina 
pot and ate them all and drank tea. We probably took 
so much. It was horrible. I literally went to the doc- 
tor and told them what happened. I was like, “I don’t 
think ’m gonna come back.” 

What did the doctor say? 

He was like, “Well, it can trigger schizophrenia.” It 
really, really scared me. It can make me cry to think 
about it. I had so many hopes and my family had this 
big loss, and I almost fucked my life up. So now it's 
become like a touchstone for writing — like, the most 
out of control I’ve ever been. I didn't leave the house 
for a couple months. I got in a really bad way. It gives 
me horrible feelings, even discussing it. So I don't do 
a lot with anything psychoactive. 

It seems like as you went through all these mu- 

sical phases, when Steel Train ended, when you 
quit fun., you never lost confidence that you 
would make music for a living. 
You accept different things at different ages. When 
you're 18 and your friends are going off to college and 
you've scored some small record deal, you're a king. 
When you're 21 and your friends are planning their 
lives and you're smoking pot in a van, you're a loser. 
When you're 25 and your friends are going, “I feel a 
little stuck,” and you're smoking pot in a van, all of a 
sudden you're kind of cool again. I wasn't able to sup- 
port myself, move out, envision a life where I could 
do music and not live in my parents' house. And it 
was that way until I was 27. I was on this blind-faith 
path. I call it a delusion, which I think is part of being 
an artist. My reality was, if I live in my parents’ house 
and am considered wildly unsuccessful in my circles, 
then that's the deal. 

When you were in Steel Train, you wrote "Better 
Love," which calls out your high school ex Scarlett 
Johansson by her first name. She was already fa- 
mous, so everyone knew who it was. That seems 
hilariously uncharacteristic. What was that about? 
I think it was a really naive moment where I didn't 
understand. I don't know. Maybe some part of me 
wanted to just put the whole thing on blast. I can't 
really access the part of me that was willing to just 
chuck a name in there. 

Maybe you wanted the attention? 

Maybe? Maybe I was disassociating. I mean, I was 19. 
It was a surreal time. I wrote songs on that album 
that were so hyperspecific, even about death, that 
they are uncomfortable to listen to. It was not an in- 
viting body of work. 

Someone made a PowerPoint about some- 

thing they theorized happened in your personal 
life [it was alleged that Antonoff had an affair with 
Lorde]. It went viral. Is it weird to have people 
think they know something like that about you? 
I don't think people who listen to my music think 
they know that. There's a whole other audience, peo- 
ple that have some pretty hot takes, but they might 
not actually be your audience. I could do a really 
tight five minutes on why [the affair theory] is ab- 
surd. But then I just sort of, like, go back to work. 

When she had you onstage at Barclays Cen- 
ter, some writers online got worked up about the 
whole thing again. 

We played a song together! Ella and I have a bril- 
liant friendship and creative relationship. It's like, 
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“T read on a wall smeared in shit that you are not a 
nice guy. Care to comment?” “I went to the bottom 
of the ocean. And there was a colony of people there 
who are all eating each other. They're like half-fish, 
half-human. And they said that you eat out of the 
dumpster. Care to comment?" [Laughs.] 

Fair enough. To get back to the musical rela- 

tionship, Lorde's Melodrama was the first time 
you did a whole album with an artist. What did you 
take away from that experience? 
It was the first time I did an album with someone 
where I was in... where it was mine. And it's what 
I'm best at. There's a whole recent history of people 
allowing me to be my best self. Whether it's Taylor or 
Ella, it's a type of person who took a leap of faith, be- 
cause there wasn't a proven track record. 

We were finding ourselves together on Melodrama. 
She was in a remarkably fascinating place. The sec- 
ond album is a monster, and the second album is a 
mountain. And she had all these added pressures of 
what had happened in the first album, but had a very 
clear vision of what she wanted. I was finding myself 
as a producer, and I felt like we brought out the best 
in each other. I think my life would have been re- 
markably different without that. 

You spent forever on "Liability," l've heard. 
Yeah, we did. To make the decision that a song is 
going to be a vocal and a piano, the vocal and the 
piano have to be perfect. And when I say perfect, 
I mean, whatever it takes to evoke a specific feeling. 
Are the vocals super dry and in your face? Is there 
a slight knowing reverb to it, where the reverb rep- 
resents the loneliness? If you use a grand piano, the 
shit's gonna start to sound too self-serious. If you re- 
cord it too low-fi, it’s gonna sound like you're apolo- 
gizing for what a beautiful song and sentiment it is. 
It's a really interesting balancing act. 

What about "Green Light"? 

Another one with a really interesting balance, where 
the song asks a lot of you. *OK, so you want me to 
come close and hear the story. But then you also 
want me to, like, do a backflip and dance my face 
off?" It's a really cool journey. It doesn't make any- 
thing better or worse. There are certain things you 
know what to do with, and it's a lot to do. It has noth- 
ing to do with how many tracks are on it. It's got to do 
with what the song is asking you. 

Were you surprised how huge Folklore was? 

I was surprised at the level of it. I thought it was 
beautiful. I loved the work she was doing with Aaron 
[Dessner], I loved the work she and I were doing. 
I thought it would speak to her people. I didn't know 
it would become what it did. It was just her sort of 
like pulling it back, like, *Let's try some shit." 

And that's the algorithm I focus on, the one in my 
head where it’s like, “If you make things you really 
love, you find your people for it.” That's my experi- 
ence of Bleachers. I’m not trying to get everyone on 
Earth. Are there 10,000 in every city, or is there a 
million in every city? I don't know. That's this whole 
thing, at its highest: Find your people. Otherwise 
you could be really, really big and no one could give 
a fuck. Remember how big fun. was? You're not ask- 
ing me about that. At the end of the day, it came and 
went because the conversation wasn't long enough to 
build into something that stayed with you. 

Reputation was the first time you wrote with 
Taylor in the same room; before, you'd sent her 
tracks. What did you take away from that? 

I was like, “Oh, shit, we can do this too.” My creative 
relationship with her feels kind of boundless. I don't 
work with, like, a large list of people. So these are 


pretty special creative relationships. And that's ob- 
viously a big one. 

Reputation is great; it's a really underrated al- 

bum, or at least it was initially. 
Once again, the difference between people who are 
the audience and people who are driving by and have 
a comment. So much was going on culturally that it 
was easy to have a comment here or there. But I love 
it. I went back to it recently and loved it. 

What have you learned from working with Lana 

Del Rey? She seems like a very different artist 
than some of your other collaborators. 
Very different. It's a tough one to answer because 
I see her and my work as just, like, in a different 
zone or something. I don't even remember some- 
times how a lot of those things happen because ev- 
eryone has a different process of getting somewhere. 
And when we're together, I feel like we just, like, fuck 
around, just play some stuff. But I did learn not to do 
anything with her that Tm not prepared to put out 
before we leave the studio. Because if she's feeling it, 
that door's gonna close. She's very vibe-driven. 

How did "Venice Bitch," which is almost 10 min- 
utes long, happen? 

There was a more beat-driven three-minute version. 
My process with her is not super precious. It isn't, 
until it is. I remember her being like, *What if you 
just go play drums on it?" I was like, “OK, well, ГЇЇ 
play, and what if there's a long outro?" The way I play 
drums is very much as a fan of music. I spend a lot 
of time in headphones playing along to records. So I 
was playing and having a really good time. And I was 
like, “This part’s quiet, this part’s loud, this part's 
crazy, this part’s kind of like acid-y.” Lana’s fun be- 
cause she’ll call a sound “beautiful,” or “disgusting.” 

You've been asked many times why you gravi- 
tate toward working with women. Have you come 
up with any additional insights? 

It’s never come up in my head outside of being in- 
terviewed. 

The most reductive, possibly idiotic answer is 

here's someone who's lost a sister, seeking to... 
I wouldn’t call it idiotic. I would call that, like, entry- 
level analysis. I don’t have answers for a lot of these 
things. There’s a lot of wonder there, and, I think, 
that’s something that is good for the process. 

Like everyone else, you're not without ego... 
[Laughs.] Thank you, Brian. 

But what | was going to ask is how you put your 

performer's ego aside to become such an able 
collaborator, to accept that it’s not about you. 
If you're doing songwriting right, it’s hard to imag- 
ine feeling like it’s about you. I think it’s a common 
misconception. It’s come from years of artists who 
are so exhausted by not knowing when the next 
song is coming that they replaced it with ego. None 
of us are in control. To be a songwriter is to wake 
up every morning and pray that you’re hit with it. 
Sometimes you’re feeling it and you just can’t fuck- 
ing get it. It’s maddening. And then sometimes you 
get it, and you’re working on it forever, forever 
and forever. It’s like this crazy puzzle that you can’t 
put together and you work on it for a year. And then 
one day, you’re having lunch with a friend, and you 
get an idea in a split second that’s better than that 
whole year’s work. 

But the way I feel making my work and making 
other people’s work is the same. A wild blend of 
like, “I know how to do this, and it’s a part of my 
being,” and also an amazing curiosity. And if you can 
find those two things in something, then you should 
chase it until that goes away. @ 


=> PROUD BOYS 


[Cont. from 129] Following Trump's loss іп Novem- 
ber 2020, the Proud Boys started ramping up their 
rhetoric. After attending Stop the Steal rallies in No- 
vember and December, according to an FBI filing, 
Tarrio began encouraging followers on Parler to at- 
tend the January 6th rally in D.C., posting that the 
Proud Boys would “turn out in record numbers” 
but go incognito, eschewing their trademark colors; 
he also posted a meme of men in black-and-yellow 
engulfed in fire, captioning it “Lords of War.” 

Tarrio was arrested on January 4th on an outstand- 
ing warrant for burning a Black Lives Matter ban- 
ner in front of a D.C. church last December. (He has 
pleaded not guilty to all charges, despite admitting to 
burning the banner on his podcast in December.) An 
FBI agent later said that Tarrio was arrested because 
they had intercepted information he was planning to 
incite violence at the rally, a claim Tarrio dismisses as 
“complete and total hogwash.” (He has pleaded not 
guilty to all charges, despite admitting to burning the 
banner on his podcast in December.) Tarrio main- 
tains that the posts on Parler were intended to fool 
the media and left-wing counterprotesters. 

Despite Tarrio’s protestations, however, charging 
documents for the individual defendants paint a pic- 
ture of an initiative that was, if not well-orchestrat- 
ed, earnest in its attempt to cause genuine chaos. 
On December 27th, 2020, according to an FBI аћ- 
davit, Nordean posted this on his Parler page: “Any- 
one looking to help us with safety/protective gear, or 
communications equipment it would be much ap- 
preciated, things have gotten more dangerous for 
us this past year, anything helps,” linking to a fund- 
raising page. 

On January 4th, according to the same affidavit, 
Nordean posted a video on Parler of himself in tacti- 
cal gear, with the caption, “Let them remember the 
day they decided to make war with us.” That same 
day, in an episode of his video podcast Radio Talk 
With Rufio, he appears to more explicitly allude to the 
organization’s future plans when talking about fight- 
ing what he viewed as rampant voter fraud: “I think 
they're relying on complacency. I think they're rely- 
ing on the Facebook posts, and that's all we're going 
to do," Nordean said of the government, declaring 
that the Proud Boys would *bring back that original 
spirit of 1776 of what really established the character 
of what America is." 

“Democracy is dead?” he later asks. “Well, then no 
peace for you. No democracy, no peace." 


INCE THE EVENTS of January 6th, more than 
a dozen Proud Boy members and associates 
have been arrested and charged for their al- 
leged roles in the insurrection. But it wasn't the FBI 
investigation that had the most impact on the group, 
so much as the revelation, reported by Reuters, that 
Tarrio had served as an FBI informant following his 
2013 arrest. In an interview with ROLLING STONE, 
Tarrio attempted to spin his involvement with the 
FBI by claiming he named someone involved in a 
smuggling ring to save family members from jail 
time. But within the group's ranks, the efforts to dis- 
associate from Tarrio — and, by extension, the formal 
Proud Boys organization — were swift. 

^We do not recognize the assumed authority of 
any national Proud Boy leadership including the 
Chairman, the Elders, or any subsequent governing 
body that is formed to replace them until such a time 
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we may choose to consent to join those bodies of gov- 
ernment,’ a number of state Proud Boys chapters, 
including Indiana, Oklahoma, and Alabama, post- 
ed on Telegram. In March, Joe Biggs’ lawyer wrote in 
a court filing that Biggs himself, known as the flashy 
enforcer of the group, had contact with the FBI in 
2019 and 2020, which was “intended both to inform 
law enforcement about Proud Boy activities in Port- 
land on a courtesy basis but also to ask for advice on 
planned marches or demonstrations.” (The FBI de- 
clined to comment on any ongoing investigations.) 

Reports of Biggs’ work with the FBI had confirmed 
anti-extremism experts’ suspicions that law enforce- 
ment had largely ignored the Proud Boys’ activities 
or even implicitly supported them. “The sheer level 
of what they’ve been able to get away with over the 
past four years is staggering,’ says Burghart. “And it’s 
in large part because they’ve been able to cultivate 
that relationship with some in law enforcement and 
some in the GOP.” 

As more information emerges about the FBPs 
treatment of the Proud Boys, it seems increasingly 
probable that their attack on the Capitol could have 
been prevented, despite the claims of some FBI off- 
cials. In congressional testimony following the insur- 
rection, for instance, FBI official Jill Sanborn alleged 
that because of First Amendment protections, the 
agency did not have the right to track the public so- 
cial media posts made by right-wing organizations in 
advance of the January 6th attack, a claim German, 
the former FBI agent, finds laughable. 

“The FBI and Justice Department prosecutors 
seem to be trying to present the January 6th attack as 
spontaneous and original, rather than recognizing it 
was the culmination of many different violent attacks 
across the country,’ he says, citing stabbings and the 
arrest of 33 protesters and counterprotesters in D.C. 
a mere month before. “As long as their violence was 
targeted at antifa, law enforcement was OK with it. It 
was only when it turned around and they attacked 
law enforcement that law enforcement took notice.” 

Within the ranks of the Proud Boys, the arrests 
have arguably served to further fray the ties between 
factions of the group, as well as carve out space for 
more extremist members to try to take the reins over 
its future direction. “We’re at a point where there is 
some kind of entropy,” says researcher Reid Ross. 
“There’s a lot of coalitions breaking apart. That will 
lead to new sympathies down the road, but also the 
more populist members falling away and deradicaliz- 
ing. In some cases it will lead to more intense radical- 
ization and the desire to act in more extreme ways.” 

One potential challenger is Chapman, the former 
head of FOAK known as Based Stickman. Though 
Tarrio says Chapman was kicked out three years ago, 
he attempted to gain control of the group in the fall 
of 2020 and steer the Proud Boys toward more open 
extremism, announcing, “We will no longer cuck to 
the left by appointing token negroes as our leaders. 
We will no longer allow homosexuals or other ‘unde- 
sirables’ into our ranks. We will confront the Zion- 
ist criminals who wish to destroy our civilization. We 
recognize that the West was built by the White Race 
alone and we owe nothing to any other race.” 

Brien James, the former neo-Nazi who is currently 
the head of the Proud Boys’ Indiana chapter, also ap- 
pears to be angling for some form of leadership posi- 
tion within the organization. “We all have this specu- 
lation Brien James is simply trying to take over,” says 
Jenkins. “It may not be under the Proud Boys banner, 
but he’s definitely going to make use of the momen- 
tum that the Proud Boys had.” 


On his own Telegram channel, James appears to 
be actively stoking resentment toward current Proud 
Boys leadership. “What else do you think these guys 
are willing to do to avoid the consequences of their 
own actions?” he wrote in one post about Tarrio, 
Biggs, and Nordean, the latter of whom he said had 
submitted Telegram chat logs as part of his defense. 
“What did their leader do when he got himself in 
trouble a few years ago?” he added, apparently re- 
ferring to McInnes’ resignation after the Metropolitan 
Republican Club incident. “Get the fuck away from 
these people. Don’t communicate with them....Run 
for the fucking hills.” 

In general, as exiles from far-right pro-Trump 
movements flock to alternative social platforms like 
Parler and Telegram, anti-extremism researchers 
are concerned about cross-pollination, particularly 
the Proud Boys’ attempts to recruit other disillu- 
sioned Trump acolytes with a range of far-right 
ideological leanings. “They’re looking for a poten- 
tial new well of recruits coming out of the activi- 
ties of QAnon,” says Burghart, referring to the far- 
right conspiracy theory positing the existence of a 
secret left-wing child-trafficking ring. The vacuum 
left by the anonymous poster Q, who has been silent 
since the insurrection, “can easily be filled with ideas 
around the importance of creating a white ethno- 
state or racial superiority.” 

But even though experts say the federal charges 
may result in many members of the group turning on 
each other, those who have watched the havoc that 
the Proud Boys have wrought over the years warn 
that it would be a mistake to discount them now. 
“Right-wing extremism is still a threat in this coun- 
try,” says Jenkins. “We have to recognize it for what 
it is. If we do not, we’re here again.” 

Across the country, members of the Proud 
Boys are still openly rallying. In April, a Fresno, 
California, police officer was ousted from the force 
after he was spotted at a protest with Proud Boys; 
more than two months after the attack on the Cap- 
itol, the Proud Boys and other Trump supporters 
were reportedly involved in a skirmish with anti- 
fascist counterprotesters outside the Oregon state 
capitol. And in May, Nevada’s Clark County GOP can- 
celed a meeting following leaders’ concerns about 
a potential right-wing insurgency that included the 
Proud Boys. 

This is, effectively, the Proud Boys’ plan for the fu- 
ture, as Tarrio openly admits to ROLLING STONE: 
Rather than retreating from the public eye in light 
of the organization’s legal issues and reputation for 
violence, he plans to steer it more toward main- 
stream politics by running members, including possi- 
bly himself, for local office. “There’s a pretty big per- 
centage of people who think like us,” he says, citing 
the warm reception he and the Proud Boys get from 
local GOP leaders. “I think we need representation.” 
Despite the organization’s recent infighting, he says 
that he, and the Proud Boys, will “be here through 
fucking sleet or snow.” 

Marquez says that for weeks prior to the attempted 
insurrection, he had watched on Telegram as the 
Proud Boys had hyped up one another, saying they 
were going to show up in D.C. and defend the presi- 
dent and overturn the vote. “It’s amazing to me that 
people would think that they were lying,” he says. 
Throughout their history, the Proud Boys have “done 
everything that they said they were going to do. They 
had shown up for weeks before, prior to January 6th, 
having open brawls in the street. The intent was 
clear. So why would you disbelieve them?” @ 
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Shirley Manson 


The Garbage singer on fighting 
the patriarchy and living for now 
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What are the most I’m able to just go, “You ا‎ NNN tion in society, because he’s 
important rules that you know what? Fuck it. TT 5S== —— Bo got a dick and a pair of balls. 
live by? You can't win them all." j . "Xu — == NEN Often, these balls are smaller 
If it’s not fun, then I’m You once said that | КОШЕ Ze) than my own [laughs]. 
uninterested, entirely. the idea of legacy was а j == = `. SN You say that some of 
If somebody’s treating me masculine construct that these biases only become 
poorly, I have to walk away. you don't believe in. Do you clear to you later on. In light 
Life is so fricking short, still feel that way? of that, what advice do you 
and I'm three-quarters of Yeah. I know a lot of male wish you could give your 
the way through mine al- artists who bang on about younger self? 
ready. I just want to have their legacy and their im- “Take up your space.” When 
a good life, full of joy. portance. For me personal- I was growing up, to bea 


ly, what do I care? I'm going 
to be dead and gone, and 
totally unconscious of any 


girl was to be told to mini- 
mize the space you took up: 
“Close your legs. Don't be 


= mna ы 
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‘No Gods No 
Masters,’ the first so-called legacy that I might loud. Smile. Be cute. Be at- 
Garbage LP in five leave behind. I want fun now. tractive. Be pleasing.” I in- 


years, is out now. I want to have a good life 


now. I want to eat good food 
now and have great sex. It’s 


herently balked against that 
as a kid. I was a rebellious 
kid, and I wasn’t going to sit 


Who are your heroes absolutely meaningless to me 3 š — in the corner and be quiet. 
and why? what happens after I’m gone. = SS Eee = ENS However, looking back, I still 
Patti Smith is a huge hero I want to use my time wisely, = pn NE = notice some of the patterns 
for me, most importantly and that's all I’m really con- of my own compliance. It's 
because she’s a woman who cerned with, to be honest. not that I hate myself for it, 
has navigated her creative You tackle gender on but I just wish I could turn 
life so beautifully and so art- the new Garbage song around and say to my young 


fully, with such integrity and “Godhead,” where you ask 
authenticity, and has proven ` if people would treat you 


self, “Take up space. Take it. 
Take your seat. If there’s not 


to me that a woman, an art- differently "if | had a dick." a seat there, drag a seat up 
ist, does not have to sub- When did you become to the table and sit down.” 
scribe to the rules ofthe con- aware of the patriarchy? In 1996, your band- 
temporary music industry. When I was young, I was mate Butch Vig said about 


It's very rare for a woman to so busy trying to make it, I 
see examples of women actu- didn’t see that there was a pa- 
ally working still in their sev- . triarchy in place. It’s only as 


you, "So many singers 
screamed to convey in- 
tensity, and she does the 


enties. That, to me, is really an adult that I started looking opposite. It just blew us 
thrilling and really inspiring, back, going, “Oh, wow. When away." How did you come 
and fills me with hope. that A&R man told me to my up with that approach? 
You're also a role model. face that he wanked over pic- I’m comfortable with con- 
How do you handle that tures of me, that was really flict. I thrive on conflict. It ex- 
responsibility? uncool.” But at the time, you cites me in a funny way. I like 


I make mistakes, I fuck peo- kind of laugh it off. In this to shout back; that's just how 
ple off, I say stupid shit, I’m song, I’m talking about how my family were. We’d shout 
not all-knowing, I am igno- patriarchy bleeds into itt eg ү at each other all the time, but 
rant in so many ways, but absolutely everything, ee VAAN, I didn’t come from a violent 

I do try my best to be a de- specifically under or- E= Aa | WA household. For me, when 
cent person. There's always ganized religion. The = г сс $4 people get really quiet, that's 


going to be people who think “Godhead” is the male, when I know they're real- 
I’m an asshole, and that’s just and that's unques- = ! — d ly serious, because they're 
part and parcel of being in tioned, and how crazy 8 4 = 8 in control of their rage — and 
the public eye. I have gotten is that? Because a dude E = — == that’s when they’re most 

to that point in my life when holds a higher posi- deadly. ковү Grow 
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is an Exclusive 
Community for 
Influencers, Innovators 
and Creatives Across 
Multiple Industries. 
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my calling in PR. 
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and connect with mold-breakers and 
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place that brings together leaders across 


the creative ecosystem.” 
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